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Margin for Error.. 


You swing into your final approach, At precisely the right instant the Landing Signal 
Oflicer flags you to cut your power and you're aboard! Such skill and precision is 
indicative of that which is required today in every phase of the aircraft industry. The 
bee ings in modern jet turbines, for instance, muat be held to accurate tolerances mecas- 


ured in millionths of an inch, That's why the leading jet turbine manufacturers specify 





Bower aircraft bearings first. Their exceptional high quality and unerring precision allow 
Bower bearings to stand unbelievable turbine speeds and temperatures—that match the 


UpersOniC sper ds of today's jet aireraft-—with a minimum of lubrication. % Whatever you 


produce, if it uses bearings, specify Bower! Choose from a complete line of tapered, straight 
and journal roller bearings for every field of transportation and industry. 
BOWER EA > : IDEALLY SUITED TO HIGH-SPEED OPERATION 


Built to hold their precision indefinitely, these 


FEDERAL mM 
aircralt bearings are recommended wherever 


superior quality and high-speed operation are 


required, For some applications, a spec ial 
alloy steel developed jointly hy Bower and 
several aircraft compantes—ts used. 
Nv 
ROLLER BEARINGS 





Every manufacturer must spread the 
hews about his products—quickly, ef- 
fectively, inexpensively. One cus- 
tomer telling another is too slow. 

Mass selling is the only way to 
stimulate mass demand. Advertising 
is simply mass selling that paves the 
way for salesmen. Through adver- 
_tising, businesses tell millions about 
their products and services for a frac- 
tion of a penny for each person 
reached. 

Lives are enriched by advertising 
which stimulates “wanting,” gener- 
ates new ideas, speeds development 
and acceptance of new products, cre- 


“ae ” 


wr’ hekss. 


How “magic pennies” helped 
change ice boxes to refrigerators, carriages to cars 


ates new jobs. Without advertising, 
a magazine might cost five times 
more, newspapers would have only 
a few pages, and there would be rela- 
tively few publications and broad- 
casting stations. 

Advertising agencies prepare 30 
million advertisements, 115 million 
TV and radio commercials, millions 
of booklets, letters, displays and 
other mass selling tools every year. 


Business invests $9 billion annu- 
ally in advertising to inform people 
about everything from new drugs to 
home freezers. When millions re- 
spond by buying, production can be 
increased, economies effected, and 
prices reduced. This productive cir- 
cle maintains the free market in 
which the American consumer en- 
joys the finest selection of goods and 
services on earth, 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Carpet: Knocking the decibels out of noise 


Carpet, which was once found only in executive offices 
and conference rooms, is showing up in the steno pool, 
the biiling department and other employee work areas. 

The reason: noise causes fatigue, resulting in office 
errors that cost money all down the line, and carpet 
prevents noise. 

How Much Noise Annoys — Noise ratings in average 
offices run from 45 to 70 decibels of sound intensity 
(see chart). The average businessman's office is at the 
45 decibel level. In open sections where desks are sep- 
arated by oniy a few feet of space, noise can reach as 
high as 55 decibels under normal conditions. A busy 
stenographic room will score 65 or 70. 


Carpeted floors, more than any other, reduce the 
noise level in any area. Carpet eliminates virtually all 
floor noise, producing a marked reduction in office 
clatter. Furthermore, carpet acts like a sound blotter 
to absorb the chain of echoes that bounce from wall 
to wall and off hard surfaces. 


Carpet pays off in other respects, too. Along with 
quiet, and the prestige and dignity that have made it 
a fixture in executive offices, carpet has a high safety 
value. It prevents slips and falls. Moreover, carpet’s 
low maintenance cost makes it No. 1 choice for 
practicality. 


Buy carpets designed and made for the American way of life by these American manufacturers 
Ariloom * Beattie * Bigelow * Downs * Firth * Gulistan * Hardwick & Magee * Hightstown * Holmes * Karastan 
Leedom * Lees * Magee * Masland * Mohawk * Nye-Wait * Philadelphia Carpet * Roxbury * Sanford + Alexander Smith 

CARPET INSTITUTE, INC., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Protect yourself; your customers, 
your product with 


ENJAY 


Petroleum Chemicals 


In Petroleum... 


sam, 


In Synthetic Fabrics... 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC, 








NOW! Cash outlay for 
cut drastically by 


BUY ONLY THE TRUCK CHASSIS! |_ 


LEASE BATTERIES 
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GET SUPERIOR ELECTRIC TRUCK OPERATION! 





Exide’s new PLAN enables you to take advan- 
tage of the efficiency and savings of electric 
fork and lift trucks, with relatively low cash 


outlays. 


TO OVERCOME THE HIGHER INITIAL COST of a com- 
plete electric-truck work package (truck chassis— 
batteries—charger), and to prove that you can 
operate Exide-powered electric trucks at costs 
substantially lower than those for any other 
power method, Exide offers this unique and 


money-saving plan. Here’s how it works: 


1, You buy only the electric truck chassis. 


2. You lease the Exide-Ironclad batteries and 
charger. Terms are flexible to meet your 


needs and surprisingly low! 


RESULT: Your initial capital outlay can be cut as 
much as 334%! Whether you purchase one 
electric truck or a fleet, your cash outlay in- 
volves only the industrial truck chassis. Under 
the Exipe PLAN the cost for Exide-Ironclad 
batteries and charging equipment is taken care 
of from the monthly savings resulting from use 
of battery-powered electric trucks. This is be- 
cause Exide-Ironclads are the ideal source of 
power to meet all industrial truck operations. 


RESULT: Now, with initial cost for electric trucks 
within range of the cost of trucks using any other 
kind of power, you get big annual savings—plus 
the longer life and superior performance of the 
electric trucks, 


RESULT: The Exide PLAN for leasing batteries 
and charger enables you to buy your Exide 
battery-power as you use it—and the more shifts 
you operate, the greater your rate of saving with 
the Exide PLAN! 





electric industrial trucks 
unique new EXIOe PLAN 


A TYPICAL EXAMPLE OF HOW MUCH YOU SAVE EACH YEAR 
WITH ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND THE EXIDE PLAN 





1 TRUCK 5 TRUCKS 10 TRUCKS 
SAVES SAVE SAVE 





1-SHIFT OPERATION $313.82 $1,848.58 $3,740.72 





2-SHIFT OPERATION $670.47 $3,632.15 $7,307.84 





3-SHIFT OPERATION $1,425.76 $7,408.60 $14,860.74 




















AND THAT'S NOT ALL! e Uniform rate of handling—they do as much 
work in the last hour as in the first. 

YOU GET THESE ADDITIONAL COST-SAVING ‘ 

e Safe, clean handling with no fire hazards 

BENEFITS A fenton" te" itiniek” Weal 
less noise and no fumes to affect worker 

Only Exide-Ironclad batteries have Silvium® health or contaminate materials. 

grids and polyethylene power tubes with posi- Adequate power to easily handle any work 

tive plates to give you the maximum in battery load. 

performance. Exide-Ironclads in modern elec- 

tric trucks give you all these extra benefits: Make us prove these savings in your plant! 


¢ Double the working-life of trucks powered by Call your Exide Sales engineer. Ask your electric 


any other kind of power plants. truck salesman. Send the coupon for all the facts 


Lower power costs—electricity is the lowest r 
cost form of energy. Exi 

: . : INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
Lower costs for repair and maintenance— The Electric Storage Battery Company 


. ‘ . . Phil 
this helps make possible the big saving empyemas — 
Send me complete details on the new Exide PLAN for cutting 


shown above. 

Nounscheduled down-time—no interruptions 
or delays in your production schedules. 

Fast, accurate spotting and handling of ma- 
terials—more tons are handled per shift. 


initial cash outlay on electric industrial trucks. 
Name.. 

Company... 

Address 


ee 


Exide INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, The Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

















Odor Control Is A Profit Builder 











After the Flood...Winsted Fights 
To Get Back To Work 


How Airkem Sanitation and Odor-Control Products Speeded the Job! 


In Winsted, Connecticut, as in Bristol, Waterbury, 
Stroudsburg and many other flooded cities, house- 
holders, retailers and industrial plants fought to remove 
tons of muck left by the flood waters and to repair the 
damage. Odors and contamination made undamaged 
buildings dangerous and uninhabitable. A gigantic 
cleaning and deodorizing job faced everyone . . . for 
the foulness of a flooded building is almost unbelievable. 

Wherever odor control is a problem, there is an Airkem 


factory-trained expert with a sure answer. Winsted was 


1. Food in a home freezer left with- 
out power became foul and could be 
detected for hundreds of feet. Flies 
swarmed over the appliance even after 
it had been treated with many house- 
hold cleaners and disinfectants, Insur- 
ance adjustors recommended Airkem. 
Airkem aerosol insecticide eliminated 
the pests; cleaning with Airkem A-3 
(deodorizer, detergent and sanitizer) 
quickly made the unit fit for use. 
Airkem insecticide has odor control 
properties plus effective killing action; 
it leaves no bad after-odor, 


2. Scum from the flood waters could aos sur. 
not be removed from the glass doors 





Main Street, Winsted, Connecticut, after the flood 
water receded. The first job was decontamination 
to eliminate the danger of disease and cleaning up 


extensively in the operations 


no exception. For silted production lines or for flood- 
contaminated homes, offices, stores and automobiles, 
Airkem experts supplied skill, knowledge and labor. In 
one plant workmen hip-deep in malodorous muck de- 
manded Airkem odor counteractant be sprayed on their 
clothes so that their work would be more tolerable. 
Powerful smelling, old-style, decontaminating agents 
had only added to their discomfort. Everywhere, Air- 
kem cleaning agents, sanitizing products and odor coun- 
teractants brought sure relief in all types of situations. 





Flood waters contaminated bank property, ruin- 
ing valuable papers and making working con 
ditions impossible. Airkem representative John 
the damage. Airkem special products were used Booth vaporized Airkem odor and sanitation 


control products to help bring business conditions 
back to normal 








of a Winsted bank by ordinary cleansers. 
Workers were using razor blades when 
Airkemn Deoterge (concentrated deter- 
gent-deodorizer) was tried, The soil 
was washed off instantly. 


3. Alate medel automobile caught 
in the flood waters was treated with 
Airkem on advice of insurance adjust- 
ors. A special Airkem solution vaporized 


in the vehicle killed the objection- 
able odors, Fire-damaged vehicles are 
treated in the same manner. 


4. A big garage and oil distributor, 
familiar with Airkem treatment of oil 
spills, used Airkem A-3 to clean the 
walls and floor of the tremendous shop 
and storage area left contaminated by 
sewage and water from the Mad River. 


In one operation odors were killed, 
and contagion and scum were removed. 


5. A banking institution flooded up 
to the second floor used Airkem clean- 
ing agents to remove the soil from 
floors, walls and equipment. Vaporiza- 
tion techniques were used to further 
reduce the odor level in files, vaults, 








Tons of silt must be removed before business can begin to think of 
restoring operations. These men, cleaning out a bank basement severely 
damaged by the flood waters, used Airkem odor control products to 


make their work bearable in the foul muck 


Dozens of flood-damaged automobiles were freed 
of flood odors by Airkem experts. Here, John 
Booth, Airkem representative, treats a flooded 
vehicle with Airkem vaporization equipment 





posting room and general offices. 


6. Each row of odor-contaminated 
seats was costing the management of 
a flooded motion picture house $100 
per day. The Airkem representative 
used 10-39, a special Airkem product, 
to sanitize and deodorize the seats. 
This treatment brought the theater 
back into operation. 


Many of these business organizations 
were familiar with Airkem’s normal 
odor-control activities. Smoke Odor 
Service is a national service recom- 
mended by adjustors for the relief of 
smoke damage after fires and for odor 
decontamination work. Airkem treat- 
ment of office spaces and eating and 
living areas is familiar to building man- 
agers, retailers and hotel and restaurant 
owners. Many air conditioning systems 
are equipped with Airkern installations 
to reduce operating costs because of 
the increased amounts of recirculated 
air that can be used. Sanitary control 
personnel use Airker products to com- 
bine sanitary control with counterac- 


rem 








The Odor Counteractant 
For Industrial And 
Professional Use 


tion of process and spillage odors, 
Maintenance personnel use Airkem 
products for restroom sanitation, Airkem 
additives used in product manufacture 
leave products fresh smelling and have 
increased sales appeal. Industrial waste 
odors are frequently treated by Airkem 
installations. Wherever there is an odor 
problem, there is an Airkem solution 
for it. 


Mail in coupon for more information. 
There's no obligation! 


pots sccccnrnne 


AIRKEM, INC. 
241 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me information on: 
Smoke Odor Service [) Product Additives 
) Air Conditioning Application [) Office Use 
} Sanitary Control [) Airkem Insecticide 
() Industrial Use 


Name 


BW-10-66 








CORRESPONDENCE... 


When it comes to letterheads, en 
velopes and mast other office forms — 
America does business on famous 
NEKOOSA BOND. Unsurpassed for 
appearance, erasability, printability 


DUPLICATING... 

Whether it’s oF liquid-type 
equipment, NEKOOSA DUPLICATOR 
makes brighter, clearer copies — and 
more copies per master, No curls, 
fo wrinkies—for fast, trouble-free 
Performance. Comes in eight colors. 






BOOKKEEPING... 

Every job requiring « ledger paper 
can be done better on NEKOOSA 
LEDGER. It offers “built-in” strength 
to withstand handling and machine 
use — plus easy on-the-eyes covors. 


MULTIPLE COPIES... 


When strength must be combined 
with lightness, you can depend on 
NERKOOSA MANIFOLD. A woter 
marked bond paper, it is ideal for 
multiple carbon copies, a mail sta- 
thonery, enclosures, forms, records. 





MIMEOGRAPHING... 

NEKOOSA MIMEO has @ lint-irce 
bond fimsh designed to give clean, 
sharp reproduction. Saves time, too, 
because it hes flat, goes through the 
machine so smoothly and speedily. 


DIRECT-PRINT COPIES... 


For taster, brighter reproduction on 
dwect copy of whiteprint machines, 
use NEKOOSA MASTER-LUCENT 
Reproduces typewriting pen or 
pencil. Particularly sustable for print- 
ed or lithographed mester sheets. 


... Can be obtained in a wide variety of colors, weights and 
finishes from your printer or your Nekoosa paper merchant. 


READERS REPORT 








A Bigger Yardstick 


Dear Sir: 

Referring to your editorial on 
consumer credit [BW—Sep.i7°55, 
p200} I believe with Mr. Johnson 
that economists are making a mis- 
take in using the ratio of outstand- 
ing debt to disposable income as a 
measure for determining how high 
consumer credit can safely go. 

Whether Mr. Johnson's opti- 
mism is warranted, I do not know. 
My feeling, is, however, that he is 
correct; for, in addition to the fac- 
tors of higher productivity and the 
extent to which disposable income 
has been spread over a larger num- 
ber of people, the availability of 
greater savings for liquidating a 
portion of this debt and the extent 
to which disposable income is in 
excess of the cost of basic necessi- 
ties, must be taken into considera- 
tion in the development of an ap- 
propriate yardstick for determin- 
ing .when consumer debt has 
reached a limit beyond which it 
cannot safely go. 

Morris KRiTz 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

The optimistic analysis of con- 
sumer credit by Arno H. Johnson, 
Vice-President of J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co. [BW—Sep.17°55,p200— 
Consumer Credit; How High Can 
It Go?) is most interesting, cheer- 
ful, and encouraging at this time 
when the authorities who have the 
power to influence the volume of 
credit are attempting to put on the 
brakes. 

It is not exactly the present ratio 
of consumer credit to disposable 
income of approximately 12% that 
is worrying the experts, but 
whether the people who owe the 
debt are the ones with the 12% 
disposable income. 

We have lots of faith in J. Walter 
Thompson. This is no time for 
fear. 

BLANKS EVERETT 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Recession or Hesitation? 


Dear Sir: 

Your editorial refers to “our al- 
ready vigorous boom” {|BW—Sep. 
24'55,p200—New Strength Behind 
the Boom] and mentions more and 
more expansion, more and more 
capital spending. But you do point 
out the sources of strain and the 
pressures that lead to inflation. 

I take it that we will not have a 
real “recession,” only what might 
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Effective protection against fire can be achieved with 
an automatic sprinkler system. Records of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association for a 10 year period 
reveal not one loss of life in 160 fires in hospitals hav- 
ing sprinklers. Contrast that with unsprinklered hos- 
pitals. Here, the record is shocking. Of 58 fires in 
unsprinklered hospitals, there were 226 deaths. 


In am address before the 1954 session of the South- 
eastern Hospital Conference, the following statement 
was made by Mr. George E. Linney, Assistant Admin- 
istrator, Georgia Baptist Hospital, Acianta. 


“Early in 1947 the Georgia Baptist Hospital installed 
a Grinnell Sprinkler System in its surgical building 
(now the west wing of the main 
building), also a similar system in 
a large nurses’ residence. In 1952 
the service building, including a 
warehouse, laundry, and repair 
shops, was protected by Grinnell 
Sprinklers. The reduction in fire 
insurance was gratifying.” 


Mr. George E. Linney 
Assistant Administrator 
Georgia Baptist Hospital, Atlanta 

















GEORGIA BAPTIST HOSPITAL, Edwin B. Peel, Administrator 
Stevens and Wilkinson, Architects 
Henry C. Beck Company, Contractor 


a Fi / oe an 18.7% annual return! 


For example (the figures are Mr. Linney’s) ... 

















Total Cost of Annual System 
Area Sprinkler Savings in pays for 
Protected Systems Insurance itself in 
108,000 sq. ft. $27,792 $5,205.49* 5.34 yeors 





Manutucturing, Engineering and installation of Automatic Sprinklers Since 1878 


*Represents 18.7% annual return on investment in 
Grinnell Sprinkler protection. 











This simply bears out the statement often made in these 
advertisements that Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers can 
provide substantial reductions in insurance premiums. 
As a general rule, they not only quickly pay for them- 
selves, but then start paying you an attractive annual 
return on your investment. 

Why not have a Grinnell engineer survey your prop- 
erty and submit an estimate of cost. There is no obli- 
gation. Contact the Grinnell office nearest you, or 
write: Grinnell Company, Inc., 265 West Exchange 
Street, Providence, R. L. 


GRINNELL 


PROTECTION AGAINST EVERY FIRE HAZARD 











‘Thoroug bred, frorseeowe 


for your motor-driven products 
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For motor-driven 


io 


The unexcelled performance of 
Lamb Electric Motors in many types 
of industrial, commercial and do- 
mestic products is evidence of their 
outstanding quality. 


Dependability and efficiency (opti- 
mum weight-size-horsepower ratio) 
are features that result from proper 
design and careful manufacture by 
personnel having many years of ex- 
perience in the small motor field. 


May we demonstrate how Lamb 
Electric Motors can bring these 
advantages —and also perhaps 
lower costs—to your products? 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY 
KENT, OHIO 


in Canede: Lamb Electric — Division of 
Sangamo Company ltd. — Leaside, Ontario 


Electric 


rracriowat nonstrowee MOTORS 





be called a “hesitation,” a dip too 
shallow to be called a “recession.” 

Ernest W. MANDEVILLE 
ALLENHURST, N. J. 


*Reader Mandeville is carrying 
the analysis further than we would. 
At this point, it seems to us that 
the boom has a vigor that will 
carry well into next year. 


Viscount Mis-count 


Dear Sir: 

We in Capital Airlines always 
enjoy reading about the Viscount. 
However, your comment {[BW— 
Sep.17°55,p138| is not factually 
correct. The Viscount is powered 
by four Rolls-Royce Dart engines. 

James W. AUSTIN 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
CAPITAL AIRLINES 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


*So it is. BW knows better, 
slipped up on engine count. In 
defense, the editor notes 
Viscount is so quiet and 
that it’s easy to forget about all 
power. 


Scholarship Knowhow 


Dear Sir: 

Your admirable editorial on the 
new scholarship plan of the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship Corp. 
[BW—Sep.17'55,p200—Giant Step 
in Education] says, “At present, 
over half of the high school gradu- 
ates in the top 10% of their class 
are denied college education be- 
cause they lack funds.” This was 
clearly meant to paraphrase, in 
simple and straightforward English, 
the statement in the prospectus of 
National Merit Scholarship Corp. 
to the effect that of the outstanding 
students in high school today, per- 
haps as many as haif do not go to 
college, in far too many cases be- 
cause of lack of financial means. 

But while the two statements 
sound as if they said the same thing 
they are actually quite different. 
You assert that 50% of the ablest 
graduates do not go to college. The 
proportion of the ablest graduates 
that go to college, is actually much 
higher—perhaps as high as 65% 
or 70%... . The actual fact is that, 
those among the top-flight high 
school students who do not go to 
college for financial reasons, while 
perhaps the largest single group, do 
not number more than 15%, at 
most 20%, of the top-flight high 
school graduates. . 

And the real problem is not that 
they are being “denied” a college 
education. Indeed the really able 
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Make more work space 
from your floor space 





J-M Class A Asbestos Walis are movablie...save space and make 
space... are noncombustible, moderately priced ...come in pleasing colors 


New Johns-Manville Class A Movable 
Walls offer you advantages never before 
combined in an asbestos movable wall. They 
are modestly priced. They are noncombus- 
tible. They have a textured, stipple finish in 
restful colors. They reduce maintenance and 
relocation costs to a new low. 

The finish of Johns-Manville Class A 
Movable Walls is a tough, hard film much 
thicker than on the usual movable partition. 
It is mar- and scratch-resistant . . . rejects 
stain and soil... can be easily washed and 
even scrubbed, if necessary. If damaged, it 
can be touched up inexpensively to look 
like new ... and, unlike other types of fac- 


tory-finished partitions, can be repainted 
with ordinary paint. 


Undivided responsibility for a complete job 
These flush or glazed partitions are erected 
as well as furnished by the Johns-Manville 
Construction Department complete with 
doors, door hardware, glass and trim. 

An estimate will convince you that the 
cost of J-M Movable Walls compares favor- 
ably with other types of wall construction. 
For details, write Johns-Manville, Depart- 
ment BW, Box 158, New York 16, N.Y. In 
Canada, write 565 Lakeshore Road East, 
Port Credit, Ontario. 


See “MEET THE PRESS” on NBC-TV, sponsored on alternate Sundays by Johns-Manville 


5 MANY!) 


Johns-Manville 


coment surfaces 

Generous reinforcing for 
- added strength 

Neoncombustible all-min- 


- eral insulating core 





youngster who is among the top 
10% of his class, can almost al- 
ways today get fairly adequate 
scholarship help. .. . 

But in far too many cases the 
youngster—and even more so his 
parents—does not even realize that 
he might get the financial help he 
needs, and therefore does not even 
try to apply for college. To moti- 
vate these youngsters to apply, and 
to spur them on to try for a college 
education, is one of the major aims 
of National Merit Scholarship 
Corp. Unlike . . . traditional 
scholarship plans which only be- 
gin after a youngster has applied to 
a college the National Merit 
Scholarship Plan goes into all the 
high schools and tries to find and 
motivate the youngsters while still 
in their junior or senior high schooi 
A dollar saved is a dollor that finds year. [That] is one of the outstand- 
ing innovations of this “giant step 
in education. . 

PeTer F. Drucker 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT 
tage of the technicol advances made MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


its way into the profit side of the ledger. 


You con save dollars by taking advan- 


on products you use as components. 
Wolverine Tube has poved the woy Beneficial Boom Talk 
with the development of the unique Dear Sir: 


Wolverine Trufin*—the integral finned This morning | had the oppor- 
tube. Still another example is the ex- tunity of looking through your 
publication and noticed that you 
: had presented an article entitled 
operation which produces clcsures or The Boom Keeps Going in 1956 
semi-closures in the fabrication of tubu- [BW—Sep24'55,p28}. This type of 
article regarding new orders for 
various categories of heavy equip- 
ment is one of the most beneficial 
articles that we have seen in some 
time. ... 

copper-base alloys, aluminum and We certainly hope that this type 
of information will be a continuing 


“ait : thing in BUSINESS WEEK. 
fabrication, alloys, corrosion, etc., are C. W. Decker 


clusive Spun End Process, a one-step 


lar shaped parts from plain tube. 
Wolverine provides an ideal source for 
plain and finned tube in copper, 


electric-welded steel. Such problems as 


answered by Wolverine Field Engi- LE ROI DIVISION 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


neering Service. 


Yes, you get service—ond savings 
— when you come to Wolverine. There's The Cost of Schools 
proof in our General Products Catalog. Dear Sir: 


Write for your copy today! We have read with much inter- 
est your article titled Schools Give 
WOLVERINE TUBE, 1433 Central Ave- the Answer {[BW—Sep.17°55,p196). 
It reports that, “The average price 
for the conventional school build- 
ss egies etiam: die ing is $27,000 per room” and as 
much as $36,400. Of course, we 

don't know what BUSINESS WEEK 
considers a conventional school, 
WOLVERINE T UBE but we can assure you that at these 
DIVISION OF CALUMET @ HWECLA, INC prices, you can’t mean brick and 
Manufacturers of Quality Contrwlled Tubing tile schools in the Southwest... . 
and Extwded Aluminum Shapes _..« The O. Henry Junior High 
School, recently completed in Aus- 
tin, Tex. . . . has 36 teaching sta- 
tions with 30 pupils in each. The 
PRODUCERS OF TUBING AND TUBULAR PRODUCTS OF COPPER, cost per teaching station was 
COPPER-BASE ALLOY, ALUMINUM AND WELDED STEEL $18,650. . . . The total cost for 


nue, Detroit 9, Michigan. 


"nec. U. &. PAT. OFF, 
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Could chemical science improve the strength 
of plastics without increasing weight or bulk? 


NOW -PLASTICS WITH 
“BUILT-IN BOUNCE”’ 


They’re called RUBBER-phenolics—this Ceneral 
Electric chemical contribution to the plastics industry 
that makes possible stronger—yet lighter—parts. 


Stronger—because the new resilience obtained through 
the addition of nitrile rubber gives them many times 
the impact-resistance of regular phenolics. 


Lighter—because the new resilience offers design en- 
gineers an opportunity to work with thinner wall 
sections, less heavy reinforcement. 


You'll find versatile G-E rubber-phenolic plastics at 
work in scores of industries~as handles, gears, elec- 
trical components~almost anywhere that plastics must 
do tough jobs without fatigue or failure. They repre- 


1 jemeiie bt + 
 FRAVVREQ? . 
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sent another example of progress for all—through 
General Electric chemical progress. 
+ & * 

For new developments in Plastics Compounds, Silicones, 
Electrical Insulating Materials, Industrial Resins and 
Varnishes, Plastics Laminating and Molding . . . write for 
“G-E Chemical Products” Booklet (CDG-101) to 
CHEMICAL AND METALLUAGICAL DIVISION, 
General Electric Company, Section 500-8A, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Progress ls Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 








LOOUK WUC 


at your check-preparation costs 


In a recent survey, The Todd Company found that it costs 


the average business 32¢ to write a check. The diagram 
below shows how these costs are distributed. 

The biggest cost factors— accounting for 26 of the 
32 cents--are the time and money consumed in checking 
invoices, preparing and signing, reconciling the bank 
balance. 

With Todd procedures for accounts pay- 
able, you not only get top quality and 
guaranteed safety in the checks you 
use, but Todd analysts give 
dozens of time-saving sug- 
gestions and short cuts. 

To get all the facts, mail 4 


the coupon below. — reconciling bent eccount 
= @verage cost of check itself 


rs / THE TODD COMPANY, inc., Dept. BW, 


. ; Rochester 3, N.¥. 
: P'ease send full details on the Todd Procedures for 
é é é Accounts Payable 
COMPANY, INC. 


Name of Firm 


—_ City 


eocwestTer NEw vYoRK 


SALES OFFICES IN - PRINCIPAL CITIES 


pisTeisUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD By 


Telephone 


| 


nes cere rs ere er es ee ee 


— 
a 





the 83,553 sq. ft. was $911,422.66, 

which includes $8.30 per sq. ft. for 

structural and $2.62 for all elec- 

trical and mechanical work. . . . 
CLAyrorD T. GRIMM. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

CLAY PRODUCTS ASSN. OF THE 

SOUTHWEST 
AUSTIN, TEX. 


Interpreting the Map 


Dear Sir: 

Your special report entitled 
What's Happening to the Face of 
the Industrial Map [BW—Aug.13 
"55,p78| again presents a picture of 
New England which is so distorted 
as to be misleading. . . . 

Changes in the industrial activity 
of a region when expressed as a 
percentage of the total national 
activity are interesting figures but 
certainly they are indicative neither 
of growth nor stagnation of a par- 
ticular region. . . . It isn’t going to 
bother us too much if the output of 
the rest of the nation, when added 
to ours, reduces the relative vol- 
ume of our production in the na- 
tional picture. Such a change is 
inevitable and to be expected... . 
The use which you make, and the 
interpretation which you put on, 
the shift of percentages without any 
consideration of absolute per- 
formance is what bothers this New 
Englander. .. . 

If I plant a small maple tree in 
my back yard and it grows faster 
than the great elm tree out front, it 
doesn't mean the elm is shrinking. 
And New England isn't shrinking. 
It’s experiencing its best years in 
history in terms of jobs, income, 
population, and stability of employ- 
ment... . 

I am more impressed by the fact 
that we have increased our outpuit, 
our per cepita income, and our 
stability than | am with the equally 
true fact that we are not produc- 
ing today as great a percentage of 
the total national output as in the 
past, simply because other areas are 
developing as they should. . . . In 
1954 New England had approxi- 
mately 15 manufacturing jobs per 
100 population compared to 5 for 
the Southwest and 9 for the Pacific 
region. 

Yes, the figures of your Special 
Report are interesting to examine. 
However, they do not present New 
England in its true light. 

A. R. SCHILLER 
PRESIDENT 


PUBLIC SERVICE CO. OF NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
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HOW TO PICK PLASTICS 





NEWS GETS AROUND FAST 


C-11 for example: It’s a plastic 
with newsworthy attributes. It's 
rigid but not brittle . . . since C-11 
possesses high strength and a 
resistance, It has fine clarity . 
sparklin ames sy pa 
breakable drinking 

bright true colors se for ae light 

in-weight dishware and scores of 

other products). As you would ex- 
pect, it resists foods and chemicals 
excellently. With Baxexrre Brand 
C-11 this fan blade is molded in 


one economical piece (giving 
tigm too). 
Tie kee wide choice in the 
varied Baxe.ite plastics family. 
Besides C-1} there are epoxies, sty- 
oa a polyethylenes, poly. 
phenolics in variety 
of useful nae o 
visit with our booklet “Condensed 
Reference File of Baxexrre Plas- 
tics and Resins” may give you some 
new ideas. For a ee copy write 
Dept. JH-14. 


BRAND 


MOLDING MATERIALS 


Visit BAuaiite’s exhibit, Booth 1375, National Metal Exposition, Oct. 17-21, 


Philadelphia Convention Halls, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 80 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
The term Baxe.ite and the Trefoil Svmbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 





HOW HERCULES HELPS... 








@ MULTICOLOR APPEAL—More than 1,000,000 square feet of exterior and interior surfaces 
of the new Beverly Hilton Hotel in Beverly Hills, Calif. have been decorated with single- 
spray applications of multicoior lacquer. Based on Hercules® nitrocellulose, multicolor lacquers 
are gaining increasing acceptance as a fast-drying, economical, and durable decorative finish. 


@ A PRODUCTION LINE PROBLEM, excessive foam can destroy 
quality control in the manufacture of paper, synthetic rubber, 
and other products, A 2 pound brick of convenient, easy-to- 
handle Hercules® Defoamer 4, however, can make as much as 
10 gallons of highly effective foam control solution, Send for 
free testing sample 


@® A NEW SOURCE OF SUPPLY for acetone has been created 
by Hercules’ Gibbstown, N. J. oxychemical plant. From 
photographic film to nail polish, from paints and lacquers 
to acetate rayon, acetone plays a vital production role as 
a solvent, 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
968 Market St., Wilmington 9, Del. Sales Offices in Principal Cities / / fe R 4 : / , i f: : S 


SYNTHETIC RESINS, CELLULOSE PRODUCTS, CHEMICAL COTTON, TERPENE CHEMICALS, 
ROSIN AND ROSIN DERIVATIVES, CHLORINATED PRODUCTS, OXYCHEMICALS, 
EXPLOSIVES, AND OTHER CHEMICAL PROCESSING MATERIALS. CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTAY 
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Uncertainty over inventory policy, virtually nonexistent two weeks 
ago, is beginning to show up. 


Hand-over-fist buying of raw materials, prevalent for months, has abated 
in the last few days. The change first became conspicuous in markets 
abroad, but it has grown quite apparent in this country, too. 


Whiffs of inflation (freely attributed to the political situation) may be 
luring some buyers to the stock market. 


But in commodities, where the real thing ought to show up if it’s going 
to show at all, there’s no price rise to confirm inflation. 


In fact, commodities tell quite the opposite story so far. 


Even: in farm products, last week’s enthusiasm proved evanescent. 
Most of those early plus signs soon were replaced by minuses. 


And bear in mind that farm products enjoy some real advantages: 
¢ Prices have slid until some leveling off seems in the cards. 
¢ Chances have improved for restoration of high-and-rigid supports. 
¢ Inflation, were it to take, would outweigh even the surpluses. 


Prices of industrial raw materials aren't on the skids, but they have at 
least temporarily lost their summertime buoyancy. 


Two of the strongest, copper and rubber, have proved vulnerable. 


Traders in foreign markets, who couldn’t get enough of either com- 
modity up until a short time ago, now are out of the buying mood. 


Rubber supplies probably will be entirely adequate for the next several 
months—as long as speculators abroad keep to the sidelines. 


We’re now in the slack period (relatively slack, at least) for auto com- 
panies’ original-equipment tire needs. 

Meanwhile, use of synthetic rubber has increased sharply, and so has its 
share of the U.S. market relative to tree rubber. 


Domestic copper output has been pushed to the utmost since the strike 
(with producers drawing rewards from today’s high price while, at the same 
time, helping to still the shrieks of inventory-short customers). 


There’s no hint that the shortage is over, but indications are that many 
in the trade think it won’t last indefinitely. 


London prices are down more than 5¢ a lb. from the high. In New 
York, you can buy futures, calling for delivery next spring, about 4¢ a lb. 
cheaper than a fortnight ago. And scrap prices have eased. 


Weakness in copper scrap—the No. 2 grade that moves most freely— 
reflects refiners’ price qualms. 


Scrap is down 34¢ from its high. But, to be refined and sold profitably, 
it still will have to bring more than the “official” 43¢ a lb. quoted by the 
big producers for the virgin metal. 
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Uneasiness in the markets for industrial raw materials hasn’t hit steel 
serap so far. Quotations moved up again last week, continuing the four- 
month rise that has marked the mills’ all-out productien drive. 


8 
Lessened inventory buying now undoubtedly is healthy in many respects 
—providing it doesn’t become a progressive reduction. 
* Excessive price markups on most-wanted materials will be avoided. 
¢ Supplies will be spread more equally among fabricators. 
¢ “Adjustment” of an over-bought position next year won't be needed. 


Extraordinary vigor in sales has prevented inventories from rising more 
rapidly this year. Nevertheless, the trend has been steadily up. 


Estimates generally place the rise at a $5-billion annual rate. 


Yet if you take the dollar figures collected each month by the Dept. of 
Commerce, stocking up at the manufacturing level in the first eight months 
of the year amounted to little more than $1-billion. 


Values that melted away from stock prices on the last two Blue Mon- 
days must be taken into account by everyone selling high-priced goods. 


Shrinking paper profits always throw a different light on the indi- 
vidual’s ideas of how much extra cash he has to spend. And, in a year of 
extraordinary borrowing, it might even impose a sort of debt limit. 


This could mean a lot in the luxury items that loom so large in Christ- 
mas trade. It even could affect the sale of new cars. 


Auto manufacturers seem to be thinking in terms of November-Decem- 
ber production even higher than the 1,150,000 produced last year. 


This, of course, is before some of the new models have made their 
appearance—and before any have really tested the market. 


And projected output is certainly 300,000 higher than retail sales in 
any previous November-December period. Besides, the sales picture is 
blurred by blitz-selling since July. 


Use of consumer credit apparently will push such debt up close to 
$37-billion by yearend even if auto sales lag a bit (with more than one-third 
of the total representing time-paper on automobiles). 


The rise of $7-billion in 1955 not only would mark the greatest gain 
ever in a single year; it also would be fully 50% greater than the addition 
to consumer debt in either 1952 or 1953, heretofore the years of most rapid 
expansion. 


People have been using charge accounts actively this year, but this has 
been dwarfed by the soaring totals for installment credit. 


Stores had owing to them a bit more than $3-billion on charged mer- 
chandise at last report. This was almost 10% higher than a year earlier. 


This compares with $26-billion for all installment debt (up 20% in a 
year) and with $13%4-billion for auto paper (up more than 30%). 
Contents copyrighted ender the geceral copyright on the Oct. 6, 1956, iseue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St. New York, N.Y. 








Styling 
is a challenge 


».».- in wheels 


by Kelisey-Hayes 


Modern automotive design demands 

striking beauty in every line, 

brute strength in every part. To 

Kelsey-Hayes, this is both a 

challenge and a responsibility. We 

measure our success by the number of 

cars on the road today that ride on wheels by 


Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


KELSEY-HAYES 


A Major Supplier to the Automotive, Aviation and Agricultural Industries 
Wheels, Brakes, Brake Drums, Special Parts for all industry 9 Plonts — Detroit and Jackson, Mich. 
McKeesport, Po. ... los Angeles, Windsor, Ont., Canade . .. Davenport, lo. (French & Hecht Farm implement and Wheel Div.) 








this is a 
wise mans 


The Design Engineer wants facts about bearings and, wisely, he 
starts his search in a catalog that covers both ball and roller bearings 
the @ ’ catalog 

He knows some other things... 

e that @ 's field engineering staff, second to none in 
breadth of experience, has a man on call in his area... 
that a@osvr's home office engineering staff has men who 
specialize on bearing applications in his industry... 
that @cser’s expanded laboratory can, if needed, perform 
special experimental work on his problem... 

serving all industries — invests most heavily in bearing ap- 

plication service. By putting the right bearing in the right place, this 
service can help your product gain a competitive edge—through lower 
cost, longer life, reduced maintenance, and improved performance. 
BRP INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA 
manufacturers of BUF and HESS-BRIGHT® bearings. 


760! 
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AND ROLLER BEARINGS | 
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§ Lotest Preceding Year 1946 
Week Week Ago Average 


Business Week Index fabove) | . , , 1426 = 1142.7 7 1224 916 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 2,330 12,341 2,264 1,692 1,281 
Production of automobiles and trucks 143,566 +151,804 105,680 84,110 62,880 
Segiening const. awards (Eng. News-Ree. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $64,073 $65,860 $56,241 $46,699 $17,083 
er output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 10,627 10,756 10,706 9,158 4,238 

oie ood condensate production (daily av:, thousands of bbis.).......... 6,661 6,671 6,662 6,145 4,751 
Siuidioes cos! production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,605 1,662 1,622 1,377 1,745 
Paperboard production (tons) 292,654 293,667 291,453 260,584 167,269 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and Lc.l. (daily av., thousands of cars) 77 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars). 59 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year). +3% 
Business failures (Dun & B eet, number). 186 


Spot commodities, daily index bs "s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100).... 407.4 410.8 407.6 405.1 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, dail . 8. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = - 100) 98.6 98.7 97.2 88.6 ++73.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. ¢ Dest Dept. “of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 79.1 79,2 79,3 93.1 ++75.4 
Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.). . 19.5¢ 19.3¢ 18.9¢ 19.1l¢ 17.5¢ 
Finished steel, index (U. S. "Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 153.9 153.9 153.9 144.6 +1764 
Scrap steel com site (Iron Age, ton) , $44.83 $44.83 $43.83 $32.00 $20.27 
= per (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&M], b.).. i 43.970¢ 44.365¢ 44.856¢ 30.000¢ 14.045¢ 

t (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, $2.20 $2.13 $2.07 $2.38 $1.97 
ve daily price (middling, 14 designated markets, Ib.) 32.5le¢ 32.8l¢ 33.43¢ 34.49¢ °*30.56¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.)............... $1.72 $1.73 $1.79 $2.23 $1.51 


90 stocks, price index ‘Standard & Poor's)... Peas ink « Dy v% 343.0 351.8 346.8 258.0 135.7 
Medium 4. my corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’ s) 3.59% 3.58% 3.59% 3.48% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 24-24% 24-24% 24% 14-14% 1-1% 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks..................... 56,306 56,263 55,931 55,043 4145,820 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks. . 84,503 84,516 84,412 82,689 +171,916 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 24,670 24,570 24,171 21,015 ++9,299 
U. S. gov't  Fpeng obligations held, preees member banks... . 30,347 30,546 30,948 35,696 +149,879 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding...... POVve's 25,478 25,613 25,217 24,687 23,883 


Lotest Preceding Year 1946 

Month Month Ago Average 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions) s ive , $2,758 $2,761 $2,460 $803 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions) s $1,243 $1,224 $1,214 $197 
Consumer credit outstanding (in millions) $33,636 $32,896 $28,736 $6,704 
Installment credit outstanding (in millions) , ' $26,155 $25,476 $21,901 $3,174 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions) Manees $44,294 $43,938 $43,059 $21,238 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions)........ $11,930 $11,910 $11,780 $5,489 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) $23,380 $23,370 $22,450 $9,791 


° Preliminary, week ended Oct, |, 1955. +? Estimate. & Date jor “Latest Week” on each series on requen, 
+ Revised, ** Ten designated market: 
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ENERAL BUSINESS: 


WASHINGTON: BUSINESS AS USUAL. With less 
anxiety, government officials carry on the long- 
established policies. Eisenhower still is President 
in fact, he makes it clear......... 


PITTSBURGH'S NEW HEART. Meilon Square, the 
heart oi a blue chip business community, is open 
Gas BUNRNORE mids cc te cvescsecees 


8-MILLION CARS. These sales are almost sure for 
1955. Can 1956 keep up the pace?........... p. 27 


MAKING U.S. CUSTOMERS 
ABROAD. U.S. advertising overseas 
is gaining fast .............. p. 136 
EXPEDITERS OF TRADE. That's the 


job the Economic Commission for 
Europe faces in Geneva...... p. 142 


A RIVAL POR BANK OF AMERICA. 
Ite one-time parent is back in state 
wide banking p. 56 
HOW TO BORROW $100-MILLION. 
Pittsburgh sewer loan hedged against 
dearer money ... .--p. 58 
HUGHES AND ODLUM MOVE 
CLOSER. Their RKO-Atlas merger 
offers advantages.............p. 59 


IN WASHINGTON. News about auto. 
mation, overbuilding, Snake River 
power, nickel snes Bee 


AUTO MAKERS NOW SELL PRES- 
TIGE, They hope that the glamor of 
one “super” car will rub off on the 
rest of the line... p. 104 


A CODE FOR ATOMIC EXPORTS. 
With ban ending, industry wants to 
know the rules... p. 112 
SCHOOLS ARE COSTING MORE. 
School boards find that the bargain 
days are over....... ..p. 118 


OLD LAW BREEDS TROUBLE ON 
THE RAILS. Strike votes prompt 
search for a new code p. 120 


ee p. 25 


eae eee be p. 26 





Figures of the Week 
Charts of the Week ....... ! 











UAW HAS UNION SHOP SPLURGE. 
The GM contract started it off.p. 127 


SELF-INSURANCE ... of welfare 
funds is getting a legal test in New 
York State ....... Sp ae p. 129 


VENTURES, LTD: NEW GOAL— 
PROFITS. Ventures, Lid., big Cana- 
dian holding company, is out to make 

p. 68 


NEW POLICY ON LABOR. Manage- 
ment is countering union demands— 
not bucking them.............p. 72 


CASH FOR JET AGE. Eastern Air 


PENNSY GETS NEW-TYPE SETUP. 
Nine —* will pg its old divi- 
sions .. gx p. 80 





The Pictures—Associated Photogra 
phers—26; Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co,—102; Bell Telephone Labs—90; 
Calvert Distillers Corp.—49 (It.); Joe 
Clark-——104, 105; Grant Compton— 
30, 31; Frankfort Distillers Co.—49 
(rt.); Hiram Walker—48; IN.P.— 
161 (bot. It.); Simpson Kalisher—72; 
Herb Kratovil—28, 136; Oxy-Catalyst, 
Inc.—100; Bob Phillips—Cover, 160 
(bot. rt.); A. A. Schecter Associates 
27; Mike Shea—182, 183, 186; Lee 
C. Sulener-—-160 (top it.); Trans 
america Corp.—56; Unations—1 46; 
U.P-—160 (top rt, ctr, It), 161 
(top rt., bot. rt.); U. S. Rubber Co.— 
86; Whiting Corp.--99; W. W 160 
(ctr. rt., bot. It.), 161 (top It.) 











hard to get, too .. 


WALL STREET GOES FOREIGN NOW. There’s a 
new flurry of activity in U.S. private investment in 


overseas enterprises ..............5++0+l00.Pe 28 


SPECTACULARS FORCE TV INTO NEW FIELDS. 
Networks get into theater, movie, and even book 
business to assure a supply of material. Talent is 
Rab eCue bbe ce bess cedeeeeted p. 30 


BUDGET BALANCE TOPPLES OVER AGAIN. Boost 
in Defense spending dims hopes for this year.p. 32 


IT’S THE FULL LINE THAT WINS 


ANSWER TO DECANTERS? Hiram 


Walker tries a prewrapped package 
for the holiday trade . 8 


ONLY ONE MORE PLACE TO GO. 
That's the spot Vice-President Nixon 
finds himself in .............: p. 160 


WIRING FOR TIRE. U.S. Rubber’s 
newest tire uses wire to take the 
wrinkle out of tires............ p. 86 
SUN POWER PHONE SYSTEM 
gets a try in Georgia.......... p. 90 








How to keep an inner tube together at the seams 


Freezing an inner tube? Oddly 
enough, that’s what the man in the 
picture is doing. He’s hardening a 
freshly formed seam so it will hold 
together in the vulcanizer. 


Key units in the production of in- 
ner tubes at Carlisle Tire and Rub- 
ber Company of Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
vania, are four “‘Freon’’* charged re- 
frigerating systems. Contact with a 
“Freon” filled pipe at 20°F. for a few 
minutes strengthens the butt splice 
of an inner tube. 


“FREON” 


SAFE REFRIGERANTS 


* Freon” i Du Pont’s registered trade-mark for its 


duorinated hydrocarbon refrigerants 


Senn oF 


Better Things fo: Better Living — through Chemuatry 


“Our York refrigerating systems 
give us the efficiency, safety and 
economy we need at Carlisle,” says 
Mr. Kaebnick, Chief Plant Engineer. 
“By efficiency I mean close temper- 
ature control—safety, no health haz- 
ard from a refrigerant leak. Economy 
shows upinlowmaintenance costs and 
little production loss due to repairs.” 

Modern refrigeration has solved 
many production problems.“‘Freon”’ 
refrigerants are ideal for industry, 
because they are nonflammable, non- 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Room 2420 
Nemours Bidg., Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Please send me the booklet ‘‘How Air Conditioning and 


Refrigeration Benefit Industry.” 


Name 


ee” ere 2 


Address. 


City 


explosive and virtually nontoxic. For 
nearly 25 years Du Pont has been 
manufacturing “Freon” to exacting 
laboratory standards — insuring con- 
tinuous top quality and uniformity, 
Perhaps refrigeration can help you 
improve quality and cut costs. You 
will find profitable information in 
Du Pont’s booklet “‘How Air Condi- 
tioning and Refrigeration Benefit In- 
dustry.” Clipoutand mail thecoupon 
below. See what air conditioning and 
refrigeration can do for you. 


Position 


State 
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At Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company (known as “3 M”), they say, 


‘“‘He’s America’s No. 1 stick-up man!”’ 


“Need a ‘Scotch’ brand tape for grafting trees? Wrapping a 
new automobile? Splicing a rug? 

“We have ‘em — and hundreds more,” says “3 M” Exec- 
utive Vice-President L. F. Weyand, “No wonder they call 
me the ‘stick-up man.’ 


But there's one kind of sticky tape you won't find around 
here, and that's red tape. When our dealers or customers 
ask for a shipment in a hurry, we take them at their word. 


—_—® AirExpress 


“We call Air Express — and the shipment is delivered in a 
matter of hours! 

“We know we can depend on Air Express. We prove it 
hundreds of times a year. What's more, we save money by 
using Air Express. A 25 Ib. shipment from Sc. Paul to Miami, 
for example, costs $13.65 door to door (one charge), That's 
20¢ less than amy other air carrier — and the service just 
can't be compared !”’ 


> 


GarTs THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines 


CALL AIF EXPRESS ... divisioneds PAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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Washington: Business as Usual 


@ The President, continuing his recovery after an 


anxious moment, begins brief work sessions. 


@ His ncte to Vice-Pres. Nixon sets the line: He 


is still President; Nixon is merely acting in his absence, 


as on other occasions. 


@ Meanwhile, the policies have long since been 


set, and the Administration team is carrying them ouf. 


The national government, beset by 
anxicty and doubt at the onset of Pres. 
Eisenhower’s illness, steadied down this 
week. 

The tempo was slow, but this is be- 
cause there were no major policy de- 
cisions that needed to be taken hur- 
riedly. Except for the overhanging 
knowledge that the President was not 
through his period of physical crisis, 
it was a time of business as usual for the 
government. 
¢ “Dear Dick” —F rom his bed in Fitz- 
simons Army Hospital in Denver, 
Eisenhower contributed to a resurgence 
of confidence. Probably his most im- 
portant act of the week was to send, 
on Monday, a one-sentence letter to 
Vice-Pres. Richard M, Nixon. It said: 

“Dear Dick: 

“I hope you will continue to have 
meetings of the National Security 
Council and of the Cabinet, over 
which you will preside in accordance 
with the procedure which you have 
followed at my request in the past dur- 
ing my absence from Washington. 

“As ever, 

“Dwight D. Eisenhower.” 

In fact, Nixon (page 160) had al- 
ready presided last week over meetings 
of both the Council and the Cabinet. 
But the letter contained a boon to 
Nixon—Presidential endorsement of his 
actions in an awkward situation where 
some critics were already saving he had 
overstepped his authority 

The letter also had another effect. 
It constituted a public declaration, for 
anyone who still doubted the fact, that 
Eisenhower was still President, with 
full control of government. 

* Anxious Moment—With the atmos- 
phere cleared, Washington moved for- 
ward with its business. Not all the 


anxiety is gone. Indeed, there were bad 
moments Sunday night when the Presi- 
dent’s doctors noted that Eisenhower 
was “a little tired” and “did not feel 
as well as usual.” 

Monday morning's medical bulletin 
was delayed because Eisenhower slept 
later than usual, causing a hold-up in 
his early morning examination. When 
it finally came, the bulletin contained 
reassuring words—“rested and re- 
freshed,” “no changes to indicate com- 
plications,” and “condition remains 
satisfactory.” 

Tension eased off, and Washington 
breathed easier. A lot of government 
officials took a long lunch, tarrying at 
their tables to watch the World Series 
on television. Nixon performed a 
ceremonial chore, dedicating the new 
cight-story glass and granite National 
Housing Center building in downtown 
Washington. In the afternoon, he went 
to the White House for informal con 
ferences with F.isenhower aides on what 
he called “routine government matters.” 
¢ Presidential Acts—In Denver, mean- 
while, Eisenhower and Sherman Adams, 
the White House chief of staff, were 
at work. Besides signing the Nixon 
letter—which Adams took with him 
when he flew from Washington to 
Denver last weekend—Eisenhower 2lso: 

¢ Signed a document giving U.S. 
approval to Japanese participation in 
the General Agreement on Tariffs & 
Trade (GATT). 

e Signed a memorandum authoriz 
ing quarterly reports by the Interna 
tiona Cooperation Administration 
(formerly Foreign Operations Admin 
istration) to six Congressional commit 
tees. 

¢ Gave verbal approval to exten 
sion of time for a federal emergency 


board to investigate a dispute between 
the Pennsylvama RR and the CIO 
Transport Workers Union. 

It was Eisenhower's busiest time 
since he was stricken on Sept. 24 by 
coronary thrombosis, but the work ses 
sion with Adams lasted a mere 10 
minutes. It set the pattern for the 
executive work day in weeks ahead. 
¢ Carrying On—Thus went the build 
back that had begun in a minor, but 
symbolic, way last Friday when Eisen 
hower initialed two routine lists of re- 
cess appointments to State Dept. posi 
tions. That was his first official act 
since the heart attack. 

Eisenhower's “team” was carrying 
on. On Sunday, Nixon told an im- 
promptu news conference, held on the 
sidewalk across the street from his 
Spring Valley home, that “every official 
of the government . . . has had only 
ene goal in mind, and that is to see 
that the government ran as close as 
possible to the way we think the Presi- 
dent would have wanted it.” 

Secy. of State John Foster Dulles 
contributed to the feeling that things 
were going as before. On Tuesday, he 
held his customary news conference and 
disclosed he had warned Russian For- 
cign Minister V. M. Molotov that de- 
livery of arms to Egypt would do 
nothing to ease world tensions. 

Dulles was confident he could talk 
with Eisenhower on any matters that 
might raise urgent foreign policy prob 
lems. But none had developed, and 
none was likely. The team had long 
since set out its guiding a Now 
it was a matter of applying them. 
¢ Politics and Baseball—There was 
even time by now for talks that had 
partisan political overtones, and Nixon 
was in on them. He had lunch Tues 
day with House Republican whip Leslie 
Arends of Illinois, just back from a 
tour of the furm belt. The subject: 
furm prices, and what Republicans 
should do about them 

Nixon and Arends also took time 
out to follow the Brooklyn victory in 
the final game of the World Series on 
the TV set in the Vice-President’s 
hideaway office in the Capitol. In its 
own small way, that reflected Wash- 
ington’s mood. Watching an entire 
game was a luxury that Nixon had de- 
nied himself earlier. 
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MELLON PARK, perched atop an underground garage, in the Golden Triangle. It's . 


Pittsburgh's New Heart 


lo Pittsburghers who remember the 
superannuated buildings and cramped 
parking lot (top picture) that occupied 
the area only two years ago, Mellon 
Square (bottom picture) is really strik- 
ing. There are rumors that it impressed 
even a New Yorker who happened by 
the day the square was opened 
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Chronologically, Mellon Square is 
merely the latest in a long series of 
projects in the city’s redevelopment 
(BW—Jun.21'52,p170). Businesswise, 
however, it’s as intriguing as any. It 
includes a block-square, 900-car under- 
ground garage in the heart of the 
Golden Triangle. Its immediate neigh 
bors are varied enough to include a 
dime store and a $1.9-billion bank. The 
stainless steel-clad home of the world’s 
largest steel producer stares icily across 
the park at the aluminum-<clad home 
of the world’s largest aluminum com 
pany. Mellon Square is the throbbing 
new heart of a blue chip business com- 
munity, and Pittsburghers are hoping 
that its name will acquire the plush 
patina that has been attached for years 
to Rockefeller Center in New York. 
¢ Balance—Mellon Square and its park 
help balance the commercial equation 
in the Golden Triangle. A major part 
of the city’s redevelopment peel 
obliterating a 59-acre commercial slum 
at the point where the Allegheny and 
Monongahela Rivers form the Ohio. 
There, flood control, a state park, and 
new office buildings have healed an 
economic ulcer. 

Uptown, near the base of the Tri- 
angle, there has been considerable re- 
development, too. There are the Mel 
lon-U.S. Steel and Alcoa buildings, a 
new hotel and a huge apartment house, 
plus three new parking garages, a hand- 
some new variety store, and a wide- 
aaa cleanup of older buildings. But 
these are too scattered to have the im- 
pact of Point Park and Gateway Center, 
side by side at the other end of the 
Triangle. 

What Mellon Square does is to tie 
the uptown projects pretty tightly to- 
gether. For example, the park plus its 
garage can do nothing but help Gim- 
bels, diagonally across the corner, ‘and 
should help develop traffic to the new 
W. T. Grant store on another corner. 

It lends vast improvement to the 
outlook from the Hotel William Penn 

the city’s largest—which already has 
installed a Garden Cafe and a Park 
Loggia overlooking the park. For the 
Henry W. Oliver Building, facing the 
hotel across the park, Mellon Square 
offers convenient parking for tenants 
and visitors; it’s almost a guarantee of 
full tenancy for years to come. 
¢ Public Monument—The project cer- 
tainly is all you would expect of the 
public monument to one of the na- 
tion’s wealthiest family names. Alto- 
gether, about $9-million went into it. 
Various Mellon funds contributed more 
than $4-million to buy the land, which 
was deeded to the Public Parking Au- 
thority. The latter built the polished 
granite garage at a cost to ab com- 
mercial garage operators wince. Mellon 
funds also built the park—and here, too, 
no expense was spared. 
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8-Million Cars 


That industry output is 
virtually certain for 1955. 
Question: Can 1956 keep up 
the pace? 


Entering the final quarter of its big- 
gest year, the auto industry found it 
hard to keep its enthusiasm within 
manageable limits. With an almost 
sure 5-million cars in sight this year, 
some executives already are predicting 
that next year will be just as good. 

For the first nine months of 1955, 
according to Ward’s Automotive Re- 
ports, production was just a shade 
under 6-million. Ward's estimates 
fourth-quarter output at slightly more 
than 2-million cars. It is commonly 
accepted by now that retail sales will be 
around 7.5-million, with perhaps an 
other 250,000 going into export. 
¢ Growing Market—In the face of 
such a market, there is some reluctance 
—even in normally optimistic Detroit 

to accept the belief that next year’s 
sales can be as good. However, the 
theory of the ever-widening market is 
backed by Gencral Motors. And GM, 
doing about 50% of the business, can 
go a long way toward furnishing the 
momentum to keep sales rolling. 

On two recent occasions, GM execu- 
tives—Ivan Wiles, general manager of 
Buick and a corporation vice-president, 
and J. M. Roche, general sales manager 
of Cadillac—have seen an 8-million-car 
year in their vision of 1956. And Wil- 
liam F. Hufstader, GM’s vice-president 
of distribution, has said 7-million car 
sales a year is the “new plateau” of the 
industry 

If Chrysler, Studebaker-Packard, and 
American Motors have any doubts 
about the GM stand, they are not stat- 
ing them publicly, But at least one 
Ford spokesman is being more con 
servative, Joseph E. Bayne, general 
sales manager of Mercury, says he is 
planning on an industry total next 
year of from 6.5-million to 7-million 
car sales. 

His feeling is backed by one industry 
analyst who feels that the forecasts 
of the GM executives are based more 
on sales policy than on the findings 
of GM's research staff. He concede;s, 
though, that he may be conservative. 
*« Second-Best—Even sales of 6.5-mil- 
lion cars would make 1956 the second- 
best year in automotive history. 

In other words, it appears as if there 
has been a permanent expansion ir, the 
auto market (BW—Mar.12°55,p28). 
That’s why you see continuing an- 
nouncements of facilities expansion by 
the auto makers. Most recent was last 
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weekend's statement by Chrysler that 
it will build a 1.5-million-sq. ft. stamp- 
ing plant at Macedonia, Ohio. Esti- 
mated cost of $85-million will bring 
Chrysler's announced expansion to more 
than $200-million this year and next. 

Henry Ford If said last week, too, 
that his company will spend $500- 
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million on new plants next year. This 
is part of $2.4billion that Ford has 
obligated since the end of the war 
for capital investment. 

GM, of course, has been the biggest 
spender of all, committing $4-billion 
in the U. S. and Canada since the end 
of the war, 


For N.Y. Commuters, a Reborn El? 


In New York this week, Henry K. 
Norton, chairman of the New York, 
Susquehanna & Western RR, took 
the cover off a plan to bring clevated 
transit back to Manhattan—and_ take 
the railroads out of the commuter busi 
ness. 

Norton, who wants New York, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut to set up a 
new tri-state authority to build the 
system, believes that only a vastly im 
proved transit network will be able to 
survive against the private auto. His 
idea is to build “aerial transit”—at a 
cost of about $1.5-billion—along exist- 
ing railroad lines and to tie this net into 
three distribution loops running through 
central Manhattan (picture). High 
speed trains, electrically driven and 
rubber-tired, would then serve a com 
muting area of roughly 50 mi. around 
New York. 

Norton's proposal is the first to be 


presented by a railroad to the Metro 
politan Rapid ‘Transit Commission 
This is the New York-New Jersey agency 
set up to try to find a solution to the 
spreading traffic paralysis of the New 
York area 

Although the plan borrows from pro 
posals made during the 1920s and 
1930s, much of it, including its aerial 
details, is new. 

At midweek, one thing about the pre 
posal seemed clear: It faced a series of 
formidable hurdles. The political prob 
lem of creating a new authority was onc 
of them; the question of whether Man 
hattan, which is just getting rid of the 
last of its els, would ever accept another 
version was a second, On this count, 
William Zeckendorf, president of 
Webb & Knapp, Inc., ol a member of 
the transit commission, said he thought 
the plan would set New York back by 
50 vears 
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@ A new international 
investment firm under Kuhn, 
Loeb and First Boston aus- 
pices. 


@ A Chase Manhattan 
plan for a similar company. 


@ Purchase of an inter- 
est in an Italian bank by La- 
zard Freres and Lehman 
Brothers. 


@ A West Coast mu- 
tual fund to invest in foreign 
shares. 


@ The news seems to 
say that... 


Wall Street Goes Foreign Now 


the 
It is New York's turn 


has had its day as 
world’s banker. 
now 

If you heard this sentiment once in 
Wall Street back in the fall of 1945 
you heard it a dozen times. That was 
even the wisest of New York's 
international barkers realized that the 
postwar reconstruction job would take 
about 10 years—a decade during which 
Uncle Sam, rather than the private 
financial institutions of either London 
or New York, would in one guise or 
another play the role of world banker. 

Now you are hearing the same refrain 
iain. And this time what starts it 
going is not just a gleam in a New York 
banker's eve, as it was in 1945. Hard 
cash is being put on the line by leading 
investment Lite by some of the bi 
commercial banks, and by a number ot 
brokerage houses that have been spe- 
cializing recently in foreign securities. 

These institutions am those in- 
terested aren't all in New York—think 


London 


be fore 
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that the time has arrived to add a new 
dimension to U.S. banking operations 

the sharing of ownership in foreign 
enterprises by the purchase of equity 
stock. This would supplement the out- 
ward flow of dollar funds that already 
comes from (1) direct investments 
abroad by big U.S, manufacturers, oil 
companies, and mining firms; and (2) 
loans made by the World Bank and the 
Export-Import Bank. 


|. How It’s Developing 


There is little or nothing to resemble 
the 1920s in the current “go foreign” 
flurry in Wall Street. There has been 
plenty of interest in foreign securities, 
especially British and Dutch industrial 
blue chips. But you don’t hear even a 
whisper about the kind of European 
and South American bonds _ that 
whetted the U.S. investor's appetite in 
the Twenties and then soured him on 
foreign securities for a generation 


¢ In the Picture—Here are some of the 
developments that make up the present 
fluriy: 

e New York’s Kuhn, Loch & Co. 
and First Boston Corp. joined hands 
this week with S$. G. Warburg & Co., 
Ltd., of London to form a new $10- 
million international investment firm— 
Transoceanic Development Corp. Ltd. 
—to acquire equity investments m for- 
cign countries other than Canada. A 
dozen U.S. banking and brokerage 
firms, a dozen British and Continental 
investment banks, and one Canadian 
bank are in Transoceanic (a Canadian 
company) as eee yr Some U.S. 
and foreign financial institutions are 
complaining this weck about being left 
out. 

¢ The Chase Bank, affiliate of New 
York’s Chase Manhattan, has in the 
works a similar investment banking 
operation intended to finance and de- 
velop new enterprises both in Canada 
and abroad. A Canadian corporation 
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already has been formed for this pur- 
pose. 
* Set to get in on the act is the 
Inter-American Capital Corp., backed 
by Time Inc. and a New Orleans group. 
This outfit, which will be managed 
from New York, will devote itself exclu- 
sively to pushing investment in Latin 
America, 

¢ Plans are on foot for extending 
the mutual funds idea into the foreign 
field. One big contender (BW—Aug. 
20°55,p141) is the International Re- 
sources Fund, Inc. (managed by Capital 
Research & Management Co. of Los 
Angeles) which is planning to float a 
stock issue this month through New 
York’s Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
others. 

¢ There is talk in Wall Street that 
m the foreseeable future several of the 
blue-chip British and Continental in- 
dustrial corporations might sell a por- 
tion of any new stock issues in the New 
York market. That prospect is one of 
the things that led Lazard Freres & Co. 
and Lehman Brothers last month to buy 
a 10% interest in the Mediobanca of 
Milan, Italy. 
¢. Adding Up—In some Wall Street 
circles, these developments add up to 
(1) the revival of an international capi- 
tal market; and (2) the emergence of 
New York as an international invest- 
ment banking center—potentially a3 the 
world center. 

But you will find some Streeters who 
have their fingers crossed on both 
counts, even assuming healthy eco- 
nomic conditions here and abroad. And 
there are others who take such a dim 
view of market prospects here in New 
York that they think the whole business 
will prove to be a bubble that will 
burst, they say, just as soon as the bears 
take over in Wall Street. 


ll. What's Behind It? 


There is not much disagreement, 
though, about the things that have pro- 


duced the “go foreign” mood on Wall 
Street. What you have had in the past 
vear is the conjunction of favorable 
developments abroad (favorable by post- 
war standards) and a changing invest- 
ment climate in the U.S. 

On the foreign side there has been 
(1) the easing of cold war tension, 
which has om 3 the war risk look a lot 
more remote; (2) the economic upsurge 
in Western Europe, which has brought 
the lowering of exchange restrictions; 
and (3) the eagerness a many under- 
developed countries to speed their eco- 
nomic growth. 
¢ Potential—-The U.S.—potentially, at 
least—has still untapped resources of in- 
dustrial knowhow and of capital. New 
York bankers will tell yeu of the flood 
of foreign visitors, from Africa and Asia 
as well as Europe and Latin America, 
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which they have been receiving this 
year. 

These visitors come to New York, 
as they used to go to London, looking 
for knowhow or capital or both. 
Though London remains the biggest 
single source for trading funds—used to 
finance the trade of the sterling area— 
it hasn’t anything like the potential 
New York has for providing private 
investment funds. 

On tep of that, American investors 
are looking this year for greener pastures 
than Wall Street has been able to pro- 
vide (BW—Jun.4’55,p130). The differ- 
ence in yields between New York and 
London tells a good part of the story. 
Late in September (just before Pres. 
Eisenhower's illness) the average gross 
vield for the Financial Times Industrial 
Index was 5.1%, against 4% for the 
Dow-Jones Industrial average. 


ill. New Dimensions 


Even the enthusiasts don’t say that 
total U.S. private investment will sud- 
denly shoot up as a result of this new 
interest in foreign equities. All they 
are Claiming is that a new dimension 
is being added to the picture. And they 
don’t Toe a minute belittle the import- 
ance of what the big U.S. corporations 
have done during the postwar period by 
way of direct investments abroad and 
what the World Bank has done with 
its loans. 

Actually the World Bank has been 
tapping some of the investment funds 
that Wall Street now hopes to draw on, 
The Bank has sold some $500-million 
worth of its own bonds in the U.S. 
market. And soon a subsidiary of the 
Bank—the International Finance Corp. 
(BW—Sep.10°55,p105)—may be doing 
very nad the same kind of job as the 
new Transoceanic Development Corp. 

Perhaps just as important, the bank 
has helped reestablish some order in 
postwar international financing—some- 
thing that private banks probably 
couldn’t have achieved in the shaky 
postwar years. 
¢ A Natural—Transoceanic Develop 
ment Corp. is an entirely new departure 
for Wall Street. But Kuhn, Loeb and 
First Boston Corp. think it’s a natural 
for today’s world. Its aim is to provide 
new capital for the expansion of min- 
ing, manufacturing, and commercial 
enterprise in any foreign country that 
provides attractive investment oppor- 
tunities. 

In exploiting such opportunities, 
Transoceanic has the advantage not 
only of S$. G. Warburg’s international 
connections but of its own relations 
with a dozen top-flight British, Dutch, 
German, and French investment banks. 
Then on the U.S. side it gains the 
same kind of depth from its American 
participants. 


* Setup—Transoceanic’s initial paid-in 
capital is $5-million, of which three- 
fitths has been taken up by U.S. and 
Canadian participants and two-fifths by 
European participants. ‘The firm has no 
—_ intention of going to the public 
or more capital. It feels that its re 
sources are more than adequate for the 
kind of operations it plans for the near 
future. 

Here’s the way it might operate. 

Normally, ‘Transoceanic won't 
making big dollar investments in new 
foreign enterprises or the expansion of 
existing ones. For example, one of its 
numerous projects calls for only a 3% 
to 5% participation by Transoceanic. 
The rest of the resources would come 
from U.S. and European participants 
and their clients. The idea is to provide 
funds when they are needed as a cata 
lyst to get promising foreign projects 
off paper. 

Transoceanic set up shop in Canada 
for two reasons: (1) the tax advantage 
it can gain there; and (2) the preference 
of its Dene rticipants to handle 
their financing through Canada rather 
than New York. 
¢ Another Direction—A different kind 
of operation is involved in the recent 
Lazard-Lehman deal with Italy’s Medio- 
banca. Previously Lazard had been 
buying into a French bank or two, with 
the idea of gaining a strong position in 
French overseas banking operations. 
Then Lazard hooked up with Lehman 
te get an operating position in Italy. 

The Mediobanca, which was formed 
in 1946 by three of Italy's leading 
banks, virtually dominates the invest- 
ment banking business in Italy. Most 
of Italy’s big industrial corporations 
use it to handle their public issues, Un- 
coubtedly, if firms such as Fiat, Pirelli, 
or Montecatini should want to sell part 
of an issue in New York, Lazard and 
Lehman would get the business. 
¢ Uncertainties—According to Wall 
Street rumor, there is still some uncer- 
tainty as to whether International Re- 
sources Fund will go ahead with its plan 
for a public issue in October. Capital 
Management, the fund’s manager, says 
it is “99% sure the issue will hit the 
market in mid-October.” If it does, in- 
vestors will be able to buy into a mutual 
fund whose securities will be split 
roughly 50-50 between U.S. corpora- 
tions with foreign interests and foreign 
enterprises. 

All this new activity involving foreign 
securities hinges on a healthy stock 
market here in the U.S. If the market 
turns really sour, as a few Streeters now 
predict, much of the current flurry 
might soon look like no more than a 
bubble. These Streeters say it has al- 
ways been hard to sell even high-grade 
Canadian securities in a declining mat- 
ket, and European securities would be 
likely to suffer even more 
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LIGHTS for color TV must be twice as SCENERY is elaborate—NBC built half an CAST of Heidi included 62 actors, singers, 
trong as for blackand-white show Alp for this Heidi setting. and dancers, including .. . 
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of the cost was $300,000. 


CHARACTER actors who needed a lot of 


wardrobe and makeup attention. 
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Spectaculars Force 
TV Into New Fields 


“Spectaculars” such as Heidi—which 
an estimated 40-million viewers watched 
last week—are going to make up more 
and more of your television fare. The 
super-shows—which means big names 
and big money—are getting big audi 
ences, and more than 80 of them are 
due in the next year (BW—Aug.20'55, 
p65). 

But the 90-minute color shows are 
forcing changes in the patterns of the 
television industry—and eventually per- 
haps in the whole entertainment in 
dustry. Even routine video consumes 
vast hunks of material and money. The 
specs (which can cost anywhere from 
$300,000 to $500,000 for a single per 
formance, including time charges) are 
making even heavier demands. 

lor material, the networks are search 
ing the drama files from Aristophanes 
to Anderson. Even that’s apparently 
not enough. In the search for material 
fit for “spectacular” production, televi 
sion is branching out directly into the 
source arts. 
¢ Straws in the Wind—National Broad 
casting Co. is bankrolling a Broadway 
show and a major film, both designed 
for box-office presentation, in order to 
get priority rights for ultimate TV 
showing. Columbia Broadcasting Sys 
tem is working on similar deals, Both 
networks are commissioning new operas, 
new ballets. There are even hints that 


a 


PRODUCER Max 


| 


Liebman pulled the GOATS were final touch of casting, They 
whole show together with staff of 300. 


networks may go into the publishing 
business, to get priority on new books 
as a hedge against rising costs and 
slow-flowing material. 

Television has already produced a 
good deal of high —_ orginal ma- 
terial, written directly for the medium. 
But the skyrocketing price tag on spec- 
taculars makes pretesting of some sort 
almost imperative. That's why the net 
works must look farther aheld for sure 
fire material. 
¢ Big Spending—The costs are getting 
spectacular. Take the Sunday might 
Color Spread show. NBC charges an 
assortment of six sponsors a total of 
$429,000 for the hour and a half. Of 
that, $201,000 goes for time charges on 
101 stations. Another $65,000 is taken 
up by technical costs for 90 minutes of 
color, The rest goes for material and 
talent 

But even with these fair sums of 
money to play with, the specs still can't 
match Hollywood bids for recent hit 
shows or books. Coljumbia Pictures, for 
instance, paid $360,000 for the rights 
to Broadway's Solid Gold Cadillac; 
MGM paid $250,000 to Robert Ruark 
for his novel Something of Value, and 
Warner is reported dickering for the 
musical Pajama Game at somewher 
around $1-million 
« NBC Turns 
reason NBC is 


one 


Broad 


Angel—That's 


moving into 


mooched cigarettes from everyone 
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way. It’s putting $100,000 into the pro- 
duction of The Great Sebastians with 
Alfred Lant and Lynn Fontanne. For 
its money, it'll get 65%-75% of the 
oeltes any~and few shows by the 
Lunts have lost money, It'll still have 
to put up another $60,000 for the right 
to produce it as a spectacular. 

This is the first time any network 

has gone into a show on that basis— 
= both RCA and CBS have 
angeled musicals, mainly to get record- 
ng rights. Both networks say there'll 
be more of it, 
* Movies, Too—NBC has already put 
itself into the movie business. It’s pay- 
ing about $150,000 for the television 
rights to a new British movie (which 
ey ge in this country as a spec- 
tacular before it goes to the movie 
houses)~The Constant Husband, with 
Rex Harrison. 

NBC has also gone a step further. 

It has invested about $500, in pro- 
duction money in another British film, 
Laurence Olivier’s version of Shake- 
speare’s Richard III. It gets both world 
“premiere” rights for the network and 
theater distribution rights in the west- 
erm hemisphere. 
* Tested by Time—So far, for the 
specs, the networks have been largely 
using older material that has some 
prestige. The bulk of last year’s specs 
were based on widely known stage and 
movie hits: Naughty Marietta, Lady in 
the Dark, Reunion in Vienna, Petrified 
Vorest, Peter Pan 

This year, some straight plays are be- 
ing adapted to musicals (Thornton 
Wilder's Our Town, Maxwell Ander- 
son's High Tor) and some classics are 
being revived, such as Rostand’s Cyrano 
de Bergerac. 
¢ Big Names—Even with presumably 
appealing material, the nets are bolster- 
ing the big shows with names as big as 
they can corral, 

“With this kind of money involved,” 
says One program man, “we can’t gam 
ble with anyone who's not at the peak 
of popularity.” 

‘And anybody that’s hot enough to 

be a real draw,” says another official, 
“isn't readily available when we wart 
them, or if they are available, they ask 
some fancy prices.” 
* Subsid Spectacles—No one out- 
side the networks knows how much the 
big shows really cost—and the nets 
won't release any figures. But there are 
indications that they may be using the 
spectaculars as loss leaders, 

NBC says it “about breaks even on 
woduction of most shows, makes a 
ittle money on the time sold.” But 
when the show gets more expensive— 
as not infrequently happens—the net- 
work itself has to pick up the rest of 
the bill, 

“But even if we lose a little on some 
of them,” comments one executive, 
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“it's worth it. We get them coming for 
the caviar, and they stick around— 
advertisers and viewers—for the bread 
and butter.” 

¢ Looking Ahead—The nets have other 
reasons, too, for pushing the big shows. 
They're trying to upgrade the whole 
medium, says Richard A. R. Pinkham, 
NBC vice-president, to “increase our 
prestige, get more of the leading ay: 2 
and critics on our side, increase the sets 
m use,” 

NBC has still another reason, with 
the parent RCA pushing the sale of 
color sets now. Says one official wryly: 
“Even though 99% of the people watch 
them in black and white, they're all 
going in color—and maybe people will 
think that the specs are going to be 
typical of all color programming, maybe 
buy more color sets.” 


¢ Big Draws—Meanwhile, the spectacu- 


lars have been drawing both audiences 
and spensors. That's why there'll be 
almost three times as many in the 
1955-56 season as last year. Peter Pan 
last season pulled an estimated 65- 
million viewers, a peak for a single- 
network show. 

The average spec does only half that 
well, but network men say that’s still 
better than anything else on the air 
except the currently Shot $64,000 ques- 
tion, and about twice the draw of the 
“average” program. 

That's why there will be little trou 
ble getting sponsors. Ford Motor Co. 
this year will spend close to $5-million 
on the super Fe on both networks. 
Oldsmobile will put about $3-million 
into an NBC series. And an assortment 
of sponsors will pay $70,000 for each 
14-minute “participation” on still an- 
other series. 


Budget Balance Topples Over Again 


Boost in defense spending estimates sends it reeling; 
only hope now is for increase in revenues. 


The Pentagon has put a damper on 
the hopes of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration for a balanced budget by next 
June 30. Defense Secy. Charles E. 
Wilson announced last week that 
latest estimates of Defense Dept. spend- 
ing in the current fiscal year now come 
to $34.5-billion—$500-million over the 


original forecast. 
. Geantertheust~Wilon’s aim was to 


take the wind out of Democratic 
charges that the Republicans are cut- 
ting back arms deliveries to balance the 
budget (BW—Sep.10°55,p29). His dis- 
closure came in a letter—first cleared 
with Secy. of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey—to the Senate Democratic 
leader, Lyndon B. Johnson. 

In August, Humphrey reported a 
rospective budget deficit of only $1.7- 
billion, said the budget “could and 
should” be balanced by a 3% cut in 
federal spending. For the Defense Dept. 
this meant a spending total of $33-bil- 
hon. 

Sensing a budget squabble between 
Humphrey and the Pentagon, Johnson 
tried to put the Administration in a 
box. He pointedly asked Wilson 
whether cuts would be made from 
“spending levels approved by Con- 
gress”’—the original $34-billion figure— 
and whether these would “reflect 
merely a desire to balance the budget 
or... a reappraisal of defense needs.” 
* Harmony—Some people in Wash- 
ington have tried to interpret Wilson's 
reply as a triumph for the Defense 
Secretary over Humphrey. But both 
the Defense and Treasury Depts. went 
to great pains to dismiss talk of a con- 
flict. 

Said Wilson: “I don't expect to be 


shot at sunrise .. . I have no disagree- 
ment with George Humphrey. . . . 

Said Humphrey: “A reduction in ex- 
penditures which would require an alter- 
ation of [the military] program was 
never in contemplation.” 
¢ Pressure—Last month, Pentagon ofh- 
cials were talking about stretchouts in 
arms production, wt out mar- 
ginal projects, and the like. They 
warned, however, that spending would 
not be significantly affected by next 
June 30 because of the long lead-time. 

They acknowledged that Humphrey 
was putting on “pressure,” but denied 
that any ceiling—$33-billion or other- 
wise—had been clamped on. 
¢ Disappointment — The hike in De- 
fense’s spending estimate doesn’t mean 
any new programs. When the $34-bil- 
lion estimate was originally set, Defense 
explained that spending estimates actu- 
ally came to $35.7-billion. But based 
on past experiences, budget officials fig- 
ured actual spending would be about 
5% less. 

Up to now, only about $500-milion 
of such savings have showed up. Off- 
setting them are increased cash outlays 
of about $800-million—in part from 
such factors as the speedup of B-52 
bomber production, a 35,000 increase 
in military manpower authorized last 
January, and increases in military and 
civilian pay; in part from the general 
upward trend in procurement costs. 

So instead of a reduction, the De- 
fense Dept. is showing up with a 
boosted spending estimate. Whatever 
hope the Administration still has for 
balancing the budget in the fiscal year 
ending next June 30 now lies in in- 
creased revenues. 
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Why you can get quick action on steel- 
making questions at Inland 


When your steel problem needs a prompt answer, you can get it at 
Inland where all the men who make decisions are quickly available. Like 
the top men in sales, steel manufacturing, quality control, raw mate- 
rials and traffic pictured here, 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
38 South Dearborn Street » Chicago 3, Ilinois 
Sales Offices: Chicago * Milwaukee « St. Paul 
Davenport « St. Louis « Kanes City © indianapolis 
Detroit ¢ New York 

Principal Products: Sheets * Strip © Structural 
Shapes ¢ Plates « Bars « Tin Mill Products © Rails 
and Track Accessories « Coal Chemicals 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 


Putting on muscle: A $90-million ex- 
pene lan has been launched by 

Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 
Five plants will be involved, with $75- 
million of the work to be done at 
Ravenswood, W. Va. . . Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. plans a new 40,000- 
ton-a-year butadiene plant, at a site 
not yet selected. 

. 


Compulsory auto insurance in New 
York State was dealt a body blow by 
major insurance companies when 90% 
of stock and mutual companies set up 
a new clause insuring motorists against 
injuries caused by uninsured cars. An- 
nual premium will be $4 with maximum 
coverage $10,000-$20,000. The cover- 
age has been added free to existing lia- 
bility policies. 





The versatile tooth opie has found a 
new job—as a screwdriver for adjusting 
radar equipment. The General Electric 
worker who thought of the idea got a 
$225 award. 
. 

Economic indicators noted by the gov- 
ernment: In the second quarter, 2.3% 
of the nation’s housing was empty. 
The only previous vacancy counts 
showed 5% in 1940 and 1.6% in April, 
1950. Farm prices rose 1% in the 


month ended Sept. 15, ending a four- 

@ n u a 0 month drop that totaled 6%... . Manu- 
eee facturers’ shipments and new orders 

stayed close to record levels in August. 


Sales for the month were $27.5-billion, 
I‘ preparing structural steel for ' topping July by $2.9-billion, and Au- 


ae . ' 5 3 
painting, power brushing will gust, 1954, by $4. a 
thoroughly clean about 100 square ; Construction began this week on the 
feet of metal in the time ittakes to §=—s-s % 108-mile pipeline that will carry coal 
clean one square foot wirebrushing , from the Georgetown (Ohio) plant of 
by head. 4 aS Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. to 
the Eastlake generator of Cleveland 
This is just one example of how Electric Muminating Co. (BW—Apr. 
power brushing speeds up and im- . : 30°55,p34). 
Bete Conatang “4 oe ssn el a ~ More titanium ore is in sight. National 
alone on 4@ virtua y endiess variety Individual 1“'-width wire brushes can Lead Co. has found new deposits in 
of jobs. be combined on arbor to give the desired New York, Florida, and Norway. Na 
An Osborn Brushing Analysis, width for cleaning. tional says the Norway find may prove 


out to over 300-million tons of ore, 
one of the world’s largest. 


made in your plant at no obligation to you, may help step up produc- 
tion. . . bring costs down. For your OBA, call or write The Osborn . 
Manufacturing Company, Department A-66, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Commercial exports from the U.S. in 
Cleveland 14, Obio. August are estimated at $1,261-million 
by the Commerce Dept. That’s 1% 


below July, 9% higher than August, 
() B 1954. Farm exports for August were 
worth $250-million, up 30% above the 
bhow. fulA ‘ - year-ago month 
he + 


A 4.8% average price boost on its 1956 
models is announced by “gm. Div. 
—— GRUSHING METHODS * POWER, PAINT AND MAINTENANCE BRUSHES of Chrysler Corp. Ford, the only other 
d OSBORN COUSINS MACHINES © POUNORY MOLOINS MACHINES company that at midweek had revealed 
1956 prices, also hiked the ante 
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Reali-Sbim ...by Kaydon 


world’s thinnest radial ball bearing 


H™: a typical example of Kaydon’s Reali-Slim unique 
radial ball bearing that’s finding wide application in 
practically every industry. Reali-Slim are the world’s finest 
thin-section bearings and proportionately are thinner than 
a wedding ring. The bearirg illustrated here is 12.000” L.D., 
12.500” O.D., .250” thick — weighs less than 8 ounces. De 
signed for minimum weight and space limitations, it has a 
static load capacity of 5,520 lbs. and 894 Ibs. at 100 rpm. 

If you're looking for Reali-Slim, lightweight, radial ball 
or roller bearings, look at Kaydon’s Reali-Slim line. Besides 
hundreds of standard Reali-Slim designs, there's a wide 


va» KAYUUN 





MUSKEGON+MICHIGAN— ee ; 
Ali types of ball and roller bearings — 4” bore to 120” outside diameter .. . 


variety of special races, seals and separators to meet special 
bearing problems. What's more Kaydon is able to produce 
these Reali-Slim, high-precision bearings because Kaydon 
specializes in the unusual. In addition, Kaydon bearing 
engineers are prepared to give you valuable help with tech 
nical bearing application problems. 

For complete data on Reali-Slim bearings for standard or 
special applications, ask for engineering Catalog No. 54 RS. 
Reali-Slim Ball Bearings — in Conrad, angular con- 
tact, 4-point contact and other types ore available in 
seven standard cross sections from .250” to 1" and in 
bore diameters from 4” to 40”. 


Reali-Siim Roller Bearings — in radial or taper roller 
types are available in cross sections from Ki," and in 
bore diameters from 5” to 40”. 


ENGINEERING CORP. 





Taper Roller « Roller Thrust « Roller Radial ¢ Bi-Angular Roller « Spherical Roller ¢ Ball Radial « Ball Thrust Bearings 





Trim costs 

with this hook-up 
for valve-killing 
corrosive services 


To end high valve mortality from most cor- 
rosive liquids, and to control fluids that must 
be kept free from contamination or discolor- 
ation, stainless steel is the right metal. But 
it takes more than metal to make a valve. For 
dependable performance, you need the two- 
way hookup — Stainless Steel and Jenkins 
time-proved Valve Engineering. 

With the increased demand for processing 


equipment that resists corrosion, more and 
more Stainless Steel Valves have been added 
to the Jenkins line. It now includes types, 
designs, sizes and alloys to meet practically 
all industrial needs. 

Let the famous Diamond trade-mark be your 
guide when you choose valves of stainless 
steel, As on any Jenkins Valve, it means extra 
value .. . longer, trouble-free service life. 


NEW BOOKLET describes the wide range of types, sizes, pres- 
sures, and alloys available in Jenkins Stainless Steel Valves, 
with diagrams and dimensions. Includes description of alloys, 
helpful information on selection, and survey forms. Ask for 
Form 200A, Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Ave., New York 17. 


SOLD THROUGH LEADING INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE 











WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
OCT. 8, 1955 


Will Pres, Eisenhower run? After two weeks, that’s still the top question 
the world around. There are no hard facts, only speculation. 

The next 90 days probably will bring the official word. Speed is impor- 
tant because, if it is “no,” as expected, there will be plenty of time to build 
up a successor. It will also put the Democratic Congress on notice that 
Eisenhower’s program for 1956 is that of a retiring Chief Executive, not 
that of a candidate for reelection and thus wide open for political attack. 


Eisenhower will make the decision after hearing advice from his wife 
and son, dectors, close White House associates, and key men in his party. 
Meantime, the speculation is bound to go on. 


—_—eo— 


Odds against a second-term race are on the rise. You hear the “he will 
run” arguments on every side—many cardiacs live out long, normal lives— 
Eisenhower can win without campaigning—he can take things easy in 
second term, etc. We hear them here in Washington among the 
politicians who have been counting on Eisenhower to hold the White 
in next year’s general elections. In public the Eisenhower men talk 
arguments up. But in private, there is a spreading acceptance of the 
nesses in this line of tninking. Here’s why: 


A President can’t lead a normal life, regardless of his health. There’s 
nothing normal about the job. A company executive can be ill, stay home 
in bed, and his business goes right on. But any illness of the President is 
front page news. And after a heart attack, such news would be highly 
unsettling. You saw what happened in the stock market this week when the 
recovering Eisenhower felt tired. 


Eisenhower might win with a “front porch campaign.” But men who 
know him well don’t think he would go along with the idea, barring some 
overriding foreign crisis. “To him, it would be like asking sympathy.” 

As for taking it easy, the job simply doesn’t permit it. The trips Eisen- 
hower takes to Denver are called vacations. But there’s work to be done 
just about every day. Decisions have been made on the golf course and on 
the trout streams. One associate puts it this way: “Eisenhower can leave the 
office, but he can’t get away from it.” 


Eisenhower may leave the hospital within a month, if all goes well. 
Aides here expect him to go then to his Gettysburg farm, rather than return 
to the White House, where it would be harder to keep him away from busi- 
ness while his recovery is completed. Figuring is that sometime during 
the fall he will insist on facing the issue and will give his answer to the 
nation in a TV appearance. 


Any big delegation of Presidential power is out, certainly for the time 
being. And the future will depend both on how complete a comeback Eisen- 
hower makes and on 1956 strategy. 


Note the instructions to Nixon—the “Dear Dick” note by Eisenhower 
—(page 160). It makes it clear that Cabinet meetings and National Security 
Council sessions presided over by the Vice-President are in accordance with 
Eisenhower's wishes. But it can also be read as a limitation on Nixon's activ- 
ities, since it did not go beyond the Cabinet and council. 


Paper work will be cut sharpty. The White House staff for months has 
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been trying to relieve the President of document signing, except where it is 
clearly required by law. Examples: The Postmaster General now signs 
postmaster commissions, “by direction of the President.” Similar chores 
will be pushed on other Cabinet officers to lighten the President’s toad. 


—e— 


The list of possible Eisenhower successors will continue to grow 
as long as there is any question about what Eisenhower will do and who 
his own personal choice as a 1956 nominee may be. Backers of the various 
possibilities already are jockeying for position, arguing the question of 
who would be the best vote-getter, who would make party money-raising 
easiest, who will come into the convention with the most votes, etc. 


Nixon tops the list among Republican politicians who answer the ques- 
tion of who is the most likely choice if Eisenhower is out. 


Chief Justice Warren gets frequent mention. But at this stage, most of 
those who comment accept Warren’s “won’t run” statement. 


Gov. Knight of California has his backers. Knight is a Nixon foe. 


Ex-Gov. Dewey of New York figures much in the speculation. Dewey 
was very active in getting the 1952 nomination for Eisenhower. 


A “dark horse” businessman? You will hear more about this. Some GOP 
senators, Aiken of Vermont for example, think the party should look about 
for a new face, one not too clearly identified with politics. 


Clarence Randall is being mentioned—as the type of non-pro politician 
who should be considered. The Inland Steel executive has served Eisen- 
hower as foreign economic consultant. He’s articulate, sympathizes with 
Eisenhower goals, stands well with men who put up campaign money. Such 
a nomination is nothing but an outside possibility, of course. But it hap- 
pened in 1940, with the late Wendell Willkie. 


—o— 


Among the Democrats there’s in-fighting, since they figure their party’s 
nomination will have a high value if Eisenhower stands aside. 

Gov. Harriman of New York is in a tough spot. He is committed to 
back Stevenson—publicly committed. But he, too, is being urged to fight 
for the nomination, especially by labor leaders. A recent visitor came away 
with the feeling that Harriman no longer regards Stevenson as the best man 
to run next year. 


Labor politicians may provide the out. They were not especially hot 
for Stevenson in 1952 and prefer Harriman fcr 1956. A strong statement of 
position ahead of the convention would clear the way for those who oppose 
Stevenson to start a chant that he can’t win without enthusiastic union back- 
ing. That would set the stage for a “draft Harriman” maneuver. 


—_—e— 


Questions on policy shifts by the Administration keep coming up. The 
answer seems to be this: No major changes are in sight, regardless of 
whether Eisenhower runs or not. But an important point to remember is 
that Eisenhower's great popularity has enabled him to take what many 
politicians regard as unpopular positions on such things as taxes, farm price 
supports, spending and credit restraints. There may well be some shifting 
if, as expected, a successor has to be built up. 
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Spring or Fall 
lts always fair weather 


... when smart manufacturers use Kodapak Sheet 





“Resists icy rain, spring frosts,"’ writes ‘‘Resists salt air—blinding sun! That's 
Manufacturer A. “Kodapak Sheet proved ideal why we chose Kodapak Sheet,” reports Manu- 
material for caps which protect tender young facturer B. “And are we pleased! Our 5-foot 
seedlings in bad weather. We selected .020 mermaid displays are as bright and fresh as 
Kodapak Sheet. vacuum-formed it. (Could they were the day they went up on the beach, 
have done it pressure-assist). Results; 100%!" though they've been taking it for months!” 


. , , « 
Yes, its always fair weather with Kodapak Sheet a crisp, clear sheet for package- 
makers; a tough, durable impact-resistant material for molders; in a wide 
range of gauges and formulations—for everyone! 
For further information, call our representative or write for names of 
firms specializing in products from Kodapak 


Celiviose Products Division, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Kodapak Sheet MAKES GOOD MERCHANDISE SELL BETTER! 


ee / elem Sales offices; New York, Chicago, Atlanta. Sales Representatives; Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, Providence. Distributors: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, 
Seattle (Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co.); Toronto, Montreal (Paper Sales, Lid.) 





Now! For the first time, actually 


look under the surface of the coating! See 
Rust-Oleum penetrate rust to bare metal 


through the ‘eyes 


” of radioactivity! 


(A RUST-OLBUM REPORT TO EVERY PERSON FACED WITH A RUST PROBLEM) 


Nearly three years of research, utilizing radioactive 
tracing with C' radioisotope, enables you to fol- 
low Rust-Oleum penetration through the hereto- 
fore “unseen”’ area to bare metal. While 
Rust-Oleum users, for over thirty years, have 
known that Rust-Oleum penetrates rust to bare 
metal applied over rusted surfaces— 
Rust-Oleum wanted to go even further in bringing 
irrefutable evidence of this penetration to you. 


rust 


when 


The methods and results, on which the technical 


information on these pages is largely based, are 
presented in a complete thirty page report entitled, 
“The Development of a Method to Determine The 
Degree of Penetration of a Rust-Oleum Fish-Oil- 
Based Coating Into Rust Coatings on Steel Speci- 
mens,” prepared by Battelle Memorial Institute 
technologists. Request your copy on your business 
letterhead without cost or obligation. 


1 To trace Rust-Oleum penetration through 
rust, the Rust-Oleum fish olf vehicle was 
made radioactive with C'* radioisotope. The 
radioactive Rust-Oleum fish oil vehicle was 
then formulated into Rust-Oleum 769 Damp- 
Proot Red Primer without changing 
Rust-Oleum's exclusive formulation or per- 


2 Rusted metal test panels were scraped 
and wirebrushed to remove rust scale and 
loose rust, according to Rust-Oleum's 
standard directions for application. The 
radioactive Rust-Oleum 769 Damp-Proof Red 
Primer was then brushed on directly over the 
remaining rust on these rusted test panels 


3 Then—the surfaces of the rusted panels 
were shaved at approximate half-mil levels 
and Geiger Counter readings of Rust-Oleum 
penetration (radioactivity) were taken at each 
level down to bare metal. These measure- 
ments are shown as ‘'Percentage of Surface 
Radioactivity"’ figures on the graph on the 





formance of product. and allowed to dry. 


Dry film thickness of a coating is important, but, what goes on 
UNDER the film surface is vitally important, too, in the stopping 
of rust. Rust-Oleum Stops Rust, because it penetrates the rust 
to bare metal, The Rust-Oleum fish oil vehicle works around the 
rust particles and through the fissures and crevices in the rust 
formation to the bare metal, It doesn't “bridge-over”’ the tiny, 
microscopic pits in the metal—BUT, actually goes into these pits 
to drive out air and moisture and coat the metal with a penetrat- 
ing, low-surface-tension film that expands and contracts with 
the metal, Because of this unusual penetration, you can apply 
Rust-Oleum 769 Damp-Proof Red Primer directly over the 
rusted surface after scraping and wirebrushing to remove rust 
scale and loose rust. Thus—you save time, labor, and money as 
costly surface preparations are usually eliminated. 


there is only one Rust-Oleum . . . 


opposite page. 


From tanks, girders, machinery, roofs, sash, stacks, pipes, 
wire fences, and building maintenance in industry . . . marine, 
farm, or railroad applications ...to gutters, metal sash, lawn 
furniture, etc. around the home... Rust-Oleum is the modern 
way to Stop Rust and beautify as you protect, in your choice of 
Red, White, Black, Aluminum, Gray, Green, Yellow, Blue, etc. 
May be applied by brush or spray and dries to a firm, decorative 
coating that resists salt water, sale air, heat, fumes, sun, humidity, 
and weathering. Industrial users see Sweets for complete catalog 
and nearest Rust-Oleum Distributor, or attach coupon on the 
opposite page to your business letterhead for complete informa- 
tion, including your thirty-page report on Rust-Oleum pene- 
tration. Homeowners will find Rust-Oleum featured at leading 
Hardware, Paint, and Lumber dealers in most localities. 


it is distinctive as your own fingerprint 


RUST-OLEUM 


Rust-Oleum is exclusive. It incor- 
porates a specially-processed fish 
oll vehicle that penetrates through 
rust to bare metal. It dries right 
and is free of objectionable odor. 
Many attractive colors. 


A new Rust-Oleum development 
is the Rust-Oleum Galvinoleum 
coating. It sticks to new or old 
galvanized surtaces without etch- 
ing, without weathering. Available 
in red, gray, green, metallic. 











Photomicrograph (enlarged 
250 times) of cross-section of rusted 
metal coated with Rust-Oleum 
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GET THE COMPLETE STORY. ATTACH TO YOUR BUSI- 
NESS LETTERHEAD FOR YOUR COPY OF THIS THIRTY- 
PAGE REPORT WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION, 


Rust-Oleum Corporation 
2428 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 


[ ] Please send me without cost or obligation, the Rust-Oleum 

thirty-page report encitled, The Development of a Method 
To Determine The Degree of Penetration of a Rust-Oleur 
Fish-Oil-Based Coating Into Rust Coatings On Steel Speci 
mens,” as prepared by Battelle Memorial Insctute tech 


nologists 
Complete literature 
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A baby chick, 


the new Royal electric and more work per typist 


The baby chick weighs only about two ounces. 


It takes less weight than that for a typist to 
depress one key on the new Royal Electric! And 
it takes only three ounces to push down the 
carriage return lever. 


It’s 13 times easier for her to do these jobs on 
the new Royal Electric than on a non-electric 
typewriter. This means more work per typist. 


Talk to your Royal Representative. He's in 


the classified telephone directory. When he has 
the facts on your typists’ salaries, days worked 
per year, hours typed per day, and increased 
production, you and he will be able to figure out 
the savings you may expect from installing new 
Royal Electrics. 

Your typewriters are the only everyday busi- 
ness machines that aren't electrified. 


Right there is food for money-saving thought. 


. 
ROYAL electrics standards ¢ portables ¢ roytype® business supplies 


The Royal Typewriter Company, Diriston of Royal McBee Corporation 
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It's the Full Line That Wins 


@ In appliances at least, that’s what comes out of 
International Harvester’s exit from the field, and the broad- 
ening of the new Whirlpool-Seeger Corp. 


@ Harvester decided it had to put in more money 
to get a full line—or else get out entirely. 


@ Whirlpoo!-Seeger, with Harvester’s Evansville 
plant under its belt, has its eye now on kitchen equipment 
and central air conditioning, too. 


Last week, International Harvester 
Co. threw in the sponge on its ap- 
pliance line (refrigerators, freezers, air 
conditioners). For $19-million, it sold 
out its 14-year-old refrigeration plant 
at Evansville, Ind., to brand new 
Whirlpool-Seeger Corp. (BW—Oct.1 
"55,p36). 

It was only a few weeks ago that 
the complicated deal that set up 


Whirlpool-Seeger Corp. had the ap- 
—— world on its ears (BW—Aug. 


7'55,p88). Four concerns were in- 
volved in this one: Whirlpool Corp., 
Seeger Refrigerator Co., Radio Corp 
of America, and Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

One motif sounds out from all these 
doings: It is almost impossible to get 
off the pare nowadays in the appli- 
ance field without something close to 
a full line. 
¢ Adding Up—Take the Whirlpool- 
Seeger deal first. The Whirlpool 
company made washers and dryers; it 
sold a good part of these to Sears under 
the Kenmore label, the rest under its 
own name, From Seeger, the new 
company got refrigerators and freezers; 
these, too, the old Seeger concern sold 
to Sears, which marketed them under 
the Coldspot label. From RCA’s stove 
and air conditioner units, the new 
company got ranges, and air condi- 
tioners. Add them all up, and it’s close 
to a full line—which will sell under 
the RCA-Whiripool label. 

This presents some distribution 
tangles, of course: Does the present 
Whirlpool distributor or the RCA 
distributor get the line? But eventu- 
ally, the combined forces of both 
brands should provide RCA-Whirlpool 
with a strong distributor and dealer 
lineup. 

Both RCA and Sears have an interest 
in the new company: roughly 20% 
apiece. RCA paid $16-million for its 
share; Sears exchanged its stock in the 
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old Whirlpool and Seeger concerns. 
(Sears will continue to market the 
Kenmore and Seeger lines.) 

© Bigger Giant—-Now comes the 
Harvester acquisition, and the new 
giant gets even bigger. 

This deal, too, was the answer both 
sides were looking for. Harvester was 
99% convinced it should get out of 
appliances by the time of the RCA- 

irlpool-Seeger merger. The new 
company had no sooner been formed 
than it started talking expansion. 

Since Seeger’s refrigerator plant was 
also in Evansville, this looked to 
Harvester like the chance to make the 
break. Harvester proposed, Seeger 
listened, and the two companies 
bargained, cleared, and signed the sale 
agreement in about two weeks’ time. 
¢ Warings—Harvester officials were 
seriously concerned about _ their 
company’s appliance line as far back 
as January, although sales had held 
up well until that time. But their first 
reaction to early warning signals was 
to shoot off in two directions at once. 
Harvester announced it was embarking 
on an advertising campaign costing 
several million dollars, and doubling 
the number of regional sales offices. 
At the same time, it authorized two 
studies of Harvester’s relationship to 
the appliance market. The company’s 
consumer research department began 

iling up the evidence that led to Pres. 
John L. McCaffrey’s “fish or cut bait” 
announcement last week. 

“Either we must devote large sums 
of capital to broadening our refrigera- 
tion and air-conditioning line so that 
we would produce a full line of house- 
hold appliances, or we should dis- 
continue this activity,” McCaffrey 
said. “The results of the two studies 
contributed to our decision to sell.” 
¢ Nick of Time—Harvester apparently 
thinks it got out before the going got 


too rough. Appliances account for less 
than 5% of Harvester’s $994-million 
annual volume. For the first six months 
of its fiscal year, November through 
April, 1955, refrigeration sales were 
4.2% behind the preceding year, But 
a hot summer, which boosted air con- 
ditioners, helped stem the company’s 
appliance downturn. 

¢ Short-Line Problems—Harvester is a 
good case study of the problems of the 
short-line producer, In good part, it's 
a question of getting strong distribu- 
tion. Admittedh , Harvester’s setup 
was shaky, especially in the metro- 
ang areas. Because it was a short 
ine, it was usually a second or third- 
string product with its city dealers. 

In Chicago itself, for instance, the 
classified rr directory gives you 
a choice of six dealers, including a 
music shop, a fuel company, and a 
frozen food storage company. While 
some Harvester dealers feel the loss of 
the Harvester line will be a real blow, 
at least one comments that IH 
refrigerators are its poorest seller. 
Almost all this dealer has sold has 
gone to Harvester employees, he com- 
ments, 

Outside the cities, the company did 
better. It has a strong distribution 
setup for its farm implement line, 
and most of its refrigeration line was 
handled by the same people. These 
“tractor people” know more about 
selling refrigerators than their city 
brethren, the furniture and appliance 
dealers, Harvester thinks. 

Yet even in these farm areas where 
it had good dealers, the trade believes 
Harvester had tough going. It was up 
against such formidable competition 
as Sears, Roebuck, which has its special 
strength in just these markets. 
¢ Exit—Harvester’s move from Evans- 
ville will be gradual: The transfer of 
ownership and activity will come 
slowly, in all likelihood. At Evansville, 
Harvester made not only refrigeration 
but U. S. Army rifles and a picking 
head for a Harvester cotton picker. It 
may take it some time to move these 
items to other sites. Though there is 
a Dec. 30 deadline, Harvester has an 
option to stay three months beyond 
that date, and probably will exercise 
this option, 

The move will cost it something, 
too. Harvester bought the plant in 1946 
from War Assets Administration for 
$5.6-million. On the face of it, Whirl- 

y0l-Seeger’s price of $19-million looks 
ike a nice profit. But Harvester spent 
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what's the che 


distance dh 


A straight line? Not necessarily. 


For instance, a man we know 
ships bicycles from Chicago to 
Los Angeles by way of New 
Orleans — and saves a pretty 
penny in the process. 


Wheat he does, he pops these 
bikes into plain, ordinary ship- 
ping cartons and sends them 
down to New Orleans on one of 
Federal Borge Lines’ weekly 
scheduled tows. No special pack- 
aging necessary, becouse borges 
ride on water... smoother than 
coasting downhill. 


With the scheduled service time- 
table to show him the exact hour 
his two-wheelers will reach New 
Orleans, he books them aboord 
a specific ship through the Pan- 
amo Canal...and FBL terminal 
men make sure those bikes get 
oboard. 


Before he knows it, his veloci- 
pedes dre delivered in L. A.... 
at a total freight cost more than 
25 percent below the straight- 
line rote. 

How many bikes in a bargeload? 
We wouldn't know—sometimes 
our cyclemoker ships a carlood 
... sometimes LCL. No matter what 
the quantity, he finds it saves to 
ship by Federal Barge. 


So would you. 


A PRIVATELY OWED CORPORATION 
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a good bit on facilities. In addition, the 
company predicts its severance pay tab 
will come close to $3-million. Harvester 
is paying a week's extra pay for cach 
year's work; current payroll is about 
3,800 employees. 
¢ Entry—Whirlpool-Seeger's $19-mil- 
lion price doesn’t incfade Harvester 
dealer and distributor arrangements, just 
the plant site and most of what is on it. 
But with both Whirlpool and RCA dis- 
tribution facilities already at hand, 
distribution wasn't what the new 
company wanted most, anyway. The 
Harvester plant is bigger and far more 
modern than Seeger's old Coldspot 
plant. ‘The old plant will turn out the 
1956 line of refrigerators. After that, 
the Harvester plant will set to work, 
robably in September, 1956. Because 
— is the refrigeration expert in the 
combine, it will 
new plant. 
© Target—If lack of a broad line 
caused Harvester to sell, a broad line 
was also the target of the new Whirl- 
pool-Seeger concern in buying. Elisha 
Gray II, formerly president of Whirl- 
pool and now president of Whirlpool- 
Seeger, has yearned for full-line pro- 
duction for some time. He says that 
of the 26 independent laundry manu- 
facturers in the field when his company 
started in 1940, “Ten have sold out, 
eight went bankrupt, and four have 
been offered for sale. Whirlpool is one 
of the remaining four.” By compari- 
son, he points out, of the nine full-line 
diversified manufacturers in the laundry 
field in 1940, all nine are still thriving. 

It’s true that Whirlpool had al dy 
rey up a refrigerator when it com- 

ined with . But Sears takes all 
the Seeger igerator output—as it 
will continue to take Kenmores from 
Whirlpool. Gray has announced that 
he intends to make an RCA-Whirl- 
pool refrigerator, to compete with 
Sears’s Coldspot and other brand 
names. That's where the new Harvester 
plant will come in. 

* Competing Lines—Whirlpool had a 
crack at selling to a single customer, 
just as Seeger did. Until 1946, all 
automatic washers made by Whirlpool 
went to Sears. That year, Sears O.K.'d 
competition from its own source of 
supply, and the Whirlpool laundry 
equipment line went out on its own. 

results have both Sears 
and Whirlpool. Today, they say, Ken- 
more is the No. 1 washer in sales, 
Whirlpool is No. 2. 

That experience probably explains 
7 poe s given a similar blessing 
to CA-Whirlpool _ refrigerator. 
Sears looks kindly on the newcomer, 
partly because it expects a better 
Coldspot at a lower cost through more 
intensive engineering, and partly be- 
cause of its 20% interest in Whirl- 
pool Seeger. 


in charge of the 


¢ Eyes on the Future—Gray’s one 
go well beyond the RCA-Whirlpool 
refrigerator. He speaks of a complete 
line of kitchen equipment—cabinets, 
sinks, water softeners, and _ — 
disposers—which he hopes will get him 
into the package deal Celia in new 
housing. And there’s more. Gray has 
his eyes on heavy appliances outside 
the kitchen: central air-conditioning 
systems, even vacuum cleaners. 

¢ Unanswered Questions-One big 
question concerning the new plant 
goes unanswered, Will it turn out air 
conditioners? Harvester says the con- 
ditioners it made there are going over 
quite well. But Whirl ion fhe al- 
ready has a supplier in Fedders-Quigan 
Corp., which makes the RCA air con- 
ditioner. 


Ohrbach’s Makes Breach 
In Cash-and-Carry Plan 


This week Ohrbach’s, Inc., specialty 
store, faced up to a hard fact of life: 
No one merchandising formula fits all 
conditions. 

After two years in its downtown Los 
Angeles store (the old Milliron’s), the 
Ohrbachs have broken their strict cash- 
and-carry formula that has always been 
the 1 at the home store in New 
York (BW—Nov.14'53,p43). In Los 
Angeles they have set up both a layaway 
plan and a six-month credit plan in the 
downtown store. 

Several factors pushed the Ohrbachs 
into this step. The stores in the imme- 
diate neighborhood draw customers 
pretty much at the lower end of the 
income scale, These shoppers don’t un- 
derstand that Ohrbach’s “no frills” pol- 
icy keeps prices down, or if they do 
understand, they don’t have the cash 
to lay out. 

Conversely, the two blocks that sep 
arate Ohrbach’s from a higher-income 
shopping district are just enough to keep 
this of shoppers from Ohrbach’s. 
Finally, Tistuteee parking has proved 
too costly for Ohrbach’s customers. 

Meanwhile, the Ohrbach’s on Wil- 
shire Blvd., about 10 miles from down- 
town, is going great guns, and drawing 
some of the best-dressed women in 
town. 
¢ Cheaper—Actually, the credit plan 
won't cost Ohrbach’s a cent, so in that 
respect it won't affect the downtown 
store’s low overhead. 

Equitable Plan Co., an industrial 
loan concern, tes the plan from 
the store’s third floor. Equitable sells 
coupon books of from $10 to $50, good 
for Ohrbach’s merchandise. The cus- 
tomer pays for the books in six months 
in equal installments—plus a ium 
of about $3.10 for a $50 . END 
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To manufacturers whose building 
products are competing for a _— in the 
more than a million homes, farm build- 
ings, schools, apartments, office and pub- 
lic buildings that are going up this year, 
Revere Aluminum offers attractive new 
———- 

t offers the ultimate user the advantage 
of strong, light-weight products that are 
high in serviceability and attractiveness 
and low in their need of upkeep. It offers 
the manufacturer almost unlimited scope 
in design plus the competitive feature of 
ready workability for low-cost and 
fast production 

Revere Aluminum is available in the 
forms of tube, extruded products, coiled 
and flat sheet, circles, blanks, awning 
stock, bus bar, forgings, Lockseam tube, 
rolled shapes, and foil. Revere Copper 
and Brass Incorporated, Founded by 
Paul Revere in 1801, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17. N. Y 


REVERE KNOWS ITS A-8-C’s 


AlWMinun B Rass COPpee 


























LONG STEMS are out as science tries to evolve a shorter, tougher, cheaper bloom that’s still salable. The goal: 


A Flower for the Masses 


The flower business has been an 


ailing industry (BW-—Sep.4’54,p1 30). 


In keeping its sights trained on the 
carriage trade, it has let a tremendous 
target—the everyday housewife—go un- 
assailed. What's to be done? 

Agricultural and marketing experts 
think they know, Their answer, though 
sevolutionary for the flower business, 
is the adoption of a principle accepted 
by more and more industries seeking to 
move into broader mass distribution, 
In brief, the principle is: Find out what 
the customer wants, then supply it. 

O.K., say the flower experts, you 
can't sell luxury roses to the every- 
day housewife. So what do you do? 
You get a new flower. Since the right 
kind isn’t available, you improve on 
nature (cartoon), 

« Experiment—This thinking is in its 
early stages, However, the researchers 
at four agricultural experiment stations 

Ohio State, Cornell, University of 
Flozida, and Penn State—may have 
hold of something that will eventually 
push the florist business into 20th 
Century mass marketing. 

Fragile, long-stemmed beauties, they 
say, are all very well for a luxury 
clientele. For mass selling a new breed 
is in order—one that has shorter stems, 
greater toughness. 

The researchers admit that this is 
a long-term project. It’s true that at 
Ohio Stite, floricultural production 
people are already developing methods 
to improve on nature, And a few 


4 Marketing 


growers are following the lead. But 
such a solution calls for a revolution 
in growers’ thinking. Suppliers who for 
years have worked at producing the 
longest, tallest, most exquisite products, 
are asked to turn their backs on all 
that. Far from gilding the lily, they 
must learn how to toughen her up. 

* Promotion, Too—Meanwhile, the ex- 
verts are also hammering at a less revo- 
utionary theme: Do a better selling job. 

Price isn’t the only answer. Corne!l 
found that lower prices did step up 
dollar volume in the $1.50-$2 units, 
but in units selling under $1 price cuts 
shrank the dollar sales. 

Penn State urges: “Learn where the 
customers want to buy flowers, learn 
the size and quality they want.” A lot 
of people think this means selling 
flowers in the supermarkets. 

Cornell suggests ways to create a 
“keeping up with the Jones” spirit. 
And for better promoting Cornell sug- 
gests heavy advertising of a mothe. 
say, a dozen short-stemmed roses, cash 
and carry, for $1.98. Specials in a 
florist shop have two cutting edges: 
Presumably, they create sales for the 
“bargains,” and they give the florist 
a chance to explain why some roses 
come $5 a dozen, some only $2. 
¢ Skepticism—Even this road promises 
to be full of ruts, the experts agree. 
Florists don’t welcome the new com- 
petition. Cornell's tests indicate that 
supermarket customers aren't drawn 
away from the regular florist; rather, 


they represent a brand-new group of 
flower buyers. 

Penn State points out that the super- 
market can benefit the whole industry 
by relieving a glut. But florists are 
skeptical. 

This in turn puts the grower in a 
rough spot. They don’t want to get 
their key customers, the florist shops, 
mad. 

Only a few growers who do supply 
supermarkets will talk about it. Saeltzer 
Floral Co., Rocky River, Ohio, pro- 
duces pot mums for sale through 
supermarkets. So does M. J. Frink, 
Cedar Falls, lowa; it has developed a 
tray for displaying its plants. 
¢ Cet Flowers—In Minneapolis, a 
wholesaler of fruit, vegetable, and 
groceries has taken the plunge. Mostly, 
Gamble-Robinson Co. sells pot plants 
to its supermarket customers, but in 
the spring it takes on cut daffodils 
and tulips, too. 

Gamble-Robinson has found its big- 
gest job is selling the flowers to its 
own retail customers. To make the 
retailer feel his risk isn’t too great, it 
uses a booking card, on which con- 
sumers sign up for orders ahead of 
time. It also supplies posters and other 
advertising material at cost. 

Last spring, . Gamble-Robinson 
handled 84-million daffodil blooms, 
retailing around 29¢ to 59¢ per bunch 
of 25 stems. It sold better than 40,000 
. mums last November, over 30,000 
taster lilies at Easter. exo 
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PWO 
FOR THE 
MONEY... 


Chemist and Engineer— 
one in a development group creating new chemical forms and compounds to make a8 Be 
Celanese* petrochemicals more productive industrial materials. The other in a ' 
special engineering section devising new processes and controls to produce these 
chemicals economically —and in continuous market-stabilizing volume. 
Result: chemicals that shorten manufacturing cycles, produce greater yields, cut 
costs, increase the value and usefulness of hundreds of end-products. 
If you're looking for improvements that start with better working chemical 
materials, send for a copy of the new Celanese product index. You'll find that 


Celanese *‘double-teaming” has been working in your direction. 


Celanese Corporation of America, Chemical Division, Dept. 568-], 180 Madison 


Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. "Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 








Basic reasons... ; for improved products 
Acids Gly ols ° Plosticizers - nm tex? ’ 
A coho Hydraulic Fluids Soal*s agriculture, paper, surf 
i Aldehyde Ketones Solvents oatinas. ¢ trical and 
Anhydride Oxides Synthetic O , IF) building materials and 
j Polyc Vinyl Monome aquipment, pharmaceut 
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eee your HOMETOWN AGEAT. 
cor quaity PROPERTY INSURANCE. SEE YOUR 


"| buy by brand. 
In the long run, | have found, you get 
more for your money—moake fewer mistakes. 


“That's the only way to buy insurance, too. 

Alter a fire or other loss it is much too late to 

find out if you have made a mistake. That's why we talk to our agent 
at least twice a year and take his professional advice on what 
types of protection we.really need. 


“On his recommendation, our home, car and other property ore 
insured by The Home Insurance Company. It's a friendly 
company, and that's important to us. We may never have a loss, 
but if we should, we'd rather be dealing with The Home. 


“It's quality insurance—and real peace of mind.” 
Now, See Your HOMEtown Agent 


THE HOME 
iis, Fascrance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE + AUTOMOBILE + MARINE 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


A stock company represented by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 
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Answer to 


There are people in the liquor indus- 
try who wish the fancy holiday gift 
decanter had never been dreamed up. 
For the past several years, it has been 
the focus of a furious competition for 
the most attractive packaging to spur 
seasonal sales. Distillers have found 
decanters extremely costly to adopt and 
promote, and there have been other 


GIFT WRAF of gay paper is Hiram 
Walker's answer to a less expensive holiday 
package. 


headaches connected with them, too. 

But, as one trade expert says, “It 
iooks as if the liquor business has a bear 
by the tail and can’t afford to let go.” 
Consumer have pretty well 
proved that decanters do help sales, 
and when Seagram Distillers Corp.— 
biggest of the Big Four U.S. distillers— 
adopted them for the first time a couple 
of weeks ago, it looked as though the 
decanter had made a clean sweep. 

Now another of the Big Four—Hiram 
Walker, Inc.—has decided to try to let 


surveys 


"S PREWRAPPED at the distillery 
over plain boxes containing segular size 
bottles. 


Soy. | 
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Decanters? 


go of the bear's tail. Last week, Hiram 
Walker revealed it is dropping de- 
canters in favor of a new prewrapping 
process, called Luxury Wrap, for its 
regular fifth-size bottles. 
¢ Pretty Package—What Luxury Wrap 
amounts to is holiday gift paper around 
plain white cardboard cartons contain- 
img Hiram Walker's regular-shaped 
bottles. The wrapping is done on 
special machines that the company 
spent three years and unnamed millions 
of dollars developing. The machines 
also seal a ribbon around the package, 
giving the dealer a ready-made gift item. 
Hiram Walker, which still has one 
decanter for its Walker's Deluxe bour- 
bon, thinks it has gone straight to the 
heart of the problem—a relatively inex- 
pensive package for year-round gift 
sales. ‘The company has spent a lot of 
money on its Luxury Wrap. But it is 
nominal compared to decanters—which 
cost the distiller around 40¢ apiece 
more than regular bottles, according to 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., which makes 
70% of the 30-odd different brands of 
decanters 
Moreover, Hiram Walker figures it 


















DECANTERS, however, have won a big 
convert in Seagram, which is switching 
strategy for the first time. 


can adapt its wrapping process to other 
gift days besides Christmas—Father’s 
Day, birthdays, and the like. Anyway, 
says Hiram Walker, decanters haven't 
earned their keep as Christmas sales 
builders. 
¢ Other Tries—The rest of the industry 
will be watching Hiram Walker's ex- 
periment. rowe A there has been much 
criticism of Luxury Wrap—but no one 
else has yet been able to come up with 
an answer to decanters. Here are some 
of the things that have been—and are 
being—tried: 

Glenmore Distilleries Co., which 
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YOU SAVE THREE WAYS 
WITH A CRANE LIKE THIS! 







Series “D” ‘Load Lifter’ All-Electric Cranes surpass average 
industrial needs, but cost far less than other makes for the 
same service, The second saving results from the permanent 
efficiency and economy ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes put into every 
load handling operation, Third, these rugged cranes require 
only minimum maintenance. 


Invest in a Series “D” ‘Load Lifter’ Crane and you get the 
benefits of standardization and mass production — plus ad- 
vantages first made famous on “Shaw-Box” Heavy-Duty 
Cranes. The three-girder bridge doesn’t whip or skew. 
Bridge and trolley wheels are fixed on axles that rotate on 
antifriction bearings. Motor and drive shaft are permanently 
aligned. All gearing operates in oil in sealed housings. 
Accurate spotting is made easy by variable-speed magnetic 
control, operated by push buttons on floor controlled cranes, 
and by master switches on cage controlled cranes, Man, 
load and crane are safeguarded by protective devices, 


If you are looking for dependable, economical crane service 
in the 1 to 20 ton range, write for Series “D” ‘Load Lifter’ 
Crane Catalog 221. From it you can easily select one of the 
three basic types and three trolley styles in the capacity 
you need, 


* 
‘CRANES 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, Muskegon, Michigan 
Builders of “Shaw-Box” and ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load 
Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialtics. Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ 
Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves, ‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, 
‘American’ and ‘American-Microsen’ Industrial Instruments, and 
Alreraft Products. 
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Alcoa Building, (left), Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Architects : Harrison & Abramovitz 

Associate Architects : Mitchell & Ritchey 
Altenhot & Bown 

General Contractor : George A. Fuller Company 


Date of Adiake Window order: January 25, 1951 


North Central Home Office 
Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
Minnesota 


Minneapolis, 
Architects and Engineers: Magney, Tusier & Setter 
General Contractor: C. F. Haglin & Son's Co. 
Date of Adiake Window order: October 19, 1953 


Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
, IHinois 


Date of Adiake Window order: November 12, 1953 


Shelby County Hospital, Shelbyville, Kentucky 
Architects: Nevin & Morgan 

General Contractor: Otho Tapp 

Date of Adtake Window order: June 24, 1952 


City County Building, Detroit, Michigan 
Architects : Harley, Ellington & Day 

General Contractor: Bryant & Detwiler 

Date of Adiake Window order: January 12, 1953 


Freeport Motor Casualty Company, Freeport, Iti. 
Engineers and Contractors: The Austin Company 
Date of Adiake Window order: June 2, 1952 


East Unit, Baptist Memorial Hospital, 


Memphis, 
Architects: Office of Walk C. Jones, Jr. 
Consulting Architects: Samuel Hannaford & Sons 
General Contractor : Harmon Construction Company 
Date of Adiake Window order: June 23, 1953 


Rocktord M ial Hospital, (right), Rockford, ti 
Architects: Hubbard & 

Perkins & 
General Contractor : Security Building Company 
Date of Adiake Window order: December 26, 1951 











originated aluminum 
reversible windows? 


Anyone can claim to—but ADLAKE can show installations sold as early as these! 








There’s a lot of talk theee days about companies § undergo extensive testing before they were offered 
“developing” aluminum reversible windows—and _for sale, so the windows were designed and devel- 
we're rather flattered. For we like to think the sud- oped several years before the first order was placed. 
den rash of “new” windows proves that a lot of |§ We believe Adlake was first with aluminum revers- 
people looked at the Adlake Aluminum Reversible ible windows, and until we see some installations 
Windows (that we sold way back in January, 1951) that were sold earlier, we'll keep right on thinking so! 
and liked what they saw. 


Take a look yourself—at the outstanding buildings 
listed here. They’re all equipped with Adlake Alu- 
minum Reversible Windows. (And just to keep the "HE Adams & Westlake COMPANY 
records all straight, we’ve put in the dates when the 


orders were placed with Adlake for the windows.) 
Established 1857 © ELKHART, INDIANA 


As with all Adlake products, these windows had to New York © Chicago 





top-level topic is 
NEW 
REDUCED RATES 


on General American Life’s 


MASTERPLAN 
for children 


Premiums are now lower than ever on 


It adjusts to changing needs throughout life 
through seven built-in options. For example 
here is what only 50¢ a day will do for the 
child age 1 whose parents or grandparents 
give him a Masterplan: 


He is immediately insured for $8,564. 


If he should not live to 21, all premiums will be 
refunded plus $8,564. 


If he lives, at 21 he can continue his full 
insurance coverage at no out-of-pocket cost— 
dividend at current scale exceeds premium. 


Or he can continue to save a day until he is 
Ke will hove 2 och fund of $23,008 pared t 

a com to 
ee Poe Pare 2 43 of 


That cash fund would give him an annual 
retirement income for life of $1,721. 


This 
a Fee oe of course, 
be guaranteed. 


dividends at the current 


first introduced the modern Christmas 
decanter for its Kentucky Tavern bour- 
bon 15 years ago, is trying both de- 
canters and prewrapping this year. Glen- 
more is also following the industry 
search for a year-round package—it has a 
Captain's Decanter with a fiat bottom, 
for boating enthusiasts during the sum- 
mer. It also has a Texas Fifth—a 1-gal. 
bottle for ecconomy-minded givers. 
Brown-Forman Distillers Corp. puts a 
do-it-yourself instruction kit in with its 
decanters, telling you how to make 
lamps and other knicknacks out of your 
empty decanters. Others have tried 
colorful cartons alone 

¢ No Slowdowa—Meanwhile, the de- 
canter decathalon hurdles along. Owens- 
Illinois figures Seagram’s entry into the 
contest this year will boost total holiday 
season decanter sales to 18-million, 
25% above last year. 

Seagram’s subsidiaries—Calvert Dis- 
tilling Co., and Frankfort Distilleries— 
are putting Lord Calvert, Calvert Re- 
serve, and Four Roses blends, respec- 
tively, into decanters for the first time 
this year. Calvert's reasoning pretty 
well sums up the arguments for de- 
canters. They tried fancy cardboard 
cartons last year—as did other distillers. 
They watched the parent Seagram 
brand fail flat with a substitute golden 
meta! basket for its regular bottles, for 
which the customer had to pay extra. 
(Jack Daniels Distillery, Inc., tried a 
similar experiment with the same re- 
sult.) 

Competition and the customer's ac- 
quired taste for a fancy item at holiday 
season—backed by consumer surveys— 
made up Calvert’s mind. The same 
thing applied to Frankfort in its deci- 
sion to put Four Roses in decanters. 
¢ Rival’s Idea—Ironically enough, it was 
Seagram’s arch-competitor, Schenley 
Distillers, Inc., that initiated the idea 
two years ago of putting lower-priced 
blends into decanters and as a result 
stands as the prime case in point 
for the anti-ecanter side of the 
argument. 

Schenley spent a reported $5-million 
in promoting its decanters alone, in ad- 
dition to the cost of buying them. Many 
dealers didn’t like the decanter idea— 
and still don’t—so wouldn’t push them. 
The result was that after Christmas, 
when customers no longer wanted fancy 
decanters, huge inventory gluts backed 
up. Schenley boosted sales, but took a 
terrible beating on profits and goodwill. 

That’s why the trade is watching 
Hiram Walker's experiment with more 
than a competitive eye. If one distiller 


Take advantage of the plan that will do more 
for your child’s lifetime financial security than 
any other... Masterplan. 


spins off the bear, others may follow. 
There's another interest in the pre- 
wrap experiment, too—from people out- 
General American Lite (Ee pen yon damre th cay. 6 a 
all-out attempts at mass prewrap- 
OF, COSlG. Se ping of nonfood items, and may have 
One of the nation’s leading mutual legal reserve companies application in other fields. eno 
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How not to explode a fuel tank 


Cleaning out airliner fuel tanks can be a risky job. 
Fumes from the fuel, or from the cleaning solvents used, 
are combustible. One spark from a defective cord on a 


power tool or electric light, and you've had it. 


Hazacord, the portable electric cord made by a division 
of The Okonite Company, is specified by Safety 


Engineers for such jobs. Protected by an outer neoprene 
sheath which has been cured in a metal mold, Hazacord 
will outlast ordinary electric cords many times over. 
Hazacord is just one of many quality electrical cords 
and cables made by The Okonite Company and its 


divisions. The Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J, 


where there’s ELECTRICAL POWER 


---there’s OKONITE CABLE 











In Marketing 


Food Chains of All Sizes 
Caught in Expansion Wave 


The food chains—large and not so large—have an acute 
case of expansion fever. 

Kroger Co., which ht two chains last summer 
(BW —Jun.25'55,p48), will build 10 to 12 supers in Birm- 
ingham, Ala., at an estimated cost of $6-million. It has 
bought Swayne Field, former home of the Toledo (Ohio) 
Sox, for a shopping center, the first Kroger has built 
from the ground up. Rumors persist that it is eying 
chains in the Carolinas, but Kroger refuses to comment 
on these, 

ACF-Brill Motors Co., which took over a half interest 
in Wrigley’s Stores in August (BW—Aug.27'55,p68). is 
dickering with Big Bear, one of Detroit's largest inde- 
pendent food operations. 

In September, National Tea Co. moved into Memphis 
by buying Montesi Supermarkets; it plans to buy or build 
40 or 50 more stores in Mississippi and Arkansas. 

Dixie Home Stores, Greenville, §. C., is talking merger 
with Winn-Lovett Grocery Co. of Jacksonville, Fla. 
This deal would create a one-management 300-store 
chain, 

* 2¢ @ 


Dilemma: Big Output 


Ups Distribution Costs 


An economist named David Kaplan neatly summed 
up this week a major problem facing marketing people 

the rising costs of the distributive function in many 
areas in the face of decreasing production costs. 

Kaplan took for his text the experience of the baking 
industry, a subject close to him. He is head of a newly 
formed group, the Economics of Distribution Founda- 
tion, Inc. (BW-—Mar.8'55,p100). It’s backed financially 
by both the powerful AFL Brotherhood of Teamsters 
and by private industry. Its purpose is to find ways to 
cut distribution costs, particularly in the baking and 
dairy industries, 

In a speech at Atlantic City before the American 
Bakers Assn., Kaplan noted that since 1947 the pro- 
duction of bread and bakery products has increased 
about 10% with an increase in the total labor force 
of 3.1%. Then he made a telling point: 

“This total figure, however, hides the true ifi- 
cance of what occurred, For between the same dates, 
production workers decreased by 8.6%, from 190,200 to 
173,900, while other workers increased from 85,000 to 
109,800—a 30% increase.” 

This situation is, of course, a very direct threat to a 
large share of the baking industry, which in the main 
still relies ov the familiar store-route—and in many cases 
the home delivery—method of distribution. As Kaplan 
noted, one tractor-trailer operated by a food chain to 
deliver its own bread to its stores can handle as much 
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volume as 13 baking company routes. The chain spends 
0.3¢ to deliver a of bread; the independent baker 3¢. 

Kaplan, however, went beyond the immediate situa- 
tion facing the baking industry. He broadened his 
thesis by noting the problems that have arisen for dis- 
tribution out of the advances made in production: 

“The very efficiency of production has added burdens 
to the distributive function that have been costly, 
thrusting upon it much broader and more varied func- 
tions, including the creating of larger consumer de- 
mands and the introduction of many new products.” 
‘In other words, the ing complexities of the con- 
sumer market have he in themselves to create a 
more expensive kind of distribution. 

What can be done about the overall problem of 
distribution costs? Kaplan offered a suggestion. As a 
starter, he would form a National Council on Dis- 
tributive Problems, composed of businessmen’s organ- 
izations in transportation, retail, and wholesale fields 
and of national farm organizations. Its purpose: “To 
stimulate a continuous interest in the promotion of 
efficiency in the distribution system.” 


Movie Exhibitors Fear 
Forced Sale of 16-mm. Films 


Motion picture exhibitors are unhappy over ramifica- 
tions of the Justice Dept.’s so-called 16-mm. antitrust case 
currently on trial in Los Angeles against major movie 
producers, 

The suit, filed under the Democratic Administration, 
is aimed at preventing producers from refusing to sell 
16mm. versions of their standard 35-mm. product to 
TV and other non-theatrical outlets. Republic Pictures 
Corp. and Columbia Pictures Corp. have already signed 
consent settlement decrees with the government; the 
Los Angeles trial involves the other major producers. 

Here’s what has the exhibitors worried: The effect of 
the Republic and Columbia decrees would be to force 
movie makers to sell any 2-year-old film to anybody. 
Thus, the movie houses fear, a bar with a 16-mm. pro- 
jector could compete with a corner theater. 

In respect to TV, ihe suit, and the settlements, raise 
some problems. While the 2-year age limit was picked 
aS a compromise, movie unions now have an agreement 
that no movies made since 1948 may be sold to TV. 
Question is, what happens if a producer tries to sell a 
16mm. version of a 1950 movie to TV? The decree says 
he must try, the union says he must not. Trade observers 
think that the union restriction would be very hard to 
break. 

If the trial ends with a decision as strong as the settle- 
ment decrees, movie makers say they may have to raise 
their prices, in order to pay higher royalty fees to actors 
and unions that own the rights to some films. The 
holders of the rights might demand higher fees because 
the new competition would tend to shorten the movie- 
house run of any given film. 

Movie theater owners already are worried over the 
increasing competition from TV with the apparent bless- 
ing of producers. The thought that they may also have 
to compete with anyone with a 16-mm. projector seems 
even more depressing. 
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lou ean spot productive hands 


by the company they keep! 


Get cleaner edges 
with new Behr-cat’ 
No. 109 masking tape 


With this easy-to-use tape on hand, crisp 
color-separation jobs are the order of the day. 
Behr-cat No. 109 rolls onto straight and 
curved surfaces with ease . . . sticks and 

stays put at a touch . . . lifts off cleanly with- 
out leaving residue on the surface. Put 
Behr-cat No. 109 to the test. Behr-Manning, 
Troy, N. Y., Dept. BW-10, 


in Canade Bet Manning (Conada) (td, Brantierd 
for Eapert, Norton Behy-Menning Overseas inc, New Rochelle, H. ¥., U. & A. 


Behr-cat Plastic Electrical Tape -- resists Behr-cat Strapping Tape -- offers new and Behr-cat Drafting Tape -- does not deface 
acids, alkalies, corrosion, weather. improved packaging methods. or discolor drawing paper or cloth, 


Pf 
EH R-MANNING 


a brite of NORTON Company 
A COATED ABRASIVES A SHARPEMING STONES A PRESSURE. SEMSITIVE TAPES 





FINANCE 


When A. P. Giannini divorced Bank of America 
from its holding company, Transamerica, all 


seemed peaceful. 


But Transamerica, under 


Giannini-trained Frank Belgrano (left) is back in 


statewide banking. 


To 


A Rival for Bank of America 


Back in 1937, the late A. P. Gian 
nini began splitting up the mightiest 
banking empire in the world. For years, 
the Bank of America, N. T. & S. A., 
hundreds of branch banks 
throughout California, had been con 
trolled by a holding company, Trans 
mmerica Corp. But in 1937, Sen 
Wiliam G. McAdoo of California in 
troduced a bill to bar holding companies 
than 10% of the 


with its 


from owning more 
tock of any Federal Reserve member 
bank. Giannini favored the bill, especi 
illy as it was tied to another bill that 
national banks to operate 
branches anywhere within their Federal 
Reserve district 

Within 60 days after the introduc 
tion of the McAdoo bills, Giannini had 
distributed 58% of BA’s stock to indi 
vidual stockholders of ‘Transamerica 
lhe day of bank holding companies,” 
said A. P., “is gone.” 
¢ Unsuspected—A. P. knew the divorce 
of Transamerica Corp. from the Bank 
of America was inevitable. What he 
probably didn't know was that when 
the split came, the two would become 
competitors 

loday. Transamerica, under Gian 
nini-tramed management, is bent on 
creating in California a second state 
wide branch-banking system that will 
give the Giannini-trained managers of 
the Bank of America a stiff fight. It's 
strictly a David-and-Goliath affair, if 
you consider resources. It's their com 


px rmitted 
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mon parentage that sideline 
interest 

Bank of America, operating through 
566 California branches and nine on 
foreign soil, has total resources of more 
than $9-billion, deposits of $8.4-billion. 
l'ransamerica, with assets of a carrying 
value of only $180-million, controls 
six banks in five states with total de- 
posits of $2-billion. TA’s entry in the 
California competition is the First 
Western Bank & Trust Co, with 63 
offices around the state and deposits of 
$751-million. 

As the biggest nongovernmental bank 
in the world, Bank of America is a 
formidable adversary for much larger 
banks than First Westen. Two of 
them, Security-First National in Los 
Angeles and American Trust in San 
Francisco, have resources well over $1- 
billion and are aggressive competitors. 
But First Western is the only one that 
has announced its ambitious intention 
of spreading over the whole state iike 
Bank of America. 
¢ Unorthodox—Bechind all the bustle at 
Transamerica is Frank N. Belgrano, Jr., 
a Giannini disciple who is president and 
chairman of the board. 

Like Giannini, Belgrano is an un- 
orthodox banker. Before his present 
job, he was president of ‘Transamerica’s 
First National Bank of Portland, the 
biggest in Oregon. In defiance of local 
custom, he ordered the branches in his 
Oregon chain to keep their doors open 


arouses 


until 5 p.m. six days a week. They 
still do. 

In the same salty speech that Gian- 
nini used, Belgrano says, “What the 
hell’s the use of having a bank if it’s 
not open when people want to use it? 
Who the hell are we to say that the 
$2.75-an-hour bricklayer has to take 
time off from his job to cash his pay 
check before 3 p.m.? If I thought the 
people needed around-the-clock serv- 
ice, I'd throw the damned keys away.” 

A lot of insiders regarded Frank 
Belgrano as the man to run the Bank 
of America when the Giannini dynasty 
ended in 1952 with the death of A. P.’s 
brilliant but ailing son, Mario. But 
there were other eager candidates, too. 
To gain time in making a choice, the 
directors appointed Carl Wente, then 
nearing retirement age, to succeed 
Mario. 
¢ Gone Already—By the time Wente 
retired in 1953, Belgrano was already 
established at the we of Transamer- 
ica. To head the bank, the directors 
chose S. Clark Beise, a vice-president 
who had been a close confidante of 
A. P. Wente remained on the board of 
directors. 
¢ Fed Action—The eventual spiit-up 
of BA and Transamerica, which got 
started in 1937, was largely prompte. 
by action of the Federal Reserve Board 
in 1952. FRB was distressed by the 
fact that Transamerica, although it 
held only 5% of BA stock, was not only 
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controlling BA through its proxy com- 
mittee, but had many other banks 
under its wing, in California and neigh- 
boring states. All told, the Fed figured 
Transamerica-controlled banks held 
39% of all deposits in California, 
Oregon, Nevada, Washington, and 
Arizona. 

FRB figured it would be fruitless to 
try to pry Transamerica loose from 
BA, because the official stock relation- 
ship was already slim, and it couldn't 
dictate to the proxy committee. So it 
ordered TA to dispose of all its holdings 
except BA—just the opposite of what 
finally happened. 

'ransamerica fought the Fed on its 
charges, and finally won out in a lower 
court ruling, which the Supreme Court 
refused to review. Late in 1952, how- 
ever, Transamerica had sold its remain- 
ing stock in Bank of America, and held 
only its smaller bank shares, plus several 
non-banking holdings. At one point, 
TA had attempted to sell some of these 
interests—particularly 22 California 
banks—to BA, but the Fed blocked the 
sale. These banks were still part of the 
Transamerica portfolio when Belgrano 
became head of Transamerica in 1953. 
¢ Longer Book—It was assumed that 
Belgrano would now pave the way for 
the sale that would take TA out of the 
banking business in California. 

Belgrano took a longer look. State- 
wide branch banking had a strong ap- 
peal for him. He already had on the 
fire a plan for welding together all of 
TA’s Oregon banks under the First 
National of Portiand. Why not a state- 
wide system in California, too? 

On principle if nothing else, his de- 
cision to keep the California banks in- 
furiated the Bank of America and 
alienated some of its top people. This 
squabble between two elements steeped 
in the Giannini tradition accounts for 
the popular belief that they're at each 
other’s throats. 

Belgrano set about putting the house 
in order. He consolidated the Oregon 
banks into a single chain with deposits 
of $784-million. 
¢ Control—In California, Belgrano pur- 
chased 75% of the old San Francisco 
Bank, changed its name to First West- 
ern Bank & Trust Co., then merged 
into it the holding company’s other 24 
California banks—including those the 
Bank of America wanted. 

Obviously First Western needs a 
better footing in Los Angeles if it’s 
ever going to be a statewide chain. It 
has a permit for an office in downtown 
Los Angeles and has applied for an- 
other in the Crenshaw district. One of 
the disputed 22 banks, now a branch 
of First Western, is in Watts, near the 
Los Angeles industrial area. Next week 
First Western will take over the Valley 
National Bank of Alhambra with four 
offices on the outskirts of the city. 
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¢ Still Trying—For a still firmer foot- 
ing, Transamerica offered a few months 
ago to buy the Citizens National Trust 
& Savings Bank of Los Angeles, which 
has 36 branches and deposits of $400- 
million. Directors of Citizens turned 
down the offer, although TA already 
owned 27.5% of the stock (BW—Oct. 
1°55,p48). Belgrano hasn’t given up on 
that. Last week he picked up another 
block of stock increasing TA’s owner- 
ship to 28.5%. He needs 51% to con 
traf the bank, 663% to effect a sale. 
Outright purchase would make it pos- 
sible to merge the Citizens with First 
Western and push the aggregate de- 
posits up to $1.1-billion. 

¢ New Angle—But again the govern- 
ment is breathing on his neck, this time 
with a new version of a bill to divest 
bank holding companies of their non 
banking investments. The measure has 
already passed the House and is due 
for Senate hearings next year. 

Besides life insurance, which returned 
37% of TA’s profit in 1954, Trans 
america gets about 9% of its carnings 
from fire and casualty insurance com 
panies, 4% from real estate subsidiaries, 
and 4% from manufacturing com- 
panies. Another 15% of last year's 
earnings came from investments in se- 
curities, and return on TA’s investment 
in Banca d’America e d'Italia, a chain 
banking system in Italy. 
¢ Bank Limit—Another gimmick in the 
pending bill would restrict holding com- 
ones in acquisition of additional 

nks. Thus, unless TA got rid of its 
banks, the bill would be a direct blow 
at both areas of TA activity. 

The proposed restrictions of further 
bank acquisitions probably account for 
the pace at which Belgrano is increas- 
ing his bank holdings now. Legislation 
aimed at bank holding’ companies has 
never made much progress before. This 
time it has passed the House and its 
future is uncertain. If the ax is going 
to fall, Belgrano will have to be ready 
for it. 

Last spring he got $52-million of new 
capital through a stock issue. Some of 
this was used to retire debts and beef u 
some of the subsidiaries, but the bul 
of it was for new investment. 

The big question among investors 
is, if Congress adopts the bill over 
Belgrano’s bitter protest and he has to 
split up Transamerica, how will he do 
it? Will he spin off the nonbankin 
investments to TA stockholders? W it 
he seek an outside buyer for them? Or 
is he likely to shuck off the banks and 
concentrate on building up the non- 
banking interests? 

—— a highly articulate person 

hen he wants to be, is mum to these 
<< One thing is sure. Whatever 
the outcome of the holding company 
bill, TA stockholders are in for an 
interesting ride. END 








How Graphic Calculator 
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«one of the best 
SALES TOOLS 
we have ever had” 


The Caterpillar Earthmoving Calculator 
presents 20 variables in one simple-to-read 
slide .. . and Caterpillar customers figure 
costs in minutes. Time consuming charts, 
complicated tables and extensive figuring 
are eliminated... the correct answer is 
se: up on the slide, 

Custom-designed by GRAPHIC, this 
calculator has played an important part in 
Caterpillar’s sales program for ten years. 
It is". . . one of the best sales tools we have 
ever had,” reports Mr. R. D. Evans, Asst. 
Manager of Caterpillar’s Sales Develop- 
ment Division, 

Hundreds of companies, in every indus- 
try, have found that GRAPHIC visual aids 
are remarkable sales stimulators, What- 
ever your need... calculators to solve 
customers’ problems , . , selectors to help 
them choose your product . . . demonstra- 
tors to show your product , . . or visualizers 
to aid in using your product... let us 
show you how a GRAPHIC DEVICE can 
solve your problem. Just mail the coupon 
today, without obligation. 


Show it... tell it...sell it 
with custom-designed 
CALCULATORS 


SELECTORS 
DEMONSTRATORS 
Since 1934 VISUALIZERS 


GRAPHIC CALCULATOR CO. 
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Established 1932 


... Offers you a balanced in- 
vestment program in securities 
of over 300 companies in 30 
different industries. 
Commonwealth selects di- 
versified bonds, preferred 
and common stocks for rea- 
sonable income together with 
conservation and possible 
long-term growth of principal. 


are sold by investment deolers. 
For free copy of Commonwealth's 
descriptive 


see your dealer, or write 
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How to Borrow $100-Million 


Aided by Mellon Bank, Pittsburgh area’s sanitary 
authority gets money for vast sewer system—plus a hedge 
against rising money costs. 


Despite tightening bank credit and 
rising interest rates, the Allegheny 
County Sanitary Authority (Pittsburgh) 
negotiated a four-year, $100-milhon 
bank loan this week. It provides com- 
plete interim financing for a vast sewer 
system and disposal plant serving Pitts- 
a and 66 adjacent communities. 
And it gives the authority a four-year 
hedge on a stiffening money market. 

About 25 banks, including several 
in New York and Chicago, lent the 
money. The unusual agreement will: 

* Yield real savings on interest 
during construction. 

¢ Give the authority complete 
control over the $100-milhon bond is- 
sue that will subsequently be sold. 

And bankers say it was considerable 

of a coup to raise that much cash today, 
with lendabie funds becoming more 
scarce daily. 
* Joint l-The agreement was 
worked out jointly by Singer, Deane & 
Scribner, Pittsburgh investment house 
that is fiscal agent for the authority, 
and the Mellon National Bank & 
Trust Co., Pittsburgh. It began to take 
shape months ago, when the author- 
ity neared the end of a nine-year engi- 
neering and legal job of organizing and 
designing an interceptor system and 
sewage treatment plant for Pittsburgh 
and the communities that logically 
should participate in such a system. 
For some time, Pittsburgh has been 
under state order to > ll up its 
streams. 

As the authority's fiscal agent, Singer, 
Deane wanted the best possible for 
its client. And the need became more 
pressing as Washington’s tighter-credit 
an took hold last summer. So 

inger, Deane began thinking hard 
about interim financing. 

In Pittsburgh when you're thinking 
hard about raising $100-million, you 
often wind up talking to the Mellon 
Bank. Thus it was the bank that put 
much of the flesh on the Singer, Deane 
proposal, The bank was represented 
oy by Senior Vice-Pres. James 

. Land, and by Vice-Pres. A. B. 
Bowden. Charles Fisher, a partner, 
headed Singer, Deane’s staff. 

* 


ny soma both the bank 
and Singer, ne, the undertaking was 
something more than a large, compli- 


cated financial scheme. For the sewer 
project—a huge one as such thi 

~is a real, if unheralded, rt the 
Pittsburgh redevelopment (BW—Apr.2 
‘$5,p91). And Pittsburgh's spectacular 


redevelopment is at least as much a 
product of Mellon influence as of any- 
thing else. Not unnaturally, then, the 
Mellon Bank wanted to make an out- 
standing contribution to the redevelop- 
ment. 

It’s probably true that with lendable 
bank funds as tight as they are, the 
authority would have been unable to 
command such broad interim financ- 
ing, on such favorable terms, had Mel- 
lon Bank influence not pleaded its case 
in Wall and La Salle streets. 

For it wasn’t a wholly attractive loan, 
even to Pittsburgh banks. It promised 
no future business for any lender. And 
it sopped up a whole lot of lending 
power. One way the Mellon Bank sold 
it in New York and Chicago was to 
enlist strong Pittsburgh participation. 
About one-third of the banks in the 
authority's area are on the loan. Peoples 
First National and Fidelity Trust, two 
of city’s largest after the Mellon Bank, 
took major shares. 
¢ The Details—For all the advantages 
it yields the authority, the loan is no 
loss-leader transaction for the banks. 
Here’s how it works: 

On Oct. 11, the authority will get a 
check for $100-million. This it will in- 
vest in government securities. Right 
there lic two advantages: 

¢ The authority should realize 
about the same yield on the govern- 
ments that it will pay on the bank loan 
while secured by the governments— 
2.25%. 

¢ It will get all its money at once 
~—and before receiving bids on construc- 
tion. That will avoid the scramble that 
ordinarily harasses builders of such 
large projects. Normally, they must re- 
ceive bids, ascertain exactly what their 
cost is going to be, and then plunge 
hastily into the market to sell enough 
bonds to cover their full costs. If all 
this happens when interest rates are 
rising and the bond market is sticky— 
as now—the builder often finds himself 
saddled for a generation with interest 
costs distinctly heavier than he might 
normally anticipate. 
* Tax The loan agreement re- 
quires that the project be firmly under 
contract within six months. The author- 
ity expects to complete this by yearend. 
After it lets contracts, the authority will 
sell governments to meet its cash needs. 
Automatically, the unsecured portions 
of the bank loan will begin carrying 
2.75% interest. In cach case, the inter- 
est flows to the banks tax free. That 
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yields the equivalent of a taxable re- 
turn of 4.68% on the secured portion 
and 5.86% on the unsecured portion. 
This the bankers describe as very satis- 
factory. 

The authority retains full control over 
the sale of its bonds. It could sell the 
full $100-million on the first or the last 
day of the four-year agreement. Odds 
now are that it will sell portions of the 
issue—all under a common indenture— 
at various times. 

This freedom, of course, gives it 
cvery opportunity to get the best bond 
interest rate available between now and 
October, 1959. 
¢ Liquidation—As the authority sells 
bonds, it will liquidate the loan. Simul- 
taneously, if it sells less than $100-mil- 
lion in the first issue, the authority will 
turn over all unsold bonds te the banks. 
Every time the authority sells bonds, 
the banks get cash and retain such bonds 
as remain unsold. And they hold the 
bonds at the highest average coupon 
rate of any authority issue. Thus, how- 
ever the average coupon rates vary be- 
tween issues, the banks have as 


-— a position as any other bond- 
older. 

The banks, actually, have one other 
built-in protection. No bonds may 
mature before the bank loan. Other- 
wise, the banks are fully committed on 
the entire $100-million for the full 
four years. And that yields the author- 
ity all the flexibility any investor could 
ask. 

The sewer and disposal system is de- 
signed to serve 1.41-million people in 
1970, will pass a maximum flow of 300- 
million gallons per day through the 

lant. Physical works will cost $80-mil- 
fion, should be operating in January, 
1959. Auxiliary costs, such as land, 
interest during construction, bond dis- 
count, engineering and legal fees, will 
raise the total cost to $105-million. The 
authority now hopes to finance this at 
an average of 3.5%. Total annual 
charges are expected to be $8.2-million 
in 1959, of which $1.3-million would 
be operating costs. The bonds will be 
amortized user charges. Unpaid 
user charges will be obligations of the 
67 communities. 


Hughes and Odlum Move Closer 


Their RKO-Atlas merger offers many advantages, 
seems sure to go through—after details are worked out. 


Howard R. Hughes has been making 
news in a couple of different ways in 
the past few weeks. 

Last week he—ordinarily the most 
press-shy of men—played host to a party 
of Eastern editors and writers on a 
three-day whirl of visits to his electron- 
ics plants in Culver City, Calif., and 
Tucson, Ariz., with the usual trimmings 
ot night clubs and dude ranches. In 
Hughes, this conduct was alone enough 
to raise eyebrows among financial peo- 
ple, 

Besides this departure from form, 
Hughes made news in more orthodox 
financial fashion. After already selling 
the physical assets of RKO Pictures 
Corp. to General Tire & Rubber Co. 
(BW—Aug.27'55,p54), he agreed “in 
principle” to the merger of RKO’s cor- 
porate shell with Floyd B. Odlum’s 
Atlas Corp. Chief attraction of the 
husk of RKO is $18-million in cash. 
The company also has a $30-million 
capital loss that can be used to 
offset future capital gains in figuring 
taxes. 
¢ Already Linked—In tying up with 
Odlum, Hughes allies himself with an- 
other grand-scale operator. The two 
men were, however, already linked in 
a way. Atlas owns 900,000 shares of 
RKO, and Odlum has used this stock 
interest to keep Hughes from liquidat- 
ing the remaining assets through a 
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cash distribution to the stockholders. 
Now that Hughes has agreed, a mer- 
er is almost a certainty, unless the 
Seal is struck by one of those bizarre 
quirks that have a up in Hughes’ 
past dealings. ing es and Odlum to- 
gether control 73% of RKO’s outstand- 
img stock, so the merger should go 
through unhindered. 
* Joining the Party—However, it may 
take time, maybe until next year. 
That’s because Odlum wants to merge 
four other companies with Atlas at the 
same time. 

These are: Wasatch Corp. (of which 
Atlas owns 95% of the common stock), 
Albuquerque Associated Oil Co. (43%), 
San bi o Corp. (18%), and Airfleets, 
Inc. (3%). As if this doesn’t scramble 
the picture sufficiently, Atlas spokes- 
men say that there may be “possibly 
one or two others” also involved in 
the merger. 

Besides the consolidation of at least 
six different companies, there is a possi- 
bility that Atlas may, at the time of 
the merger, split its own stock, prob- 
ably four for one. All this will take time 
to work out in detail before the deal 
can be laid before RKO and Atlas 
stockholders. 
¢ Uranium—The four companies that 
Atlas mentions as merging with Atlas- 
RKO have one thing in common: 
They either hold securities in uranium 
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. » « @nd you're likely to see the third in an increasing number of mergers and 
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companies or have uranium properties 
under lease. All have worked with 
Atlas or with each other on uranium 
deals. 

Uranium is the focus of Odlum’s 
plans for the future (BW—May28’55, 
p90), and RKO fits in nicely. As an 
Atlas spokesman put it, “What 
better asset could we buy than cold 
cash?” 

Lumping RKO’s $18-million in with 
the kitties in the other companies, 
Odlum would have around $35-million 
cash with which to expand his uranium 
operations further. 

Odlum already has some targets in 
his sights. He has options to buy con- 
trol of Almar Minerals, Inc., which has 
on the Colorado Plateau one of the po- 
tentially richest uranium mines in the 
United States, and to buy control of 
other properties in Colorado and in 
Ontario. 

Taking up the three options could 
use up a good-sized hunk of the $35- 
million. 

Atlas already owns or controls several 
large uranium properties, including a 
$17-million investment in Hidden 
Splendor Mining Co., whose proven 
reserves have been guessed at about 
$57-million. 

If all the deals go through, Atlas may 
be the world’s largest owner of uranium 
ore. 
© Tax Offset—One of the choicest 
plums in the RKO picture is the $30- 
million tax-loss carry-forward, which 
would come in handy in a uranium 
complex such as Odlum’s. The tax 
gimmick is applicable only to capital 
— to earnings—but if uranium 

as anything like the future that Od- 
lum talks about, the $30-million could 
easily be used up within the 34 years 
that the credit still has to go. 

Besides the tax-loss carry-forward in 
RKO, its estimated that Odlum has a 
similar carry-forward of approximately 
$5-million in Wasatch Corp. 

To take advantage of this estimated 
$35-million in tax losses, Odlum will 
have to rack up capital gains equal to 
that full amount, in oleh to get full 
coverage of the tax-loss provision. He 
already has sizable capital gains that 
he can take in Atlas Corp.'s port- 
folio. 

They give him a partial hedge toward 
full coverage, if uranium should fall 
short of his expectations. 

Atlas won't be diluting its interest 
much in picking up RKO. Under the 
terms—5} shares of RKO for one of 
Atlas, or roughly $7.87 per share of 
RKO at current market prices—Atlas 
would have to pass out only 391,394 
shares, after allowing for the RKO 
shares it already holds. On Dec. 31, 
1954, there were only 1,686,196 shares 
outstanding, of the 7-million author- 
ized. END 
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Telegrams: the one sure way 
to reach a busy man 


EHIND this door sits a busy man—really busy. He 
operates on a heavy schedule. No time or patience 
for a lot of talk. 

When you do business with this man, gain his friend- 
ship by showing him you know the value of time—his 
and yours. Because a good way to lose his respect is to 
intrude upon him at exactly the wrong time. 

How to reach him? Easy: a telegram. It’s the fast, 
courteous way to get his attention. He'll have your 
message in writing, have time to consider it, time 
to act on it. 


As a matter of fact, whenever you want attention 
and fast action from anyone... send a telegram. It's 
a profitable habit to get into. 








WESTERN UNION 








In Finance 


Man From the Atom Age 
Steps Up to the Big Board 


The youngest brokerage partner ever admitted to 
trading privileges on the floor of the New York Stock 
Exchange went into action last week. He brought with 
him his two partners—and they were even younger. 
Edmund W. Dumke, who, at 29, is the oldest partner 
of Muir, Dumke & Light, bought a seat on the exchange 
for $85,000. His is the third Salt Lake City brokerage 
firm to have floor trading privileges. 

Dumke and his partners, Richard W. Muir, 28, and 
Given A. Light, Jr., 27, got their start in Salt Lake 
City just before the uranium boom began. All three 
worked for J. A. Hogle & Co., also a member of the 
Big Board, and got in on the ground floor of the 
uranium business. 

Their handsome profits in uranium shares served to 
spark their own brokerage outfit, which they set up 
only 17 months ago. 

Their Big Board membership is more of a tribute to 
the burgeoning activity in mining shares in the Salt 
Lake City area than anything else. The three partners 
made plans for their firm while they were still working 
for J. A. Hogle, assumed they wouldn't be able to form 
it until at least 1961—and then came the uranium boom 


to speed up their schedule. 
ore of Salt Lake City’s 92 houses (there 


were only 27 five years ago) will probably seek to expand 
the scope of their tr . Right now, most of their 
activity has been confined to the Salt Lake City Ex- 
change, where 32-million shares have been traded so 
far this year—a gain of 14-million shares over the same 
period last year. 


Study Shows Institutions’ 


Trading Role Is Steady 


New light on the Big Board activities of institutions 
came last week from the New York Stock Exchange. 
It turns out that despite the heavy emphasis that 
market observers pat on institutions’ activities, they 
aren't doing the lion’s share of Big Board trading. (Their 
importance, of course, stems from the fact that they stick 
pretty closely to key bluechip industrials that figure 
prominently in stock price averages.) 

In a study of two days of trading during June, the 
Exchange found institutions accounted for 1.8million 
shares, or about 15.6% of the total of 13.6-million 
shares traded. In the previous trading study, in Decem- 
ber last year, the Exchange found that institutions’ 
trading was only 11.2% of the total. The first such 
study ever made, in September, 1952, showed that 
1.1-million shares were traded by institutions. While 
that was 59.7% less than the volume they accounted 
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for in June, it represented 18.2% of all shares traded 
on the two days. 

Although there has been a steady growth in the 
total number of shares traded by institutions, the per- 
centage of total market volume that they account for 
has fluctuated in the narrow range of 11.2% to 18.2% 
since the studies started. 

Mutual funds’ share of the institutional trading volume 
declined steadily until the most recent study. It — 
from 223,400 shares in 1952 to 172,500 shares last 
December. In June the figure climbed a little to 194,- 
300—representing about 13.9% of all institutional 
trading. 

Through the same period, activities of life insurance 
companies, fire and casualty insurance companies, and 
closed-end investment companies has stepped up. Life 
companies traded only 17,600 shares in the 1952 study; 
but their total was 56,100 shares in June. Fire and 
casualty companies went from 32,100 shares in 1952 to 
62,600 in June; but that was well below the 91,400 
shares they traded during two days in December, 1954. 
The closed-end investment companies traded 50,300 
shares in September, 1952, and 54,700 in December, 
1954, but practically doubled this volume in June. 

The fact that institutions as a whole were sellers on 
balance in this latest study provided a talking point 
when the first part of the study was released in August 
(BW—Aug.13’55,p122). On those two days, the Dow- 
Jones averages moved up, gaining over two points one 
day and well over three on the other trading day. 

In the face of rising av , however, the trust and 
estate funds accounted for 36% of all sales, and only 
19% of all purchases by institutions. The mutual funds 
also were sellers on balance. 


Commercial Paper Gets New 
Push From Two Directions 


Commercial paper rates jiggled upward another 4 of 
1% last week to 24% on 30-90 day paper. The country’s 
two biggest finance companies moved to keep their 
rates inline with the rate on Treasury bills, which sold 
at an average of 2.12%—up 14% from the previous week. 

There may have been another reason for the boost 
besides the bill rate, which usually calls the tune on 
paper rates but has occasionally been ignored this year. 

The other factor ig that the third biggest finance 
company, Commercial Credit Co., boosted its rate by 
§ of 1% nearly two weeks ago, at a time when the bill 
rate was falling. Its reason was that it needed cash, and 
didn’t want to float a securities issue as its top com- 
petitors, General Motors Acceptance Corp. and C.LT. 
Financial Corp., did. Commercial Credit says it has 
had 2 noticeable pickup in business since it boosted its 
rate, It stresses that it wanted to lure money out of 
Treasury bills rather than stiffen competition with 
C.LT. and GMAC, 

But, with investors scrambling for every fraction of a 
point ef interest, it’s a sure bet Commercial Credit took 
some business away from its bigger competitors. Money 
market observers feel this probably had a good deal to 
do with the latest boost. 
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WELKOTE-— Wellington Sears nylon backing fabric, when neoprene 


or vinyl-coated, combines light weight plus strength for a multitude of 


protective covering uses, Besides all-weather hatch tents for shiploading, 


these include playing field covers, machinery and freight tarpaulins, 


fumigation tents, etc, 


Wellington Sears fabrics back up the 
versatility of these coated materials 


American industry today is setting no limits to the possible 


For coated auto and furniture upholstery, luggage, handbags, 
wall coverings and many other end uses, Wellington Sears 
backing fabrics include cotton sheetings and drills, twills, 
sateens and ducks; spun rayon, “Welkote” filament nylon and 


other synthetics; “KnitKote” cotton knit fabric; “Lantuck” 


and “Lantuck-NR” (nylon-rayon) non-woven fabrics. All end 


use “engineered.” 


uses of coated materials. And there’s more to these materials 
than meets the eye. Beneath the colorful and serviceable su: 
face, there is a backing fabric that provides the basic strength 

But there’s still more to this “inside” story. Because of 
special problems of tear-strength, durability, flexing, weather 
resistance, tailoring qualities, adhesion and the like, this 
backing fabric must be carefully engineered for each type 
of applic ation, 

This is where Wellington Sears enters the picture. Nowhere 
else will you be able to match our many decades of expe- 
rience with fabrics of this type. And nowhere else will you 
find such a complete range of different base fabrics for every 
conceivable plastic and rubber coating use. 

Wellington Sears makes the backing fabric only —not the 
finished coated product. So, if you have a coating problem 
let our experience go to work for you. Or if you have a use 
for finished coated materials, we'll be glad to put you in 
touch with a dependable coater, 


A Subsidiary of Weet Point Manufacturing Company 


FIRST in Fabrice For industry 
WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 6 WORTH STREFT, NEW YORK 1 N.Y 
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The famous Univac® of Remington Rand has widened 
even further its lead over other electronic business 
computing systems. Univac is still the only com- 
pletely self-checked system ...the only one which 
can read, write, and compute simultaneously with- 
out extra equipment. And now, the Univac II adds 
to these superior features the speed of a magnetic- 
core memory. 


The Remington Rand magnetic-core memory is more 
than just a laboratory promise. It has been in actual 
customer use for over a year, passing all tests with 
flying colors in the first commercially available elec- 
tronic computer to use core storage successfully. 


The capacity of the internal memory of Univac has 
also been doubled, giving instantaneous access to 
24,000 alphabetic or numeric characters. If needed, 
this can be further increased to 120,000 characters. 


Univac’s external memory —magnetic tape—now has 
greater capacity too, increasing input and output to 
20,000 characters per second... the equivalent of 
reading or writing every character on this page 
more than 1,000 times a minute. 


These new Remington Rand developments can be 
incorporated into any existing Univac installation 
to double its speed of operation and increase its 
economy still further. 


Mlemington. Fland 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Room 2006, 315 Fourrn Avenue, New Yorx 10, New Yorx 
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CD Evacuation Works Fine— 
Almost Too Well, in Fact 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The biggest civil defense evac- 
uation test the country has tned came off with un- 
expected smoothness here last week. But there were 
some jokers in it. 

The point of the test was to see whether it made 
sense for 200,000 people working or shopping in a 
|,000-block metropolitan area to try hasty evacuation 
in their 90,000-odd autos and trucks. The assumption was 
the city might have an hour or two’s warning before 
an A-bomb or H-bomb raid. 

From the time sirens sounded at 3:10 p.m. Tuesday, 
it took just 34 min. to clear the downtown area. There 
were no serious casualties, no arrests, and only three 
auto crashes. Within 49 min., the all-clear sounded, 

Mainly, civil defense officials seemed pleased. Said 
Jack Lowe, Portland CD director: “We definitely have 
the capability for evacuating the entire city.” But Lowe's 
office had to admit that only about half the people it 
hoped would participate actually took part in the test. 
loo many information leaks and correct hunches 
produced a quiet exodus that started a good three 
hours before the sirens blew. 


Yellowstone's Price Tag 
Too High for State’s Budget 


CHEYENNE—Wyoming’s bid to take over the 
private concessions of Yellowstone National Park (BW— 
Oct.1'55,p62) may be all over but the shouting. 

Glenn E, Nielson, chairman of the state commission 
that was set up to look into a possible deal with the 
private Yellowstone Park Co., said last week that the 
company’s asking price was far too high. Nielson 
refused to say just what the tag was. But he told 
Gov. Simpson that unless the price came way down, 
the deal was as good as dead, or at least dormant. 

The state, which caused an uproar with its proposal 
to take over the concessions, reportedly offered around 
$4-million for the park company’s properties. 


Public Power Units’ Squabble 
Pinches Nebraska Supply 


OMAHA~ Nebraska, the nation’s only all-public-power 
state, is having electricity troubles. And it looks as if it’s 
going to continue to have them until two big power 
agencies settle a fight over which is to be top dog. 

Over the past couple of years, Nebraska has become 
more and more aware that it is running short of generat- 
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ing capacity. This fall there has even been talk of 
brown-outs unless new power plants get started soon. 
But so far the two big agencies that dominate the power 
field outside of —Nebraska Public Power System 
and the Consumers Public Power District of Columbus 
—haven't been able to get within arm's length of each 
other on: (1) which one should build the new capacity; 
and (2) how they should reorganize to end duplication. 

Nebraska Public Power System is now the biggest 
producer of power in the out-of-Omaha area. Consumers 
Public Power District is the biggest retailer, distributing 
electricity it takes from Nebraska Power to 355 com- 
munities in the state. Both Nebraska Power and 
Consumers District have plans to build 100,000-kw. 
generating plants. But neither has been able to get a 
“Go” sign from the other. 

Consumers District has been blocked in court—by 
a tuling that its contract to buy electricity from 
Nebraska Power prevents it from building a new plant 
of its own. Meanwhile, Consumers, which is one of the 
four members of Nebraska Power's budget board, has 
blocked any settlement that would let Nebraska Power 
start its own new plant. Although Ge Victor E. 
Anderson has warned of possible brown-cats and has 
urged the power districts to settle their differences, the 
districts have paid little attention. Threats of legislative 
action have had a cool reception, too. 

Many people feel the only sensible thing to do is to 
form one big power agency outside of Omaha, combining 
both Nebraska Power and Consumers District. The rub 
is that at least some directors and executives of the 
present agencies are reluctant to see their “empires” 
absorbed in a reorganized system where there might be 
no place for them. 


At the moment, the brightest hope for oe | the 


power pinch is the likelihood that Consumers will sup- 
port the plans of another district—Central Nebraska 
Public Power of Hastings—to build a 100,000-kw. plant; 
and that Nebraska Public Power may help Consumers 
in its bid for an atomic energy plant. 


More Millions Needed 
To De-Fang Ripple Rock 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—It's going to cost Canada 
another $2.6-million if it goes ahead with one more 
try to get rid of Ripple Rock. 

The rock, which partially blocks the Inside Passage 
to Alaska about 120 mi. north of here, has been a navi- 

tion peril for years. Since 1875, at least five ships 
os foundered on it, and 114 people have lost their 
lives in the raging waters around it. Actually an under- 
sea mountain, the rock is only 9 ft. below the surface 
at low tide; the turbulent currents around it make 
passage impossible except for brief periods, 

During World War II, the Dominion government 
spent nearly $1-million trying from a barge to blast 
away part of the rock, an attempt that took nine 
lives. Now it is ready to try at into the very 
core of the mountain with the idea of blasting off the 
peak from beneath, Bids for the job were opened last 
week; the lowest was $2,593,621. 
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TIN PLATE MILL ROLLS, COVERED WITH 


SYNTHANE LAMINATED PLASTICS, LAST 3 TO 5 TIMES 
LONGER, CUT DOWN TIME, IMPROVE PRODUCTION 


The hundreds of roils guiding steel plate through pickling, 
tin-plating and polishing operations at speeds up to 4100 
feet per minute take a terrific beating from moisture, acid, 
sharp edges. Rubber-coated rolls sometimes last but a 
weck. And tiny bits of abraded rubber prevent the deposi- 
tion of the tin plate, mar the surface. Then Synthane 
laminated plastic covers were applied directly to the rolls 


SYNTHANE CORPORATION, | River Road, Oaks, Pa. 


Please send me more information about the combination of 
Synthane properties. 


Nome 

















What a difference! The hard Synthane surface does 
not become imbedded with foreign particles. Synthane 
is anti-static and non-magnetic, doesn’t attract metal 
chips which could scratch the surface. 

Synthane is also chemical-resistant; plating acids have 
little effect upon it, and being an electrical insulator, 
Synthane does not short the electroplating currents. 

The net result is a 3 to 5 times longer life for Synthane- 
covered rolls, far less downtime; less maintenance and 
higher production rates. Look into Synthane’s combina- 
tion of properties for your product or application. Write 
for booklet of Synthane sheets, rods, tubes and fab- 


ricating service. 


LAMINATED 
SYNTHANE CORPORATION + 





PLASTICS 
OAKS, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Ventures, Ltd.: New Goal—Profits 


@ Canadian firm has for years gone on acquiring 


new mining properties without developing them. 


@ Now, Robert B. Anderson, former Defense Dept. 
aide, is installed as president, and things are different. 


Ventures, Ltd., the big Canadian 
holding company in the mining field, 
got a new president this week. Robert 
B. Anderson, who quit in July as U.S. 
Deputy Secy. of Defense (BW—Jun.18 
55,p106), took over this empire, lon 
the personal domain of 74-year-o 
Thayer Lindsley, who moves up to 
board chairman, 

Lindsley remains active, but the se- 
lection of Anderson marks an acute 
turn in the running of Ventures, Ltd. 
Ihe stage is being set to make the com- 
pany produce profits in keeping with 
the vastness f ) vl of its ore hold- 
ings. 

Vhrough an intricate network of sub- 
idiaries and associate companies (those 
in which Ventures owns less than half 
the stock), the holding company has a 
stake in mining properties in Canada, 
the U.S., Latin America, Africa, and 
Australia, Its interests vary from 2.5% 
of shares to 90%. 

On the books last year its assets 
were carried at $33.8-million, but many 
financial authorities say the market 
value of its holdings can’t be far short 
of $100-million, 


1. Income Limited 


lhe list of Ventures’ holdings is im 
pressive: 15 operating companies, 20 
development companies, and about 145 
other mining, research, and metallurgi- 
cal companies, The return from all 
these investments is less impressive. 
Only six companies paid dividends last 
year, giving Ventures a total income of 
1 little over $1. 3million. 

Of this income, $1l-million came 
from Falconbridge Nickel Mines, Ltd., 
which Ventures controls through 
51.4% stock ownership. The rest was 
scattered, in dollops otk $25,000 to 
$150,000, among Giant Yellowknife 
Gold Mines, Ltd., 9.7% owned by 
Ventures; La Lux Mines, Ltd., 69.1% 
owned; American Nepheline, Ltd., 
51.3% owned; Dominion Magnesium, 
Ltd., 24.9% owned; and Lake Dufault 
Mines, 48.5% owned. 
¢ Farflung—Besides mines, Lindsley is 
interested in oil, The Williston Basin 
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boom lured him into operations in Al- 
berta, in Louisiana, in Peru, and an 
underwater wildcat in Lake St. Clair, 
near Detroit. This year he amalga- 
mated these oil interests in a new sub- 
sidiary called Geoil, Ltd. 

Ventures, Ltd., also has subsidiaries 
that are active in tin (Southwest 
Africa), iton (Canada and Africa), 
uranium (Canada), columbium and 
phosphate (Uganda), titanium and zir- 
conium (Australia). 

Under Ventures there are two other 
holding companies: Frobisher, Ltd., 
34% owned by Ventures, and Hoyle 
Mining Co., Ltd., 90% held by Ven- 
tures. Each of these holding companies 
has interests almost as widespread as 
those of the parent, but neither has 
ever paid Ventures any dividend. 
¢ Things to Change—Among the 6,500 
stockholders besides Lindsley (who 
holds about 50% of Ventures’ stock) 
there are many who chafs at the slow 
rate of return. With the stock now 
selling around $42 and the dividend at 
30¢, the yield is less than 1%. 

Shareholders, however, see some hope 
in the events of the past year: 

¢ Anderson's advent is interpreted 
as a move to stress making money out 
of present properties rather than con- 
tinuing to amass new properties. 

¢ The corporate structure is being 
streamlined. Ventures’ board was cut 
from 16 directors to nine directors; 12 
company men resigned or were 
dropped, leaving a board composed of 
Lindsley, Anderson, three company 
men, and four outsiders. 

¢ Subsidiaries are raising money 
by selling new issues to the public, 
rather than by borrowing with cach 
other's securities as collateral. The aim 
is to make each stand on its own feet. 

¢ This week, a new subsidiary— 
Minerals, Inc.,—was set up to explore 
and develop ore bodies, freeing the 
other companies to push production 


ll. Lindsley Unlimited 


Until these changes at the heart of 
the holding company, only one 
man called the tune at Ventures, Ltd. 


That was “T. L.”—Thayer Lindsley. 

Lindsley was born in Japan of Ameri- 
can parents, studied civil engineering 
at Harvard and geology at Columbia, 
and went to Canada to found Ven- 
tures, Ltd., in 1928. 

From the start, Lindsley has shown 
a passion for laying claim to more and 
more ore, an indifference to making 
the ore bodies produce. Why, his 
critics have asked, won't he concen- 
trate on a few properties and bring 
them into a position to earn money? 
In a way, Lindsley answered this ques- 
tion in a report to his shareholders in 
1948. 

“Paper currencies will continue to 
depreciate everywhere,” he said. “One 
form of protection is to have good ore 
in the ground.” 
¢ Mining Money—Lindsley’s passion 
for collecting ore bodies has colored 
his financial deals, his associates say. 
To him, his existing investments are 
pawns in the bigger, more intriguing 
game of latching onto underground 
wealth. His unorthodox financing 
methods roused his subordinates to fre- 
quent objections and finally cost him 
his chief financial officer last year. 
W. B. Malone: quit after years with 
Lindsley in order to join the Rio Tinto 
mining and investment organization in 
London. 

Falconbridge is Ventures’ most val- 

uable, most profitable property. Yet 
Lindsley sometimes sold its shares to 
raise cash for weak subsidiaries, or 
traded its shares for those of other sub- 
sidiaries, then let those subsidiaries post 
Falconbridge shares as security for 
loans otherwise unobtainable. As a re- 
sult, Ventures’ interest in Falcon- 
bridge has dropped to 51.4%. 
. troversial Deal—On the heels of 
Malone’s resignation last year Lindsley 
floated a $7.5-million debenture issue 
through Lehman Brothers of New York 
and Nesbit, Thomson & Co. of Toron- 
to. Proceeds were used to reduce a 
$3.5-million bank loan to $800,000 and 
to post a $2-million advance to show 
ood faith in Lindsley’s $800-million 
Cydeoelectric scheme for the Yukon 
and northern British Columbia (BW— 
Mar.14°53,p41). 

Power frota the harnessing of waters 
in that area would be used for smelting 
ore from Ventures’ mining subsidiaries 
and, possibly, for someone else’s alu- 
minum plant. 

Even Lindsley’s best friends called 
this deal “stupid.” Lindsley not only 
put up I-million shares of Falconbridge 
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The Olivetti Printing Calculator unsnarls tangled business fig 
ures efficiently and economically. It automatically multiplies 
and divides, without mental counting of any kind (including 
counting for positioning); it is also a speedy 10-key adding 
machine, with automatic credit balance; in sum, 2 machines 
in one. Printed tape provides permanent record for fast check- 
ing, filing or attaching to work papers. More than 25,000 OPC's 
are now in use in the U.S., with lower-cost maintenance con- 
tracts than any comparable machine. Sold and serviced by 
branch offices and 450 dealers, in all states. For information, 
write to Olivetti Corporation of America, Dept. EX, 580 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 36, New York, without obligation, 


Portable portable: the remarkably 
light Olivetti ‘‘Lettera 22’, for 
school, home, travel. Provides all 
regular features of office-size 
typewriters, plus Add-A-Line and 
Correcto-fpace. $88 plus taxes, in 
most states. Aft Olivetti’s own 
stores (New York, Chicago; San 
Francisco) and at dealers. Write 
for names of those nearest you. 





ONE OF THE NICEST THINGS about our Executive Office Group is the way 
architect George Nelson designed it to make the one-third of your life 
you spend on the job pleasanter, more efficient, more relaxed. And you 
don't have to sell your yacht to afford it. 


eS Ty a 


At selected dealers or through architects and decotators at your near- 
by Herman Miller Showroom, Write Dept, BW-108 for {ree brochure. 
: 

















Scientific |Method of selecting 
your new Plant Location 





PROVED FOR 1,500 LEADING COMPANIES 


Fantus techniques, developed over a period of 35 years, assure the 
correct answer to a problem affecting your entire business future. 


Recommendations are authoritative, confidentiai, completely ob- 
jective — relieving top management of the uncertainties, risks 
and pressures that accompany costly plant location decisions. 


Fantus is the oldest and largest organization specializing exclu- 
sively in plant location econom- 

ics and engineering. Its experi- 

ence and nation-wide insight 

is unparalleled. 


The cost of professional guid- 

ance is usually lees than the 

expense of a study undertaken 

within your own company. For 

additional information write for 7) 1 otion for this new . 
booklet, “Management's Most  jouse plant fe dict an te Ge 
Important Decision”. of Fantus analysis 


FANTUS FACTORY LOCATING SERVICE 


a Plant Location Consultants 


NEW YORK, EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
CHICAGO: 139 NORTH CLARK STREET 
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~about half of Ventures’ holdings in 
this one big money-maker—then selling 
at above $20 a share, but he also issued 
transferable stock purchase warrants to 
debenture holders entitling them to 
buy 50,000 shares of Ventures and 
50,000 shares of Falconbridge at $20 
a share, 

Said one close friend: “That was 
silly. I could have lent him the 
money.” 

Said another: “T. L. acts before he 
thinks.” 

“If he had spent in Canada only 
half of what he has sunk all around 
the world,” said another associate, 
“he'd have been much better off.” 
¢ That Green Grass—Lindsley himself 
recognizes his flaw. He once asked an 
intimate, “Just why are those distant 
fields so green?” 

Still, he is proud of the ore reserves 
he has lined up and of his policy of 
diversifying industries and mines. He 
speaks of his “exceptionally efficient 
operating organization.” 


lll. The New Leaf 


Lindsley turned a new leaf in June, 
when he promised stockholders that 
Ventures would concentrate on making 
money. He spoke of consolidating sub- 
sidiaries, selling the weaker holdings, 
creating the new subsidiary for explora- 
tion work, tapping the public for new 
funds. 

According to rumors, U.S. govern- 
ment agencies and large U.S. mining 
companies responded with offers to 
help finance some properties in order 
to get them into large-scale produc 
tion. The resignation of 11 directors 
after Malone quit helped to clear the 
decks for new hands 
¢ New Directors—The four new out- 
side directors are H. J. Carmichael, 
former head of General Motors’ Cana- 
dian subsidiary; H. B. Lake, partner in 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. New 
York underwriters; L. J. Buck, New 
Jersey metallurgist, and E. E. Lincoln, 
former economic adviser to the du 
Ponts, now a director of Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co., Investors Diversified 
Services, and Chesapeake Industries, 
Inc. 
¢ New President—Toronto financial 
men credit the new directors with pick- 
ing Anderson for president. One guess 
is that Roger Kyes of GM, Anderson's 
friend and predecessor in the Pentagon, 
— the word to Carmichael and 
Ancoln that he was available. Ander 
son himself says only that he was ap 
proached after he resigned his Defense 
Dept. post 

Before joining the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, Anderson ran the oil and 
cattle business of the vast W. T. Wag- 
goner estate in Texas. eno 
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Photo courtesy Lincoln-Mercury Division, Los Angeles 


How quality control of water keeps 
Lincoln-Mercury enamel blister-free 


Auto bodies get rinsed with water after phospha 


tizing and after the prime paint coat. If the water 
contains too much salt, it leaves deposits that can 
cause pinhead blisters in the finished paint job. So 
when paint chemists at Lincoln-Mercury’s Los 
Angeles plant checked and found that the water- 
work's newest well was “salty,” they took action. 


They investigated drilling a new well and lay- 
ing pipe to a better well. But these methods don’t 
provide a permanent solution because the charac- 
ter of a well water often changes (with the level of 
the water table, etc.). 

That's why Lincoln-Mercury decided to remove 
all mineral! salts from their rinse water. To do this 
at low cost, they chose a Permutit Demineralizer 
(2 cation exchangers, 2 anion exchangers, 2 de- 
carbonation tanks). 


Chis Permutit Demineralizer keeps water qual- 
ity uniformly high despite changes in the water 
supply. It actually delivers water as mineral-free as 
commercially distilled water. The results: beauti- 
ful finishes that stay blister-free. 


Unvarying high-grade water may solve your 
quality-control problem, Let us help you get it 
at low cost. Write: The Permutit Company, Dept. 
BW-10, 380 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y, 


PERMUTIT 


rhymes with “compute it’ 
WATER CONDITIONING for BOILERS, 
PROCESSING, PUBLIC and HOME WATER SUPPLIES 
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Today, personnel work means much more than 


picking and training workers. 


Last week, the 


American Management Assn. showed personnel 
men what a labor-management arbitration hear- 
ing looks like and talked about the... 


New Policy on Labor 


A labor-management arbitration hear- 
ing was benelonted last week from 
Philadelphia to a television studio on 
the 83rd floor of the Empire State 
Building in New York. The proceed 
ings were picked up by television cam 
eras (above) and piped im a closed cir- 
cuit to the American Management 
Assn.’s fall conference on personnel 
work (left) 

For most of the 1,300 personnel men 
in the audience at the Hote! Statler, it 
was a new experience. Most personnel 
people work on the periphery of labor 
disputes. Parleys to settle these dis 
putes are usually an affair only for 
specialists and top management 

Last week's arbitration dealt with an 
overtime controversy between SKF In 
dustries, Inc., and the United Steel 
Workers (CIO). The American Arbi 
tration Assn. had provided an umpire. 


¢ Second Exposure—This year's pro- 
gram was the second time that AMA's 
personnel conference has sat m on a 
televised labor-management dispute. 
Last February, in Chicago, the dele 
gates watched a staged contract nego 
tiation meeting, also on closed-circuit 
IV. 

The two TV programs fit into AMA's 
plan of broadening the experience of 
personnel men in various areas of in 
dustrial relations 

AMA personnel conferences are be- 
ing broadened in the same way 

Robert C. Hendon, operations vice 
president of the Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., set the tone of last week's 
AMA mecting, telling personnel men 
labor demands must be guided and not 
fought to the last bitter ditch. 

Said Hendon: There probably will 
be some form of salary, rather than an- 
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| Precision products 
of Swiss craftsmen 
| Soeed fo US. via TWA 


FOR EXAMPLE, JAMES G. BIDDLE COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA, SAVES DAYS OF SHIPPING TIME 
VIA TWA AIR CARGO ON IMPORTS OF WIDELY USED 
"JAGABI” SPEED INDICATORS MADE IN BASEL, 
SWITZERLAND. TWA NOW OFFERS 1,500 
SPECIFIC COMMODITY RATES BETWEEN 
U.S.A. AND ALL IMPORTANT TRADING 
CENTERS OF EUROPE, MIDDLE 
AND FAR EAST. THIS INCREASE 
OF 261% IN NUMBER OF RATES - 
BROADENED COMMODITY 
AND LOWERED MINIMUM- WEIGHT 
REQUIREMENTS PERMITS SHIPPING 
MORE TYPES OF MERCHANDISE 
TO MORE PLACES AT REDUCED COST. 
GET RATES APPLICABLE TO YOUR 
OVERSEAS SHIPMENTS. YOU'LL SAVE TIME, 
CRATING AND INSURANCE - CALL TWA TODAY. 



































ViA TWA 
AIR CARGO 


PRINTED IN CHICAGO, * THE 
OIL DAILY" WAS SHIPPED VIA 

TWA AIR CARGO TO ROME, 

SO SUBCRIBERS ATTENDING 


WORLD PETROLEUM CONGRESS PARIS. | 
HAD NEWS ON DAY OF PUBLICATION. INCLUDES ALMOST 100 TRANSATLANTIC 
NO TRICK. WHENEVER SPEEDS A FACTOR... CROSSINGS WEEK WITH 


TWA MOVES YOUR MERCHANDISE- BUT ! TRY 17. CONN SERVING ALL EUROPE, 
PHONE TWA FOR LOW OVERSEAS AND DOMESTIC RATES. NOW. MIDDLE AND FAR EAST. 


PN 0 Se ne WA 
Air Freight and-in USA-Ait 
~~% 4 € ho 2S pa ee 








TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


CBA EUROPE AFRICA AGIA 























Whether you move materials from car to truck, from mine to tipple, or from 
point A te point 8 —- @ Barber-Greene Conveyor con do it faster and cheaper. 


Hauling more material 
for less money 


Thousands upon thousands of appli- 
cations prove that belt conveyors 
move bulk materials with less horse- 
power, less maintenance and less cost 
than any other method. 

Built of standardized components, 
Barber-Greene Conveyors are deliv- 
ered sooner, erected faster at lower 
cost, and easily altered to meet chang- 
ing conditions, Since all basic units 
are pre-engineered and factory 


aligned for simple, efiective installa- 
tion, special jobs are standard jobs for 
Barber-Greene. 

Wherever they're used—in con- 
struction, in mining, in processing 
or manufacturing, these versatile 
Barber-Greene Belt Conveyors are 
the most efficient and economical 
way to move materials from a few 
feet to thousands of feet. For informa- 
tion without obligation, write . . . 


Barber-Greene 


CONVEY _ : f 
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nual pay, for the rank-and-file worker 
“within our lifetime.” 

He also suggested that the union 
campaign for an annual wage can prove 
to be an opportunity for management. 
His thesis: In order to achieve steady 
employment through the year, the 
unions will have to make concessions. 
¢ Ford Strategy—Malcolm L. Denise, 
Ford’s general industrial relations man- 
ager, also hit on this theme of pre- 
negotiation planning such as that which 
went into his company’s dealing with 
the United Auto Workers (CIO) this 
year. Ford knew it was likely to be 
icked as the first target for GAW, 

ise said, and began pare, for 
the negotiations as far back as 1952. 

Ford recognized that employment 
security was on the uptrend as a labor 
aim, and early decided that the UAW's 
tub-thumping for the idea couldn't be 
ignored indefinitely. So it decided to 
try to guide the trend rather than buck 
it. One result: It settled for 4 supple- 
mentary unemployment compensation 
plan, rather than a full-blewn GAW. 

Finally, along this same vein, AMA 
conferees heard the man many people 
consider the most outspoken proponent 
of beating the union to the punch, 
Lemuel R. Boulware, General Electric 
Co. vice-president. His line of labor 
relations was explained by him this 
way: 

¢ Give each employee—union or 
not—benefits and job security without 
waiting for the union to prod manage- 
ment. 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Piasecki Helicopter Corp. will ask stock- 
holders to approve changing the com- 
pany’s name to Vertiplane Corp. at a 
special meeting Oct. 27. The change 
ix a result of management squabbles this 
summer (BW—Jul.23'55,p46), which 
reached a climax when founder Frank 
N. Piasecki quit as the company’s board 
chairman and formed a new company, 
Piasecki Aircraft Corp. 

* 
International Business Machines Corp. 
has set up its Electric Typewriter Div. 
as an autonomous operation and will 
present it with a new manufacturing 
plant in 1956 

. 

D. Silberstein, who won con- 
trol of Niles-Bement-Pond Co. earlier 
this year, new wants to acquire Colt’s 
Mfg. Co., another old New England 
firm. He has just merged Niles-Bement- 
Pond into his Penn-Texas Corp. (BW— 
May8'54,p93), and will change the 
Niles-Bement-Pond name to Pratt & 
Whitney Co., Inc. It will have no con- 
nection with Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Div. of United Aircraft Corp. 
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Bond vinyl fabrics quickly, easily 


with these versatile adhesives 


Whether you're bonding viny! to metal, wood, 
rubber, glass, or to vinyl itself, an Armstrong 
adhesive will do the job with assembly-line 
speed and economy. Application is easy with 
spray gun, roller coater, or brush 

The Armstrong vinyl-bonding adhesives of- 
fer a range of strength, tack, open time, and 
bond flexibility that suits them to. any pro- 
duction requirement. For example, if you want 
to apply vinyl around radii where clamping 
is impracticable—as on the end posts of fold- 
ing doors—you can get an Armstrong adhesive 
with the high immediate strength you'll need. 

You can also get Armstrong adhesives with 
open-time ranges to suit all practical produc- 


tion procedures. And if you're bonding re- 
verse-printed vinyls—where staining or dis- 
coloration may be a problem—an Armstrong 
non-staining adhesive will do the job neatly. 

For more information on these and other 
adhesives, send for a copy of our 1955 catalog. 
It's free to industrial users, Write Armstrong 
Cork Company, Industrial Division, 8010 In- 
dian Road, Lancaster, Penna. In Canada, 6911 
Decarie Boulevard, Montreal. 


(Armstrong 


ADHESIVES * COATINGS * SZALERS 
... used wherever performance counts 
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Barium Reduction Corporation, 8. Charleston, W. Va., is 
headed by able Louis Preisman (right), Here he confers with 
general sales manager h 0 Priddy and Cc J 


“When he says a carload of caustic or soda ash is en route, we can 
schedule our production on it.” Many industries have learned to 


(center) 


casin of Wyandotte 
perative in taking care of our needs,” 


Barium carbonate adds brilliance to 

television picture tubes. Barium Reduce 
tion Corp. uses Wyandotte Soda Ash in the 
nanufacture of its high-quality barium 
arbonate. Wyandotte Soda Ash is also an 
mportant ingredient in the glass itself: is 
wed extensively by the glass industry 


Preisman relates 


3 A special grade of barium sulfate, 
developed by Barium Reduction Corp. 
for the rubber industry, improves the quality 
of molded rubber products, like above tires. 
Wyandotte supplies chemicals to the rubber 
industry, including: caicium carbonate, 
caustic soda, and bicarbonate of soda 


rely on Wyandotte, not only for chemicals of the highest quality, 
The Wyandotte representative is most but also for technical assistance to help them improve their 
manufacturing processes, make better products 


Paper coating requires a barium sul 

fate of specific characteristics. Barium 
Reduction Corp. has successfully developed 
these characteristics. Wyandotte works 
closely with the paper industry; helps de- 
velop new techniques and products that 
improve the quality of fine printing papers 





Wyandotte chemicals are at work behind the story on... 


ow 
barium brightens 
your life 


Founded during World War I, Barium Reduction Corporation has mushroomed 
into the nation’s largest maker of barium compounds — products which are an 
important part of your way of life. 

Although many people are familiar with barium only as the element (Ba) — 
or as a liquid compound taken to make the digestive tract opaque to x-rays — it 
is used in widely diversified fields. 

Examples: a radioactive isotope of barium gave the first clue in the development 
of the atom bomb. Precipitated barium sulfate is used as “permanent white” in 
printing inks, paper — and in improving molded rubber. Barium carbonate lends 
brilliance to glass TV picture tubes; is used in light-bulb sockets. 

As a basic producer of raw-material chemicals, we have worked closely with 
Barium Reduction Corporation, supplying soda ash and caustic soda for the 
manufacture of its barium compounds and other chemicals. Fact is, in practically 
every industry you can name, Wyandotte chemicals play a vital role. How about 
your business — may we serve you? Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, 
Michigan. Offices in principal cities. 


WYANDOTTE 


_ 
£ HEM 


+ ees 
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yandotfe CHEMICALS 


Organics, Inorganics — World's largest manufacturer of 
specialized cleaning products for business and industry 





Barium Reduction Corp. also makes 

carbon bisulfide, which is used with 
Wyandotte Caustic Soda and either wood 
pulp or cotton linters to form viscose for 
caine rayon. The textile industry also 
uses soda ash, chlorine, synthetic detergents, 
and other products made at Wyandotte. 


High-detergency lubricating oils, which 

are needed for modern high-compression 
engines, contain barium compounds to keep 
dirt and engine deposits in suspension. 
Wyandotte also keeps pace with modern 
industry, with new products like the Plu- 
ronics®, amazing new nonionic surfactants. 


Wyandotte’s research center, one of the 

finest in the industry, is equipped to 
give you practical, helpful information on 
the industrial use of our many chemicals. 
If you have a chemical or processing prob- 
lem, perhaps we can help you. Write us 
now, giving details of your problem, 











wha-a-at? 


You've got my reservation already! 
Yes, sir — 

ONE LOCAL CALL to your nearest 
Sheraton Hotel or Reservation Office 
gets you fast, free 

TELETYPE RESERVATION SERVICE 


for rooms in any of the fine Sheraton ey 

Hotels — coast to coast in the 

U. 8. Pp be hr oa SHERATON 
The Proudest Name in HOTELS 


FOR RESERVATIONS AT AMY SHERATON HOTEL, CALL NEAREST NUMBER LISTED BELOW 


AKRON BUFFALO DETROIT PASADENA NOFIELD 1M CANADA 
jeflerson 5-187] Grant 2121 Woodward 1-800 Sycamore 2-0296 Republic 2 1121 MONTREAL 


ALBANY INDIANAPOLIS PROVIDENCE Plateau 7777 
Albany 4-1111 Melrose 4-1361 Gaspee |-9200 Sie 000 TORONTO 
Empire 8-7474 


BALTIMORE 


LOS ANGEL ROCHESTER 
Mulberry 5. 1000 Dunkirk 2-717) Baker 8400 po mene vy feotun* 


BOSTON CINCINNATI NEW YORK f 4 
NUbbard 2-1250 Main 1.4600 Circle 7-8000 Eston baa” Jockeon 9 4071 
CLEVELAND, Prospect 1-7565: HARTF - 
. 1-7565; , MINNEAPOLIS, Geneve 7251; NEWARK, WX : 
PITT SBUROR, foot aie, ST. PAUL, Zenith 2770 ree aN 








Carries the entire cooling load at the great new West Side Plant of the 
Detroit Creamery Co., handling 
30,000 gations of milk daily. 

Here five Frick “ECLIPSE” compres- 
sors make 60,000 pounds of ice at 
night for chilling water, cool two huge 
milk storage rooms, and refrigerate 
five cold-wall storage tanks. inctallo- 
tion by the Michigan Ice Machine Co., 
Frick Distributors at Detroit. 

Frick refrigerating, ice moking, air 
conditioning or quick-freezing equip- 


Five Frick “ECLIPSE"’ Compressors 
at Detroit Creamery Co. 
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Cash bis Jet Age 


It’s airline’s headache; 
Eastern is dickering for long- 
term funds for its $350-mil- 
lion transition program. 


Industry got a glimpse of the prob- 
lem commercial airlines will be facing 
in the next few years when Capt. Eddie 
Rickenbacker last week announced a 
$350-million equipment program de- 
signed to put Eastern Air Lines into the 
jet age by 1961 

The announcement pointed up the 
major headache: financing. 
¢ Needs—Here’s a ae on the 
capital outlays Eastern faces: 

¢ First, $125-million for additions 
to the regular fleet of propeller-driven 
super-airliners—Lockheed Super-G Con- 
stellations and Douglas -7 Bs—be- 
tween now and 1958. That will take 
$28.5-million out of Eastern’s pocket 
this year. 

¢ Second, the purchase of 40 Lock- 
heed Electras, the turboprop og ei 
with speeds over 300 miles an hour, 
which Rickenbacker says will become 
the workhorses of his airfleet. Capital 
outlay by 1959: $100-million. 

¢ Finally, another $125-million for 
20 jet transports scheduled for opera- 
tion in 1961, 
¢ Scrounging—This huge hunk of capi- 
tal required to get through the jet era 
transition period has Eastern scroung- 
ing for ways to meet the bill. Ord: 
narily, aircraft are bought through 
short-term banks loans, usually on chat- 
tel mortgages against specific flying 
equipment. 

But because of (1) Eastern’s long- 
range plans for getting into the jet 
age, (2) the much more expensive 
equipment necessary, and (3) the 
greater lag in getting the equipment into 
service, Rickenbacker wants to establish 


longer-term financing. 

° Finding—One rumor has it that he 
is negotiating with the Prudential In- 
surance Co. of America for a private 
placement of $90-million worth of 
securities. That, plus Eastern’s policy 
of rapid depreciation and substantial 
retained earnings, could give Ricken- 
backer the financing he needs for the 
transition period. 

The method would be similar to that 
adopted late last year by Trans World 
Airlines, when it arranged for $40-mil- 
lion in 15-year debentures to Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the U. S. 

Thus, TWA was able to pay off out- 
nae eeee short term debentures, clim- 
inate chattel mortgages on its planes, 
and still has $10 million remaining 
from the issue, with which to buy new 


equipment. [oD 
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How 
to 


Easiest, most efficient way to pamper your 
freight is to use Evans DF* equipped cars! 
They increase revenue for the railroad. 
Shippers get them at no extra cost! DF* 
equipped cars guard lading so carefully that 
damage is virtually eliminated. And DF* 
equipped cars provide a cost-and-time saving 
to shippers, since there is no longer need to 
buy or install costly dunnage. 
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pamper 
your 


freight 


There is no slack .. . no damaging load 
shift ... and with DF* you can doub!le-deck, 
which means /full-car capacity loads, 


Already, forty-four Class I railroads are 
increasing their revenue per car mile with 
DF* cars. 


Evans DF* means extra profits for both 
shipper and railroad. 


BR ERO Mew ne Way 


7 ; 

: | 
> 
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*DF, a trademark of Evans 
Products Company, means 
damage-free, dunnage-free 

. only Evans makes it. 


DF LOADER .» + LOCKS IN LADING, ELIMINATES DAMAGE AND DUNNAGE 


FREE BOOKLET! There’s much more of interest to the DF story, for both railroads and shippers. 
Write today for your copy of this informative brochure to Evans Products Co., Dept. B-10, Plymouth, Michigan. 





To attain 
More Effective Design 
Simplified Assembly 
Better Appearance 
ae 


 UNFAILING PERFORMANCE 
an ever-greater number 
of manufacturers 
are solving their 
Remote Control problems 
with 


TRU-LAY fiexibie PUSH-PULLS 


to all sorts of mechanical 
situations explains, in large measure, 
their wide-spread use. 


On Construction Equipment and Farm 


for example, these ac- 
curate, dependable Push-Pulls are 
widely used for remote control of 
Hydraulic and Air Valves, Brakes, 
Clutches, Transmissions, Throttles, 
Chokes, Governors, Power Take-Offs, 
Spray Nozzles, Vent Directional Fins 
and on many other applications. 


Tru-Lay Push-Pulls are handling these 
Remote Control a unfailingly on 
Power Shovels, Winches, Graders, 
Road Oilers, Dump Trucks, Snow 
Plows, Engine Driven Pumps, Crush- 
ers, Tractors, Combines, Corn Pick- 
ers, Corn Row Sprayers, Corn De- 
tasslers, Orchard Sprayers, Power- 
driven Tree Trimmers, Tobacco 
Picking Machines and others. 


“Solid as arod, Flexible as awire rope” 
aptly describes TRU-LAY PUSH-PULLS, 
Thies flexibility permits snaking 
around obstructions . . . simplifies in- 
stallations... cuts number of working 
parts... provides itive remote- 
action whether anchorages are fixed 
or movable. 


Save Time, Labor and Material 


An engineer writes us: ‘ Your flexible 
Push. Pulls save us a great deal of 
time, labor and material. The old 
linkages often required much plan- 
ning in both engineering and shop 
which is not needed now.” 


This Data File will an- 
ewer your further ques- 
tions about this versatile, 
dependable tool. 

Write for a copy 


FANS — New, simple, 
trouble-free devices for outbuard 
steering —made possible by acco 
PUSH-PULL—are now available. 
Look for them at your dealers. 
You'll be as enthusiastic as the 

Boat Show visitors! . 


Wanagement 





Pennsy Gets New-Type Setup 


Nine regions will replace traditional railroad divi- 
sions, and there'll be changes at top, too; it’s similar to 
industry organizaticn by product lines. 

















NINE REGIONS form natural units for Pennsy’s new organization. The setup is similar 


to industrial product-line divisions. 


On Nov. 1, the Pennsyivania RR 
will pull the switch on a major re- 
organization of its management. 

James M. Symes, president, described 
the move as “somewhat revolutionary 
in the railroad industry” and one that 
will affect “nearly every officer of the 


yng = amy A 
¢ New Setup—Basis for the change is 
shown in the map above, Starting the 
first of next month, the Pennsy will: 

¢ Eliminate its present three re- 
gions and 18 divisions. Under the plan, 
the age-old railroad “divisions” used as 
operating units by roads throughout the 
U.S. will no longer exist on the Pennsy. 

¢ Establish nine new regions 
(map), each under a manager with a 
high degree of autonomy. As Symes 
sokdaal it: “By putting a complete 
management staff in charge of cach 
region we expect to gain the close super- 
vision of service typical of smaller rail- 
road,” 

¢ Create one system vice-president 
to whom all regional managers will re- 
port. 

¢ Split freight and passenger 
traffic responsibilities between two new 
vengualient. Each will have author- 
ity over both sales and services. For- 
merly, the Pennsy had one vice-presi- 
ent in charge of both freight and 
passenger but with no direct control 
over service. 

In addition, the railroad will put two 


brand new officers on the president's 
staff—a vice-president for research and 
development, and a vice-president for 
personnel. 

Names of the executives to fill the 

Pennsy’s new organization chart will 
be announced in the next couple of 
weeks. 
* Face-Lifting— The whole plan, de- 
veloped with the help of Robert Heller 
& Associates, Cleveland consulting firm, 
is part of a major face-lifting job under 
taken when Symes took over the presi- 
dency last year. 

The revamped organization in many 
ser will match the setup many 
industrial corporations have adopted in 
recent years—with the railroad’s regions 
corresponding to industrial product 
lines under managers reporting to a 
central staff officer. 

Each of the nine regions, according 
to Symes, constitutes a natural area 
based on centers of population, traffic 
flow, track mileage, and maintenance 
facilities. 

Present headquarters departments in 
Philadelphia—finance, law, purchases, 
public relations—wil! remain the same, 
except that they will be dealing directly 
with officers in charge of the same func- 
tions in the regions. 

In effect the Pennsy will become a 
chain of nine separate railroads. Con- 
centration of effort and responsibility 
at the grass roots is its aim. [no 
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Your wife and daughter 
know this name 


They know that each newly-opened 
package of Bisquick will be factory- 
fresh—ready for instant use in the prep- 
aration of a wide range of wholesome, 
delicious baked goods. Modern pack- 
aging methods make possible the na- 
tion-wide delivery of this famous prod- 
uct—preserving those qualities of flavor 
and nutrition which have made Bisquick 
a household word. 

We are proud of the fact that Arabol 
Adhesives are making their special con- 
tribution to this successful packaging 
and shipping operation. Out of 70 years 
of pioneering in the making of adhe- 
sives, it is our privilege to serve the 
leaders in a hundred industries — with 
adhesives for a thousand end uses. 


Somewhere in your business you use 
adhesives. Somewhere near your place 
of business, one of Arabol’s twelve 
plants and warehouses stands ready to 
serve you. 

We invite the opportunity to submit 
samples for you to test in your own 
plant — under your particular working 
conditions — for your specific require- 
ments, whatever their nature. That is 
the one kind of testing that assures you 
of satisfactory results. Your inquiry to 
Department 35 will bring a prompt 


response. 


THe ARABOL mre. co. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 0 &. 42nd St., H.Y. 17, M.Y. + © 


ATLANTA © PHILADELPHIA « BOSTON ¢ PORTLANE 


HICA 


ADHESIVES ? ARABOL! 


YEARS OF PIONEERING iN 
THE MAKING OF ADHESIVES 


sf 


ADHESIVES ? ARABOL! 


* ADHESIVES ? ARABOL! * 
¥* 1 TOEVUY é SIAISIHAY * 


a nationwide organization serving major users of industrial adhesives 
O « SAN FRANCISCO « 
Ore. @ ITASCA, Tex « CINCININAT! « DENVER « 


OS ANGELES e SI WAS 
LONDON, Eng 
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They all found the answer in 
Styron 475 Plastic Sheet 


EASE OF FABRICATION 
FOR JUKE BOXES 


The speaker horns, drivers and trim skirts in this manufacturer's 
juke boxes are formed of Styron® 475 sheet. Here's why: 
Styron plastic is low in material cost, forming cost, machining 
cost. It doesn’t erack when they saw or staple it. It has dampening 
qualities horns need for acoustic frequencies, yet isn't subject to 
undesirable resonances. Its surface formation and color range 
make it excellent for decorative trim. In shert, Styron 475 sheet 
is one manufacturer's answer to a difficult fabricating problem. 


LOW-COST DISPLAY 
FOR MODERN DINNERWARE 


This display manufacturer was charged with designing a handsome, 
low-cost display to enhance the sale of plastic dinnerware. 
After much experimentation, he chose Styron 475 sheet. It 
proved best—because it formed easily, gave proper rigidity, 
finished beautifully and produced more displays faster at lower 
production costs. The display field is just one where the versatil- 
ity and economy of Styron 475 sheet have proved profitable. 
Styron 475 sheet may be just what you need. 





You, too, may find 
the answer to your 


fabricating problem in 
Styron 475 Plastic Sheet. 
Mail this coupon today! 


DURABILITY AT LOW UNIT COST 
FOR MILK DISPENSER 


This manufacturer was set to add a milk carton dispenser to his 
line of automatic vending machines. There was no way, however, 
of forecasting yearly production rates. The problem—an adapt- 
able door liner material that was not only low in unit cost but 
which could be produced on low-cost tooling. The answer— 
Styron 475 sheet. The firm which makes the door liners for this 
manufacturer found Styron 475 sheet not only met every cus- 
tomer requirement... but added sales-making bonuses in 
surface finish, rigidity and insulation. 


a ee eee 


Plastics Sales Dept., Dept. PL.432A-1 

The Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Mich, 

Please rush technical data on Styron 475 Sheet and nearest 
source of supply: 


Name and title 





Firm name 





Types of product manufactured 
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City sienieeriaetes State 
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COLORFUL, PREMIUM PACKAGING 
FOR COTTAGE CHEESE 


Producing packages that sell goods is a specialty of this manu- 
facturer. When one of his customers requested “something 
new’ to spur sales of his cottage cheese, the manufacturer came 
up with the now-famous premium Record-Pac, He came up with 
versatile, non-toxic Styron 475 sheet, too, as the one best mate. 
rial for the colorful package. Whatever you make, there's a 
good chance you can put Styron 475 sheet to work for you 
So many people have found it a profitable answer . . , in making 
products that last longer, look better, sell faster. 





you can depend on DOW PLASTICS 
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Gas: Can It Cool Homes Too? 


@ it's not just a gas industry dream. Several com- 
panies are getting ready to market a gas-powered air 
conditioner in the next year or two. 


@ The gas air conditioner is said to be more costly 
to buy than the electrics, less costly to run. 


@ The industry is eager to seize this market. It 
would help level out demand for gas during the year. 


Over the past several years, the gas 
industry has grabbed o bigger and big- 
ger share of the home heating market— 
at the expense of coal and oil. Last 
year, for example, more than half of 
the central heating units sold in the 
U.S. were gas-fired, 

Now, the gas industry hears some- 
thing stirring in its own back yard. 
Llectricity is threatening to take away 
a piece of the home Resting market 
that now belongs to gas. Because of 
this stirring, onl heniue it sees a great 
potential in a brand-new field, gas is 
getting ready to give electricity a battle. 


|. The Battle Ahead 


The battle will be waged under a 
summer sky. The battleground will 
be the air-conditioning market, a field 
that has almost as great a potential as 
the home heating field that gas already 
dominates. There are two reasons 
why gas wants badly to get a hold on 
this market. 

For one thing, gas sales during the 
summer months are weak, With sum- 
mer slumps and winter peaks, the gas 
industry has problems that go all the 
way back to the well. Probably the 
biggest of all is storage 
« The Enemy—The other reason that 
gas wants to get into air conditioning is 
the electric Feat pump. This is the 
vear-round heater-cooler that threatens 
to take away part of the gas heating 
market 

General Electric and Westinghouse 
manufacture heat pumps. In the past 
five years, savs GE, its Shcat pump sales 
have more than doubled every year. 
Says Westinghouse: “Within 10 years, 
we think that heat pumps can be sell- 
ing at a rate of 30% of more of all 
residential year-round air-conditioning 
Bg een 
* Huge Market—Home air condition- 
ing has grown fast. But it is still a 
small industry when you consider these 


8 Production 


facts: Fewer than 4% of the homes 
in the U.S. now have air-conditionmg 
systems of any kind. Fewer than 1% 
have central—or whole-house—systems. 


ll. Next Year 


Right along, gas air conditioning has 
rum a poor race. But you find some 
men now who think that next year’s 
prospects for gas look good. At least 
two companies say they will come on 
the market next year with units that 
will give the front-running electrics a 
good race, 

A third company—Servel, Inc., an 
old-timer at making gas refrigerators— 
says that it might be in production 
next year with a year-round unit—heat- 
ing and cooling—that is half the size 
of today’s comparable unit, and less 
expensive. 

Size and first cost have been two 
handicaps to gas conditioners. Their 
most promising advantage is a great 
saving in epouaing cost—one maker 
Claims a cost only half that of electric 
air conditioners. 

In one form of gas conditioner, a 
gas or liquid petroleum engine merely 
takes the place of the electric motor 
in powering the compressor. Another 
type, favored by Servel, uses an absorp- 
tion system like that of Servel’s gas 
refrigerators. Researchers are reported 
also working on a third system. 
¢ The Giant—A fourth company, and 
a surprise entry into the field of gas 
home units, said this week that it is 
developing a small, gas-operated unit 
for residential use. The company is 
Carrier Corp., probably the country’s 
biggest manufacturer of electric air 
conditioners. 

Carrier has been active in the gas- 
operated airconditioning field for 
many years. But its production has 
always centered on large-capacity re- 
frigerating machines—100 to 700 tons— 
never in smal?, home-size units 


¢ Leaders—It is difficult to say just 
who is taking the lead in the develop- 
ment of a competitive gas unit. Servel 
could claim to be at the front, for it 
worked alone in the field for years. 
In the past three years, Servel has lost 
money; no doubt some of that deficit 
is traceable to air-conditioning research 
and development. 

And, because it is the giant in the 
air-conditioning field, though a new- 
comer to small gas units, some people 
in the industry expect Carrier to lead 
the way. 
¢ Dark Horse—But in terms of ideas 
and breadth of effort, the company 
that most likely deserves the credit for 
leadership, to date, is one that for years 
has made its money in gasoline-pow- 
ered gadgets for the rural kitchen: 
stoves, irons, lamps. 

The Coleman Co., Wichita, got 
into central heating in 1949, into air 
conditioning—electric only—in 1952. 
Today, Coleman probably has more 
money riding on gas air conditioner 
research than has any other company. 
So far, it has little to show. Durin 
this past summer, Coleman has field- 
tested 40 gas units with 28 major gas 
utilities. 

Coleman is working on five different 
kinds of unit. The gas motor type 
that went through tests this summer 
looks like the most promising one for 
now, but Coleman has a couple of 
others that covld be even better some 
day. 
¢ More Tests—Another company that 
has donz a lot of research is a small 
Fort Worth firm—Cobell Industries, 
Inc. For the past three years, with an 
eye on the 1956 season, Cobell is test- 
ing units that run on natural gas and 
liquefied petroleum gas. It has 100 
units in test around the country. 

With just a couple of other names, 
you have a rAieene picture of the 
gas conditioner industry. 

One is Wood Electric Co. of Cam- 
den, Ark., which makes—as one indus- 
try engineer puts it—‘‘a unit that’s a 
little clumsy, but workable.” 

The other company is A. O. Smith 
Corp., the Milwaukee manufacturer of 
auto frames, water heaters, motors. It 
has put in a couple of years’ research 
on a gas-powered unit. But this unit 
isn't going on the market next year 
It still has too many bugs. 

Besides these, the Lennox Furnace 
Co. of Marshalltown, Iowa, is also ex- 
ploring the field, with an experimental 
model to be tested next year. END 
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What Jimmy doesn't know 


To Jimmy, that new sports car is the “last word” 
in design. But Jimmy doesn't know it’s only the 
beginning of a new automotive era. Nor does he 
know that custom-molded reinforced plastic helped 
put the low, sleek lines in the sports car—heiped 
make that delivery truck smart enough for a Sun- 
day drive. 

And Jimmy doesn't know that the Fabricon 
Products Division of Eagle-Picher constantly is 


developing new applications for reinforced plastic 
parts, produced with matched metal molds, not 
only in the automotive field but in other major in- 
dustries. Or that regardless of the size or shape of 
molding required, Fabricon can produce it. Proof 
is in the fact that more and more manufacturers 
are turning to Fabricon reinforced plastic mold- 
ings—for products that range from bakery trays to 
automotive parts. 


Fabricon Products are among hundreds of Eagle-Picher products 
for broadly diversified basic and growth industries. 


Divisions and principal products... FABRICON PRODUCTS DIVISION, automotive prod- 
ucts, plastics, waxed paper and cellophane food wrappers— INSULATION DIVISION, 
aluminum combination storm windows and mineral wool insulations, 
diatomaceous earth products—PiGMENT DIVISION, lead and zinc pigments and oxides— 
OHIO RUBBER COMPANY DIVISION, molded and extruded rubber products—MINING & 
SMELTING DIVISION, zinc, lead, germanium, cadmium. We welcome opportunities to 
share our research, production and application experience. Just drop us a line, 


doors, 


S EAGLE-PICHER 


Since 1843 » The Eagle-Picher Company « General Offices: Cincinnati 1, Ohio 





WRINKLES that form at high speed... « 


he, 


Any nwestment in protection must be made F] 
too much }s.ot stake in pose of error. That is why you 
should turn to the local’ insurance agent when you have 
an insurance problem. His knowledge, experience, 
ability—plus his interest in your welfare—are assurance 
of sound advice and assistance. 4 Consult your agent 
or broker as you would your doctor or lawyer... 

men you know and trust. 


ELIMINATED in steel-wire tire. 


Wiring for Tire 


It looks as though safety will be the 
sales wedge in next year's competition 
among automobile manufacturers. Ford 
started the trend last month with its 
National Safety Forum in Dearborn 
(BW-—Sep.17'5*,p67) 

This week, one of the big automobile 
tire manufacturers tipped the tire indus- 
try’s hand. The 1956 tire theme: safest 
tires yet. 

Of course, the word safety always has 
been a handy one in the tire trade. 
Tubeless tires were plugged, and rightly 
$0, as being safer than tires with tubes. 

But from what U.S. Rubber Co. says 


this weck about its newest tire, you 

USERS. peste say > agement pag could almost believe that “old-fash- 
FIDELITY SURETY BONDS ioned” tubeless tires were downright 

dangerous. U.S. Rubber says that the 


United States Fidelity & Guerenty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. + Fidelity Insurance Co. of Coneda, textile cords in conventiona! tires lose 
Toronto + Fidelity & Gverenty Insurence Underwriters, Inc., Baltimare 3, sd. from 25% to 30% of their strength 
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under normal running conditions. In 
the pictures, it shows how a conven- 
tional tire wrinkles (top picture) when 
it is driven at very high speeds. The 
tires in the pictures are spinning at the 
rate of 110 mph. Warns U.S. Rubber: 
“This severe wrinkle builds up in in- 
tensity until the tire throws off its 
tread.” 

U.S. Rubber says its new line—for 

both cars and trucks—will not build up 
these wrinkles. The tire shown in the 
lower picture is spinning at 110 mph. 
also, with no sign of wrinkle. Chances 
for blowouts are at a minimum. 
*The New Ingredient—The new tire 
won't wrinkle because miles of wire 
hold it together. The wire is made of 
steel, in flaments about the size of hu- 
man hair. These are twisted into strands 
and laid across the tire—beneath the 
tread—in crisscrossed layers. 

U.S. Rubber boasts that it is the first 

major rubber manufacturer to use wire 
successfully in a passenger car tire, al- 
though tire engineers have been experi- 
menting with wire for more than 20 
years. Of course, there are wire truck 
and bus tires on the merket now—Fire- 
stone and Goodrich have produced 
them for years—but these use wire in 
place of textiles. U.S. Rubber uses wire 
in addition to textiles. 
* Drawback—In a tire that substitutes 
wire for textiles, the wire creates a 
couple of problems. For ene, you must 
be careful not to under-inflate such a 
tire, otherwise it will undergo too much 
flexing in use. And, inflated properly, 
an all-wire tire will tend to ride hard, 
making it too rugged for cars or small 
trucks. 

The new U.S. Rubber tire gets 
around this by placing the wire under 
the tread, not extending it down around 
the side walls. The company claims that 
the smooth ride is not sacrificed, be- 
cause the tire still is flexible. 
¢ The Real Gain—Wire's big advan 
tage, says the company, is its ability to 
protect the carcass and, at the same 
time, to make a permanent bond be- 
tween the tread and the carcass. At its 
testing grounds on the edge of the 
Mojave Desert last week, the company 
put the new tires through all kinds of 
tests in its first public demonstration. 
It drove them over double rows of 
sharp ax blades, beds of jagged, broken 
bottles, upturned railroad spikes. There 
were no failures. Its all-fabric tires did 
fail in those tests. 

The wire shield—which can amount 
to as much as eight miles of wire in a 
big truck tire, as little as one mile in 
a passenger car tire—accounts for nearly 
half of the strength of the tire in the 
tread area. The company says that the 
tire’s extra strength, and its extra re- 
sistance to cuts and ruptures are due 
to three things: 

¢ The tensile strength of the wire 
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WHICH GAGE 
IS BEST FOR YOUR JOB? 


@ Before you buy your next dimensional 


gage, ask for an unbiased recommendation 


from a manufacturer who makes the greatest 
variety of ALL KINDS of gages and plays 


NO FAVORITES. 


Let's be honest! Any one of several kinds of 
gages can be applied to a dimensional control 
problem. But only one can be economically 
justified. For example, an air gage is all too 
frequently purchased for jobs where a dial 
indicating gage is sufficiently accurate and 
fast and will serve at half the price, When 
are extreme speed and accuracy worth the 


extra cost? Your profits depend on the answer. 


Federal can afford to give you an honest 
answer. We know the economics of all kinds 
of gages because we make such a wide variety, 
as you can see in the column at the right. 
Whatever we recommend, we have a chance 
for a sale. So, why play favorites? Using this 
unbiased approach, our engineers make un- 
hedged recommendations of the best gage for 


any job. 


It pays to compare recommendations. Why 
not adopt this buying policy? Ask Federal 
first for unbiased recommendations from the 
most complete gage line. Then, compare our 
choices with any others. We're willing to rest 
our case on your good judgment. Write or call 
us today. 


FEDERAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
5210A Eddy Street + Providence 1, R. |. 


Ask I EDERAL {,,,; | 


AIR-ELECTRIC GAGES 


All Attachments 
Automation 
Continuous 
Multiple 
Special 


AUTOMATION GAGES 
Employing all gaging 
systems 
Continuous 
inprocess 
Machine Control 
Sorting 


OlAL GAGES 
Caliper 
Comparators 
Depth 
Groove 
Hole 
Snap 
Thickness 
Thread 
Special 

Etc., etc 


DIAL INDICATORS 
The only complete line 
Long Range 
Perpendicular 
Super-sensitive 
Test indicators 
Test Sets 
Etc., etc 


ELECTRIC-DIAL 
INDICATOR GAGES 


ELECTRONIC GAGES 
Automation 
Continuous 
Multiple 
Special 


Super Master Comparator 
GRINDING GAGES (Continuous) 


Air 
Air Clectric 
Electric 


INDICATING MICROMETERS 
MASTER SETTING DISCS 
AND RINGS 


MULTIPLE DIMENSION 
GAGES 


T 
ot 
OF SPECIAL NEEDS 


FOR RECOMMENDATIONS IN MODERN GAGES... 





-—— ee 


Dial Indicating, Air, Electric, or Electronic—tor Inspecting, Measuring, Sorting, or Automation Gaging 


HOUSANDS OF SPECIAL 
SIGNS FOR THOUSANDS 
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itself is about equal in strength to the 
wire used in bridge cable. 
¢ Wire maintains its strength at 
high operating temperatures. Textile 
cord does not 
¢ The wire cords in the tire carry 
none of the inflation strains of the tire, 
so the full tensile strength of stecl is 
' ; . available when it is needed for rupture 
| nique Antique and cut resistance. 
¢For Speedsters—lor the driver who 
likes speed—not necessarily 110 mph., 
but, say, 75 mph. and above—wire adds 
another advantage. It permits the tire 
to run cooler. At high speeds, a tire 
tends to develop hot spots, usually 
along its shoulders, just under the tread. 
The steel shield, a good conductor of 
heat, carries the heat away from the 
shoulders toward cooler portions of the 
tire. The company claims that wire 
tires will run 20F to 40F cooler than 
conventional tires 
Q| \ Rs I. In more than 8-million test miles, 
‘ ATi « Vea U.S. Rubber claims not one of its wire 
tires has failed. It says that none of 
those test tires has shown evidence of 
rupture, groove cracking, or tread sepa- 
ration. 
O; all the criteria by which value is determined, age is one of the orn egg Bln gage Hogs 
tires on test, rode them for 39,000 
upwards anc downwards. miles on the original treads. Then he 
recapped all of them without having 
to repair a carcass. With standard tires, 
he probably would have had to recap 
after 25,000 miles, and probably a 
couple of those tires would have needed 
carcass repairs before the recap. 
BY ete : The company says that there is an 
which it is used, as well as its age. initial cost saving here, too, but only on 
passenger car tires. Its truck tires will 
cost about the same as its present-day 
-. ; tires, made with an all-nylon carcass. 
production, efliciency and high scrap. But the passenger Car tires—which will 
come out initially in the premium line 
only—will be cheaper by about $10 
. than the company’s non-wire tires. 
remendous improvements in speed, accuracy ¢ Akron Savs—Akron tire manufac- 
and efliciency have been buile into a machines, turers have not vet seen U.S. Rubber’s 
resulting in important production dollar savings. newest tire. But from what they have 


: heard, they say they aren’t enthusiastic 
Ask your Lees-Bradner representative for the whole about getting into the same field them- 


the most important. But value can move in two directions . 


When applied to machine tools, age takes a heavy toll and their 


value, in terms of production efliciency, decreases rapidly. 


It’s dificult to determine at just what point the cost of keeping 
an old machine makes it economically mandatory to buy a new 


one, Ik obviously varies with the type of machine, the exten? to 


Recent studies show that a larger percent of the machine tools in 


use today are costing more than they re worch in terms of low 


If you are still using hobbing machines that are 5 or more years old it 


will pay you to get the facts on the new Lees- Bradner 
line. T 


story or get in touch withThe Lees-BradnerCo direct. selves. 

Said one company, “The wire rein- 
forced tire presents a lot of production 
problems. The U.S. Rubber tire has 
interesting possibilities, if those prob- 
lems can be licked.” 

Firestone, which has an all-wire cord 
tire, says that it has worked with its 
own version of the U.S. Rubber de- 
velopment, but never found that it was 
promising enough to put into produc- 
tion. Firestone says that it gave up on 
the idea because the tire had a stiffer 
tread, rode harder, and was fairly ex- 
pensive. 

A third Akron manufacturer says that 
it had done some testing with wire in 
truck tires, but abandoned the idea 
because it could see no benefits. exp 
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How many baskets for corporate eggs? 


Cervantes’ wise counsel against ven- 
turing all your eggs in one basket 
may be as well applied to a large 
company as to an individual, That's 
why National Distillers’ management 
began a diligent search for addi- 
tional, promising “baskets” for its 
capital funds back in 1949, 


Their choice: the fast-growing indus- 
trial chemical industry . . . for which 
previous experience well suited the 
company. 


First step—a sodium and chlorine 
plant completed at Ashtabula, Ohio, 
in 1950, 


The following year U. S. Industrial 
Chemicals Co., Inc.—now National's 


U. S. 1, Division, managing all chem- 
ical operations — was acquired by 
merger. 

In 1952, two sulfuric acid plants and 
a caustic soda plant were acquired, 
Then, at Tuscola, Ill. in 1953, came 
giant National Petro-Chemicals Cor- 
poration, 60% owned by National 
Distillers, with such products as pro 
pane, butane, ethyl chloride and in 
dustrial alcohol. 

Late in 1954 a new ammonia plant 
at Tuscola began producing raw ma 
terial for nitrogen fertilizers. It was 


followed early in 1955 by Petto’s 
polyethylene plant now making the 
wonder plastic used for such diverse 
products as food packaging, radar 
equipment, toys and flexible pipe. 
National Distillers expects to con- 
tinue its orderly expansion in related 
chemical fields when careful scien- 
tific and marketing research indicate 
that promising potentials exist, At 
the same time, the Beverage Divi- 
sion’s famous brands of liquors con- 
tinue to gain a greater share of the 
a'coholic beverage market. 


National Distillers Products Corporation 


NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


Kentucky Whiskies: OLD GRAND-DAD + OLD TAYLOR + OLD CROW ~- OLD SUNNY BROOK cseswo) - HILL and HILL + BOURBON DE LUXE 


Whiskey: PM + + Blended Whiskey: BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE, 60% Grain Neutral Spirits, 86.8 Proof 
Blended Scotch Whisky: KING GEORGE IV, 06.8 Pros! + + Cordials: deKUYPER 


Gin: GILBEY'S DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN, 100% Grain Neutral Spirits, 90 Proof - * Canadian Whisky o blend: DOMINION TEN, 86.8 Proof 





If you are doing 
business regularly 
in Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin, the 
Marshall & lIlsley 
Bank should be 
your choice. 


We offer you close 


personal attention, 
complete banking 
services and 
facilities - and wide 
experience and 
knowledge of 
business in our state. 


In short, we feel 
we can do an 
outstanding job for 
you in filling all 


your banking needs. 
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POLETOP UNIT converts sunlight into usable electricity for a brand-new . . . 


Sun-Power Phone System 


The sun went to work for a telephone 
company this week. At 10 o'clock Tues- 
day morning, a Bell engineer switched 
solar power into a new type of rural 
telephone system near Americus, Ga. 
George L. Mathews, a cotton and pea- 
nut farmer, made the first sun-powered 
telephone call. He said it sounded just 
fine. 

The new system in Georgia uses the 
Bell solar cell (picture), an invention of 
Bell Telephone Laboratories that was 
announced last year (BW—Mayl’54, 
pl00). The solar cell is not the first 
converter of solar energy. The thermo- 
couple and the hotoclectric cell came 
first. But the Bon cell is the first suc- 
cessful device to convert the sun’s 
energy directly and efficiently into sub- 
stantial amounts of electricity. Bell says 
it is at least 15 times a3 efficient as the 
best previous solar converters. 
¢ How It Works—On a clear day—even 
on a day that’s somewhat overcast—the 
sun feeds more power into the solar 
unit than the system needs. The sys- 
ten draws off as much energy as it 
needs, sends the rest into a storage 
battery. At night, or in bad weather, 
the battery takes over, keeps the system 
in —— until the sun comes out. 

The Americus system, which is part of 
the Southern Bell Telephone Co., needs 
such a power source at vanous points 
along its lines. It uses what is called 
the carrier principle, which allows sev- 
eral conversations to be sent over a 
single pair of wires at the same time. 
Each conversation goes out at a differ- 
ent freq , 80 they don’t interfere 
with each ; 

Multifrequency transmission has a big 


advantage. You need fewer lines, be- 
cause a single pair of wires can carry 
many conversations. But it requires 
electronic equipment to create those 
different frequencies. For years, Bell 
has used the carrier principle, but until 
now it has always used vacuum tubes 
in its equipment. 

¢ Enter the Transistor~Vacuum tubes 
work fine. But they are power-hungry 
and need extra gear to keep them in 
operation. At Americus, Bell is using 
transistors instead. These do the same 
job as vacuum tubes, with much less 
power. 

A power-catching unit like the one 
shown in the picture would not be 
adequate for a vacuum tube system. But 
it provides plenty of power to keep the 
new transistor system in operation. The 
celis can deliver power at the rate of 
100 watts per square yard of effective 
surface. Also, the unit has no moving 
parts or corrosive chemicals, which 
makes Bell confident that it will last 
indefinitely. 

The poletop unit will be able to gen- 
erate 10 watts continuously, enough to 
operate the eight phones that are 
hooked into the rural line. It uses 
disks of wafer-thin silicon—about the 
size of quarters—to catch the sun's 
power. ose disks are electrically 
linked together to form the larger 432- 
cell unit. 

Western Electric Co., the manufac- 
turing affiliate of the Bell System, pro- 
d the unit that is shown in the 
picture. Bell says that other companies 
will be permitted to produce such units 
under a licensing agreement with West- 
em Electric. eo 
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| Chrysler Industrial VS Engines 


.--your kind of power 
—from the block up 


SS 
ee 


; 


Here, for example, are 
some of the quality fea- 
tures and materials you 
find in Chrysler Industrial 
V-8 Engines: 


CRANKSHAFT — heavy-duty, forged 
steel, flame or induction hardened. 
Chrrysier-exclusive undercut fillets for 
added strength. Fillets are shot-peened 
to counteract surface stresses and 
fatigue failures 


CRANKSHAFT BEARINGS — heavy- 
duty, tri-metal with Chrysier-exclusive 
cast copper-lead intermediate layer 
with nickel alloy dam to prevent pos- 
sible corrosion caused by acids in oil. 


Combination of Hardened 
Crankshaft and Heavy-Duty 
Crankshaft Bearings — offer 


greater resistance to the abrasive 
effects of dirt 


VALVE SPRINGS —twin concentric 
stainless steel. Extra strong dual 
springs operate as a unit, but either 
will operate valve alone should neces- 
sity arise. 


VALVE TAPPETS—hydraulic, ad- 
justing automatically to compensate 
for expansion, contraction and vaive 
wear. Undercut to prevent sticking 
due to varnish or sludge deposits. 


ENGINE COOLING —maximum al- 
lowable cooling water temperature 
rise between inlet anc outlet is ap- 
proximately 15 Hottest spot in 
engine is only 20° hotter than the 
coolest thereby reducing cylinder 
block distortion 


TIMING CHAIN — heavy-duty, wider 


than average for longer life 


PISTONS — aluminum alloy with ther- 
mostruts to control piston expansion. 


EXHAUST VALVE ROTATION— 
positive, automatically spreads wear 
around the entire valve and vaive 
seats. Vaives make from ten to fifteen 
complete revolutions per minute at 
oil field speeds 


EXHAUST VALVES—extra hard 
stellite valve heads and vaive seat in- 
serts. Stellite seat inserts retain 
hardness in the presence of gases as 
hot as 1500°F. 


SPARK PLUGS — resistor -type for 
tong life. Spark plugs and wiring are 
covered for absolute protection 
against dirt and moisture 


DISTRIBUTOR —dirt and mwoisture 
proof wth sealed cap 


CHRYSLER 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINE PIVISION ee CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


it’s true . . . Chrysler Industrial V-8 Engines are 
your kind of power. From the block up they are designed, 


constructed and equipped for heavy-duty operation. 
Materials and components are the best 


from the standpoints of design, durability, 
workmanship and performance. 


Ee 


Chrysler ind. 56 
331 cubic inches 
displacement Engine 


Buiit around the famed Chrysler Hemispherical-Design Combustion Chamber, 
Chrysler Industrial V-8 Engines are oversquare—their bore diameters exceed the 
length of their stroke. The resulting short-stroke allows pistons and all other moving 
parts to operate at unbelievably slow speeds. Short-stroke also reduces friction, 
thereby allowing more power from same amount of fuel. Finally, with Chrysler 
Industrial V-8 Power you get a high-speed, short-stroke engine that will do fully as 
much or more than the slow-speed, long-stroke engine you may be using now... 
and you get an engine that costs less to buy, install and to operate, 


Remember too, Chrysler Industrial V-8 Engines, like all Chrysler Industrial 
Engines, can be factory-equipped for operation with gasoline, natura! gas or LPG. 


To bring detailed information on Chrysler Industrial Engines, or to call in a 
factory representative, write: Dept. 310, Industrial Engine Division, 


Chrysler Corporation, Trenton, Michigan. HORSEPOWER 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINES “#% 


WITH A PEDIGREE 





AMERICA’S In Production 
FAVORITE 


West Coast Electronics Company 
Bags Another Eastern Scientist 


Those West Coast electronics companies, long known for their 
flair for recruiting as well as for circuit design, have copped still 
another big name. 

Last week, Beckman Instruments, Inc., Fullerton, Calif., hired 
away Dr. William Shockley (BW —Sep.17'55,p110), pride of Bell 
Labs (in New Jersey) and inventor of the junction transistor. 
No. 6587 Shockley had been director of transistor physics research at Bell. 
Shockley is reported to have said that Bell was getting too 
The big for him to exercise his talents as fast and as fully as he desired. 
famous At Beckman, he will build an entire new research group, continue 
his research in the still-virgin field of semiconductors (transistors). 
red 


typewriter 
sraser. Metals Industry Hunts 


In Chemical’s Bailiwick 


RBRRHARD FABRR A couple of big names in metals were snooping in strange 
new fields last week. One is soon to be a big producer of a sought- 


“puts its quality in writing” after raw material for the chemical industry. The other thinks 
it can make alumina from domestic clays. 

Aluminum Co, of America says that its new material is a 
low-temperature tar derived from the carbonization of lignite. 
The chemical industry knows that such lignite contains valuable 
chemical compounds. The catch has always been that you could 
not get the stuff in big enough quantities. Alcoa built a tar 
recovery unit at Rockdale, Tex., says now that it will be able 
to produce 16,000 gal. of lignite tar a day. 

Anaconda Aluminum Co., a subsidiary of Anaconda Co., says 
that it will build a pilot plant, probably near Spokane, Wash., 
to try out its process for getting alumina from domestic clay. 

The pilot plant will need a lot of natural gas. Anaconda says 
NETHERLAND that gas is the only known economical fuel for the process. This 
is the reason for picking the Spokane area. By the time the plant 
TERRACt is completed, in 1957, plenty of natural gas is expected to be 


PLAZA HOTELS available. 





Longest Undersea Pipeline 
Starts Delivering Oil 


The world’s longest undersea pipeline is working now, and 
some offshore operators working in the Louisiana offshore areas 
are mighty happy. The owners—Continental Oil Co., Magnolia 
Petroleum Co., and Newmont Oil Co.—said last week that the 
48-mile system was in operation, and that its first delivery was 
made on Saturday. 

Up to now, getting oil and gas from offshore wells to the 
coast has been no easy chore. Bad weather in the Gulf of 
Mexico cuts off the supply line about 25% of the time, because 
oil and gas now are barged ashore. The new line can work in 
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They used to tell you where you could 
go when you asked for certain sizes and 
lengths in heavy-wall seamless tubing 
Usually, where you had to go was Europe! 

Not any more. Barium cocked a know 
ing eye at the situation, built a rotary 
forging seamless tube mill in Phoenix 
ville, Pa., for 
Phoenix Iron & Steel Co 
thinking like this, by the way 


growth record in 


its member company, 
(“Step-ahead” 
account 
for Barium’s notable 
the past few years.) 
We underline “fast delivery” in the 
headline because this new mill is specifi- 
cally designed for fast change-over from 
one size and type of heavy-wall tubing 


to another 


Now U.S 
Phoenix for 


count 
heavy-wal! 
seamless tubing in the special types 
required to handle today's higher pres 
sures and temperatures in power and pro 


industry can on 


home-grown” 


Chester 


—b— 


J imTeGeaTeoe Companies \ 


(BARIUM 


\. STEEL CORPORATION 


Forge, inc 


iP ‘ 
*TE, sconvnye, ooo 


Blast Furnace, Inc. (pi 
Company + Phoenix iron & Steel Co. 


cess plants as well as oilfield deep-drilling. 
For more this new mill — 
or for “The Barium Story” — write to 
Barium Steel Corporation, 25 Broad St., 
New York, N.Y. 54 


facts about 


Steel Producers 
iron) + Central tren and Steel 


Stee! Fabricators & Processors 


Phoenix Bridge Company + Industrial Forge & Steel, inc, « Globe 
+ The Geometric Stamping Company 


Manufacturers of End Products 


Clyde tron Works, inc. + Erie Bolt & Nut Company + Bayonne Bolt 
Corporation « The Cuy 
Engine Company - Ker 
(Canada) Limited » Wiley Manufacturing 


Spring Company - Aircratt 
Manvufactur Company + Kermath 
ompony. 


Light weigh? Metal ond Plastics 


East Coast Aeronautics, inc 








< 
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Twin Mise Medel 21 HCS Fivid Coupling, shown installed between 100 hp 1290 rpm motor and sec- 

ondary crusher owned by Shawinigan Chemicals, Limited, Carbide Division, Shawinigan Falls, Quebec, 

Caneda. Twin Disc Fivid Couplings are provided in 10 models, with all input, ovtput variations, for 
motors and engines from 44 to 650 hp. 


Fluid drive on crusher 
SAVES *3,000 A YEAR 


With a secondary crusher in their 
Carbide Division, Shawinigan Chemi- 
cals, Limited, was having a $3,000- 
a-year maintenance headache. 

The aiiment? Mechanical connec- 
tion. Uneven loading— inescapable 
on this operation—was pulling the 
motor down to a stall condition, 
where it delivered locked-motor 
torque and severely damaged the 
crusher. 

The cure? Fluid connection ...a 
Twin Disc twin-circuit Fluid Coup- 
ling, installed between the 100 hp 
1200 rpm motor and the crusher. 
Smooth, automatic, fluid “slip” 
absorbs the shocks—keeps the motor 


TWIN f 


Brenches or Seles Engineering Offices: Cleveland * Delles * 


% Production 


from pulling down—while grad- 
ually, steadily picking up the load. 
Maintenance costs since installing the 
Fluid Coupling: none. 

You can do the same for powered 
equipment in your plant, W rite Twin 
Disc, Dept. DS, Racine, Wis., today 
for Fluid Coupling Bulletin 144-D. 


T 


Ww 


Detroit * Les Angeles * Newerk * Mew Orleans * Seettle * Tulse 





any weather, deliver 6,200 bbl. daily. 

Besides being the longest under- 
sea line in the world—it connects 
with several wells 25 miles offshore— 
it is also the first of its size and 
complexity able to carry both oil 
and gas. 

+ o _ 


Appliance Maker Sets Up 
A School for its Customers 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. is 
charging its customers $100 apiece 
to learn about its newest product. 
It's getting lots of takers, too. 

The company started a class last 
week to teach designers of electrical 
control systems—at this point, almost 
exclusively machine tool control sys- 
tems—about Cypak, WE’s new con- 
trol system 

Cypak replaces relays and moving- 
part controls with magnetic ampli- 
fiers, transistors, and other solid-state 
devices. 

Over the next few weeks, the class 
will be on tour. After Pittsburgh, it 
will move to Rockford (Ill), Boston, 
Cincinnati, New York, Detroit. At 
$100 per week, Westinghouse figured 
it could hold the classes down to 30, 
but the first enrollment was 40, and 
it looks now as though the schedule 
will have to be repeated. 


Production Briefs 


First producer of polio vaccine to 
reach the 10-million-dose mark is Eli 
Lilly & Co. It began to make the 
vaccine in late 1953, last week shipped 
its 10-millionth dose to a drugstore 
in Oklahoma City. 


Another test for the 707: Three U.S. 
airlines are testing the Boeing 707 
jet transport (BW —Sep.17'55,p116). 
Last week a European line started 
testing it, too. Royal Dutch Airlines 
(KLM) has a four-man evaluation 
team making an evaluation in Seattle 
now. KLM is the first foreign flag 
carrier to fly the liner. 


A Lever House for Tulsa: A 10-story 
building, on the order of New York 
City’s pee House, witl be built in 
Tulsa for the Warren Petroleum 
Jorp. Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, 
architects of the New York version, 
have designed this one, tuo. Con- 
struction will begin in February. 
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SALT SPRAY 


Salt is both friend and foe ... vital to life itself, endlessly useful to 
industry ... yet a relentless catalyst of corrosion on metal, rot in 
wood, In formulating finishes for industrial use, we challenge salt 
spray to do its worst, so that we may learn how to do better for our 
customers. The Interchemical approach to chemical coatings prob- 
lems is a technical attack, based on continuing research, proven in 
practice in many industries over many years. If your product re 
quires a surface coating for protection, decoration or communica- 
tion, we offer authority and world-wide experience 


Interchemical laboratories use the 
Salt Fog Test Cabinet to measure the cor 
rosion resistance of metal finishes. Coated 
panels are subjected to a dense “fog” of 
heated salt solution for many hours. 


= 
Interchemical 
oo eo 8 4 Tt oY 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 67 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 36. N. Y. 


1 P1* and In-tag® Printing inks « Interchemical’ industrial tinishes « Aridye* and Interchem® Textile Colors « A & W* Carbon 
Papers and Inked Ribbons « Cotan* and W & W* Coated Fabrics « &-B-H* Pigment Dispersions « Albion® Refractory Clays 


‘TR AOR MARE 








The Hose That Fought a Flood 


it was Spring, 1951. The Ohio River was on its yearly 
rampage. At a certain marine terminal in Indiana, frantic 
eflorts were being made to get five barges loaded with gaso 
line and underway while the river was still navigable. The 
men worked silently in the cold, driving rain. The pumps 
grumbled noisily under the extra load. But the end was 
almost in sight. The last barge was nearly full. 

Suddenly a mass of driftwood appeared upstream. It 
hore down swiftly as if intent on disaster. It struck the end 
barge with grinding crash. One man rushed to the levee 
to close the master valves. The others watched helplessly. 
Lashed together, the five barges shivered and shook as 
one, snapped their tie-lines like so much cotton thread, 


rushed out to join the mad dash of debris. 


All eyes turned to the big hose used to convey the Aaso- 


line to the barges. It was an 8-inch Goodyear Style 204-H 
Oil Suction and Discharge Hose and it was the only remain- 
ing link between the dock and the fleeing barges. Under 
the sudden and tremendous load, the lone hose quickly 
stiffened, then slowly stretched—but that was all! It held 
fast! The barges gently arced into the levee where they 
rested secure until returned to the dock. 

So strong was the current that two tugs, rather than the 
usual one, were required to move the barges back into 
position. However, the mighty Ohio more than met its 
match in the strength of this rugged hose designed by the 
G.T. M.—Goodyear Technical Man —to withstand the high 
pressures, abrasion and abuse of dock service. After 
battling the flood to a standstill, the hose went on to finish 


this job and many more—is still in service today. 
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Vice 


to a Standstill! 


How you can benefit from such added strength and 


quality in the over 800 types of Goodyear hose in actual 
production can best be told by the G.T.M. Why not call 
him, today? You can contact him through your Goodyear 
Distributor or by writing Goodyear, Industrial Products 
Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 

YOUR GOODYEAR DISTRIBUTOR can quickly supply you with Hose 


Flat Belts, V-Belts, Packing or Rolls. Look for him in the yellow pages of 
your Telephone Directory under “Rubber Products” or ‘Rubber Goods.’ 


GOOD, 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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*FIRST COST can be the LEAST COST 


if its the LAST COST 


These are the facts of structural life. Take the lobbies 
of big buildings, for example, so many of them all 
agleam with stainless steel on walls, columns, elevator 
encle sures, etc 

The architects and owners didn't build them that 
way just to spend money. They used stainless to 
SAVE money, because of all modern surfacing ma 
terials, nothing else is at one and the same time as 
hard, strong and lastingly beautiful—as resistant to 
heat, wear and Corrosion——as easy to clean and keep 
clean as stainless steel. Nothing else lasts as long and 


costs as little in the long run! 


Lobby interiors are only a case in point. The same 
advantage of long-term economy holds good for 
stainless steel curtain wall panels on building 
extericrs. Or stainless store fronts, marquees and 
entrances. Or stainless windows and doors, railings, 
grilles, roofs, drainage systems, et 

@ Wherever a surface or a product has to take a 
beating and /ast, AL Stainless can save you money 
Let us help you engineer it. Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corporation, Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Make it BETTER-and LONGER LASTING-with 





AL Stainless Steel 


Warehouse stocks carried by ail Ryerson Steel plants 








NEW PRODUCTS 


HAULER with two sets of wheels .. . 


to er —) 


TRAVELS the highway or rides the rails. 


Versatile Trucker 


About five years ago, Whiting Corp. 
introduced a freight car handling de- 
vice that simplified a number of rail- 
road problems. It was called the Track- 
mobile and looked much like the de- 
vice shown above. 

This week, Whiting came out with 
another Trackmobile (picture), more 
powerful and more versatile than its 
predecessor. The company calls it the 
Heavy-Duty Trackmobile, says that it 
has 50% more tractive vower—12,815 
Ib. in first gear, against 8,400 Ib. for 
the earlier model—which, incidentally, 
the company will continue to make 
¢ Advantages—The Trackmobile—new 
or old—is a handy thing to have around. 
It has two sets of wheels—steel and 
rubber—runs on tracks or terrain. 

The older unit has a couple of limita- 
tions: When it rides on its rubber 
wheels, it cannot pull loads. Also, it 
cannot ride across the track, except at 
improved crossings. The new model 
can pull full baggage carts and other 
portable equipment, using its rubber 
wheels. Also, it can cross any track. 

On rails, Whiting says that it can 
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Group Life 
insurance 


Raises employee morale by providing security 
for a man's survivors when it is needed most! 


Group Life Insurance is basic to 
most employee benefit plans. In the 
event of the employee's death it pre- 
vents his family from being abruptly 
cut off without funds. It provides a 
floor of protection on which the em- 
ployee may build a more adequate 
Life Insurance program. 

Employers like the Group Life plan 
because it provides an accepted, im- 
partial and predetermined plan for 
meeting the immediate financial crisis 
caused by the death of an employee 
either on or off the job. For many 
families the company group plan pro- 


When you think of Group Insurance , . 


vides their only insurance protection. 


Many employers also report a con- 
siderable increase in on-the-job effi- 
ciency among their workers following 
installation of a well-planned Group 
Insurance program. 

. . . 

New York Life offers a complete 
line of Group Insurance and Em- 
ployee Protection Plans—available 
for businesses having 10 or more em- 
ployees. The plan you choose can be 
designed to meet the needs of your 
organization, Ask your New York 
Life agent or your broker, 


. think of New York Life 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY A 
he 


FOUNDED IN 1848 


5! Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
(in Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


New Products 








COMPLETELY NEW, YEARS-AHEAD 


POWER SWEEPER ... Engineered to 
Outlast and Outperform Any Other Sweeper! 


Ta Sweeps over 100,000 square feet per hour! 
Rugged, dependable, economical! Years of 
experience behind famous Woyne Street 
Sweepers have gone into the design and 
development of the new Wayne Power 


Sweepers. 


e Vacuum attachment for cleaning 
“Filter-Vae Dust Contral””—NO DUST BAG shelves and bins (available for all 


TO EMPTY. High Velocity fan deposits fine 
dust inte main dirt hopper ovtomotically. models). 


(Potent Pending) * Larger hopper capacity. 


e L.P. Gas models (available). 


« Extra power for greater sweeping 
capacity and ability to climb steep 


grades. 


e Automotive type steering that affords 


greater maneuverability. 
: a 
“Pewer-Flex” Action enables Woyne to 


pick up lerger objects or to travel without 
sweeping 








’ Dumping, hydravlical! “~ 
while driver is eeted. Sipnens af telows to 





one quick, » 





World's Largest Producer of Power ‘or weanwaae 
Sweepers for Cities and Industry 
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pull three loaded coal cars, about 225 
tons, up a 2% grade. In tractive 
power, it is equivalent to a 25-ton loco- 
motive. On a level stretch. Whiting 
says it can move 300 tons of rolling 
stock, about 100 tons more than the 
older unit. 

The new unit weighs 9,000 Ib., bor- 
rows another 40,000 from the freight 
car that it pulls by jacking it so that 
some of its weight rests on the Track 
mobile. The older unit weighs 6,000 
Ib., borrows another 27,000 Ib. from 
the freight car. 

Whiting says that the Heavy-Duty 
Trackmobile will retail for $13,500. The 
smaller unit sells for $7,950 
¢ Source: Whiting Corp., Harvey, IIL. 


For Odorless Cooking 


The gadget in the picture is a cata 
lytic wire element that fits into an 
electric range, burhs up any odors—say, 
from a or baking—before they 


get out into the air. The manufacturer, 
Oxy-Catalyst, Inc., is producing the de- 
vices for stove manufacturers. In 
quantity, they cost approximately $3 
each. 

The wire is coated with a catalytic 
agent that burns any organic com- 
bustible that happens to be in the 
oven. 

Simply stated, the chemical action 
of the catalyst permits complete com 
bustion of organic gases and finely 
divided liquid and solid particles at 
temperatures far below their normal 
combustion point. The catalyst is so 
placed in the stove that the exhaust 
stream (provided by a fan) must pass 
through it. The catalyst, which is 
heated from the stove’s power supply, 
instantly converts combustible contami- 
nants to an odorless mixture of carbon 
dioxide and water va 

The first ranges to be equipped with 
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BEARING TROUBLES? 


a 


NO SIR! Not with new 


Reliance Motors and 
METERMATIC ecee the 


1 found out how to put an end to burned off 
bearings from the Reliance Metermatic Bulletin, 
A-2406, Why don't you write for one? =a. 


RELIANCE tncivccainc co * 
0 ENGINEERING CO 





Here! 


You'll dry taster with 
FORT HOWARD 
PAPER TOWELS! 





Whether social necessity or the manager 
dictates, ““Take a shower!” people every- 
where rely on Fort Howard Paper Towels 
to dry faster, better. You'll like them, 
too! And Fort Howard Stabilized Ab- 
sorbency keeps towels fresh and fully 
absorbent regardless of age. 


That's why your best bet in paper towels 
is Fort Howard. 18 different grades and 
folds assure low-cost user satisfaction for 
every type of washroom. Rely on your 
Fert Howard distributor salesman to 
recommend the towel service which suits 
your needs! 


FORT HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, Green Bay, Wisconsin 


For 36 Years, Manufacturers Of Quality Towels, 
Toilet Tissue and Paper Napkins 
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the new device will be announced later 
this year. 

¢ Source: Oxy-Catalyst, Inc., Wayne, 
Pa. 


3-D Mapping Device 


Maps and aerial surveys can be pro- 
duced faster and cheaper with this new 
mapping instrument than with any 
other type Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
has ever produced. Aerial photos are 
mounted in the two projector heads 
over the table. The images—when seen 
through stcreo glasses—produce a three- 
dimensional view of the ground. 

From this picture, the operator can 
trace the ground image with a special 
device that records the surface level of 
the ground, thus producing a contour 
line. Cost: about $4,250. 
¢ Source: Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
635 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





New product ideas on film: The Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U.S., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., will rent you a film— 
$15 for seven days—on new products 
and what to expect 20 years from now. 
* 
A three-transistor hearing aid, said to 
match the performance units that cost 
four times as much, was introduced 
this week by Zenith Radio Corp., Chi- 
cago. Price: $50. It will cost about 10¢ 
a week for batteries. 


© 
A hot water bottle for people who say 
the water’s too hot was put on the mar- 
ket last week by B. F. Goodrich. The 
new bottle is LOF cooler on one side 
than the other. The cooler side has 
raised rubber ribs that permit air to 
circulate between the bottle and the 
body. Price: $3.29. 
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SRIMVA 


ELECTRONIC RECORDING MACHINE ACCOUNTING 


ERMA is a machine...conceived and developed by bankers 
for the service of banking. 

With ERMA in operation; a bank will for the first time 
utilize the wizardry of modern electronics to perform large 
scale bank bookkeeping. 

ERMA will perform with lightning speed and complete 
accuracy the complex chores of crediting deposits, debit- 
ing withdrawals, recording new balances (at the same time 
checking for hold or stop-payment orders) and do the en- 
tire job in one tenth of a second! ERMA will also remember 
the details of all transactions and, at the end of the month, 
turn out a complete printed statement of every account. 

The development of ERMA is another example of Bank 
of America pioneering —of its long tradition of leadership. 
ERMA required more than five busy years to design, de- 
velop and assemble and represents the climax of our un- 
relenting search for new methods of meeting the banking 
needs of California's ever-expanding economy. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL [RVS4/22 ASSOCIATION 


MEMOLE FLOCERL OLFOSIE tw Sueanee CORPORA Oe 


Like 
technical 
tacts? 

ERMA contains 34,117 
diodes, 7,879 vacuum tubes and 
1,000,000 fect of wire. It generates 
enough heat every hour to warm 3 
eight room homes and is cooled 
by 6 own ai conditioning 
system capable of manu 
facturing 25 tons of 
ce per day 








» al, 


INDUSTRIES 











view shows how Ford revived the simplicity of the REAR echoes the nortalgic note, with closed-in quarter panel 


old Lincoln-Continental, the darling of the 1946s. for back-seat privacy, and spare tire mount. 


ite 


PAN EL features a cushioned “crash pad,” drop-down glove DOOR contains passenger comforts such as heating outlet for 


compartment, and the Continental name plate. rear seat, ashtrays, electric window controls. 
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rHE CONTINENTAL, which Ford banks on to glamorize its other passenger cars, makes its debut this month, 


Auto Makers Now Sell Prestige 


industry where volume has 
been enshrined and the pursuit of 
profit hallowed, the automobiles pic- 
tured on these pages are heretical. ‘The 
Continental (above) and the Eldorado 
Brougham (below) will be produced 
only in limited numbers; and profit is 
not an immediate, nor even the major 
goal. 

Their purpose in life is something 
different—and that purpose casts a re 
flection over the entire field of high 
priced or “fine” These two— 
and in a modified sense Chrysler's Im 
perial and the Packard—are “prestige 
cars.” As such, they don’t compete 
even directly (they're on too high a 
plane for that), but they are supposed 
to throw a mantle of prestige over the 
entire line of cars produced by their 
companies 

Their prices vary widely (from less 
than $6,000 to $10,000), and their 
missions vary slightly in degree. But 
ill are part of the strategy by which 
the competitive auto companies seek 
to checkmate cach other, Be all have 
this in common: They will be in the 
same showroom with another line of 
cars. A man may stop to look at a 
Continental, but it will be too rich 
for him, and the salesman will try to 
sell him the Lincoln alongside, Or, 
in a different showroom, step him 
down from an Eldorado to a Cadillac, 
from an Imperial to a Chrysler, from a 
Packard to a Clipper 
« Works Both Ways—The reverse is 
ilso true, pointedly in the case of Cadil 
lac As personal incomes go up, s0 
many buyers step themselves up to the 
high-priced cars that there is no “ex- 
clusive” car left for the buver who 


Cars. 
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wants distinctiveness no matter what 
the price. And, the auto makers rea- 
son, you never want to let a man go 
to a competitor's showroom because 
he thinks you nothing good 
enough for him 

¢ Acid Test—Ford Motor Co. will give 
the mission of the prestige car the 
severest test when the Continental 
appears on Oct. 21. Cadillac's Eldorado 
Brougham will not go into production 
until next spring at the earliest. Mean 
while, Chrysler's Imperial will go on 
sale next week, and the 1956 Packard 
later in the month. In each case, 
there’s something different in the way 


have 


the manufacturers are approaching the 
prestige market. 


|. The Continental 


Of the four, Ford is trying hardest 
to capitalize on and overcome history 
It is still sensitive about its early repu 
tation as the producer of “tin lizzics.” 
But the Continental has a history that 
tends to show that Ford also was a 
producer of “fine” cars years ago. In 
1939, Edsel Ford originated — the 
Lincoln-Continental as a limited 
duction cat Until production 
discontinued in 1948, only 


pro 
was 


5,322 were 


ELDORADO BROUGHAM is designed for the car owner who has “outgrown” his old 
Cadillac and is in the market for something even more distinctive. 
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Taylor Laminated Tubing, chosen for 
ite mechanical and electricalstrength, 
provides an economical form for 
making (1) ignition breaker arm 
bushings, (2) distributor terminal 
bushings .. . both made in Taylor’s 
fabricating department. 


For lhe Products Vou Make 


Taylor Laminated Plastics, with 
their broad range of electrical, 
mechanical, and physical prop- 
erties, are used for (1) water 
pump seal washer, (2) clutch 
hub thrust washer, (3) heater 
motor brush holder, (4) insu- 
lator washer . . . all fabricated 
by Taylor for leading manu- 
facturers. 


investigate these Taylor Materials 


Vulcanized Fibre Melamine Laminot 

Phenol! Lominates Epoxy Laminotes 

Silicone Laminates Combination Laminates 
Polyester Glass Rod 

















* 


Taylor Vulcanized Fibre, noted for its toughness and insulating qualities, is called on for 


many automotive applications like these . . 


(2) seat frame scuff plate, 
(5) ignition switch insulator 


. (1) spacer for inatrument panel clock, 


(3) oil filter gasket, (4) generator regulator core insulator, 
.. all punched in Tayler’s fabricating department. 


uses Taylor Fibre and Laminates 


P THE highly competitive automotive business, 
buyer and manufacturer alike expect top value for 
each dollar spent. Each washer, each component, 
each major assembly unit must not only conform and 
perform to exacting specifications— it must also hold 
the line on costs. 


The situation is a natural for use of versatile Taylor 
materials. Taylor vulcanized fibre and phenol, mela- 
mine, silicone and epoxy laminated plastics com- 
prise some of the automotive designer’s most useful 
and economical materials. They are used in many 
electrical and mechanical components throughout 
your car. The parts illustrated here represent just a 
few of the wide variety of applications. 


The automotive industry specifies Taylor vulcanized 
fibre and laminates for a number of reasons. Here are 
hard, tough, lightweight materials that possess 


excellent strength and insulating qualities... provide 
hard-wearing components that mean added miles of 
dependable service for cars, trucks, and other 
transport equipment. They are available in grades 
that resist wear, abrasion, corrosion, deformation .. . 
withstand the extremes of temperature and humidity. 
Easy to machine, Taylor materials fit right into high- 
speed production techniques . . . are readily fabri- 
cated in many shapes and sizes. 


Every part shown here was fabricated by Taylor to 
the specifications of leading automotive manufac- 
turers. The automotive industry, like many other 
exacting industries using Taylor materials, finds that 
Taylor's fabricating facilities simplify its stocking 
and machining problems by producing complete 
parts to its specifications. For consultation on your 
particular materials applications, cali your nearest 
Taylor field engineer. 


TAYLOR FIBRE CO. Plants in Norristown, Pa. and La Verne, California 
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elecom 


DIAL TELEPHONE INTERCOMS 


“COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM YOU 
CAN BUY! 


Here’s newly-engineered dial tele- 
phone intercom equipment, built 
with a liv 

communica 

your P&L sheet. 


FAST, CLEAR AND re sees 
With all ——— equipmen 


et the possess pet Vv clarity ae 
peed familiar dial phones. No 


. wka, thick cables, high 
rentals, “leaks” % or jammed-up out- 


side switchboards. Conversations 
© through fast and clear. For the 

fu sto 

2to ly 

lect now! 


Telecom: 


on any size installation, 
lines, wire or phone col- 


DIAL 
TELEPHONE 
INTERCOMS 
1019 Admiral Bivd. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Baltimore 


Impeortent 

Financial Note: 

Telecom equipment is now aveilable 
notion wide under new Lease Purchase 
of Rental plans—no down payment, no 
installation charge, foctory mointe- 
nence. Information on inavuiry 





RENT your CAR 
A FLEET FROM 


WATIOMAL CAR RENTAL SYSTEM, me. 
1208 WASHINGTON AVE, CE. 1.8208, ST. LOUIS 2, me. 





BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 
offered or wanted, personnel, fi- 


nancing, equipment, etc., may be 
found in Business Week's 
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“|. the more Cadillacs on the road, the thinner has 
become the prestige of owning one . 


built. Meanwhile, it had become the 
darling of many classic car enthusiasts, 
some of whom even formed a club for 
the “preservation of the Lincoln-Con- 
tinental.”’ 

Now Ford is consciously appealing 

to that enthusiasm—and neatly making 
the point that it has been in the fine 
car aa ee a long time—by designat- 
ing the new Continental the “Mark 
Il.” Presumably there will be no an- 
nual model change, but when the de 
sign is changed that model will be 
labeled “Mark III” —the same practice 
followed by Britain’s Jaguars. 
* Familiar Face—In styling the new 
car, Ford deliberately tried to keep 
traces of the old (BW—May19'54,p27). 
It is low, only 4 ft. 8 in.; it has a lon 
hood, 6 ft.; it has a closed-in rear oad 
it has a spare tire mount. It comes in 
14 subdued solid colors (about 50% 
of sight-unseen orders have been for 
black cars), and with all accessories 
standard equipment except air-condi- 
tioning (but 70% of orders have 
included that item) 

Most of all, the resemblance between 
the old and the new Continental is 
in the restrained styling that Conti 
nental officials call “modern formal.” 
The styling lacks gew-gaws and glitter 
on the assumption that anyone who 
shovels out $10,000 for an automobile 
is content to let the well-publicized 
price and not the chrome signify his 
affluence 

Roughly the same line of thinking 
is responsible for another novelty in 
the auto world. Continental officials 
are not disclosing the horsepower of 
the car, merely saying it “ranks with 
the highest in the industry and is con- 
sidered more than adequate for top 
performance.” Actually, as the en- 
gine is basically the same as used in 
the 1956 Lincoln, horsepower should 
be about 285. 
¢ Gauging the Market—In its market- 
ing and production, the Continental 
also differs from the other prestige 
cars. To gauge the market, the Con- 
tinental Div. first spotted every county 
in the country where 5,000 or more 
cars of any make are sold annually. 
Then it paid particular attention to 
those counties where Lincoln and the 
other high-priced cars were sold. Final- 
ly, it noted areas where registrations 
of foreign or “miscellaneous” (gener- 
ally custom-made) cars showed up. 
(California is the best example; it r 
ters 30% of all foreign cars and 50% 
of miscellaneous.) 

Every Lincoln dealer will not handle 
the Continental, The “prestige” will 
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just have to rub off on all Lincolns 
by, Ford hopes, a mental association— 
a feeling among car buyers that any 
company that can build a car like the 
Continental must build all good cars. 
There is no maximum number of deal- 
ers in mind at this time, but initially 
the Continental will go into the show- 
rooms of 600 dealers in the areas noted 
" the registration counts. 

¢ Recount—Originally, sales were ¢s- 
timated at about 2,500 the first year, 
and production was calculated accord- 
ingly. Now production may hit as 
many as 5,000 the first year. By June, 
before they had seen the car, dealers 
had written up 1,200 tentative orders, 
some with deposits of $10,000, and 
about 500 with deposits of at least 
$500. But the Continental Div. is not 
out to push the market. “We've got 
no desire to change every year and see 
them on the used car lots,” says one 
official. 

To produce the car, Ford Motor Co. 
established the Continental Div., partly 
to give 30-year-old William C. Ford 
(Edsel’s youngest son) across-the-board 
experience, more importantly because 
the company did not want either styling 
or production of the new car influenced 
by the high-volume concept of the other 
company car divisons. 
¢ Individual Wrapping—Accordingly, 
the Continental has its own plant where 
the cars are finished by hand practically 
with loving care. For example, bodies 
are made by the Mitchell-Bentley Corp., 
Owosso, Mich., and delivered un- 
ws At the Continental plant, each 

y is disassembled and all parts 
minted at one time to insure an even 
nish before the body is put together 
again. Each car is test-driven on Con- 
tinental’s own track, and tuned to a 
fine point before shipment. And each 
car is shipped to a dealer encased in a 
fleece-lined canvas bag. 


ll. Eldorado Brougham 


In nearly every thing associated with 
the Eldorado Brougham, Cadillac is 
taking an approach opposite to that of 
Ford. But then, Cadillac’s problem is 
somewhat different. It doesn't need 
the Brougham to promote the sale of 
Cadillacs; Ford’s Lincoln has not even 
been competitive in the past two years 
in its own price class. (For 1956 Lin- 
coln is completely redesigned.) 

Cadillac has become a volume car, 
and this year will produce more than 
150,000. The more Cadillacs on the 
road, the thinner has become the pres- 
tige of owning one. So, to give the 
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Cadillac customer something distinc- 
tive—and also to keep him from switch- 
ing from a General Motors to a Ford 
product—Cadillac next year will bring 
out the Eldorado Brougham to sell for 
about $8,500. 

The name Eldorado is in current use 
by Cadillac for its top line of cars, a 
hardtop and softtop convertible. So the 
Brougham will still be an Eldorado and 
part of the Cadillac line, although a 
more exclusive car (in contrast, Ford 
broke the Continental off from Lin- 
coln where it originated). 

All of Cadillac’s 1,500 dealers will 
handle the Brougham, even though the 
division is still sticking to its original 
estimate of only 1,000 cars a year (BW 
-Apr.2’55,p52). The car will be pro- 
duced in the Cadillac plant, although 
on a separate line, and the body will 
be made by Fisher Body's Fleetwood 
plant (adjoining Cadillac), but in a 
scparated area. 
¢ Trademarks—As a final contrast to 
the Ford way, the Brougham styling 
still has many Cadillac vm aso such 
as the bulbous fins, even though it is 
lower (44 ft. high). The Brougham has 
several advanced styling features, a 
marked difference from the Continen- 
tal’s conservativeness. The Brougham 
has dual headlights, and is a four-door 
hardtop in which the doors open from 
the center; when front and rear doors 
are swung out the entire side of the 
car is open. The front seats swivel. 


The Imperial 


Chrysler Corp.'s Imperial has a more 
basic marketing mission than either the 
Continental or Brougham. It first has 
to compete actively with Cadillac—try 
to get the kind of public recognition as 
a fine car that Cadillac has attained— 
before it can begin to transmit its pres- 
tige to the rest of the Chrysler Corp. 
line and woo the type of customer who 
would be interested in the Continental 
or Brougham. 

That's quite an assignment. For the 
first seven months of this year, Cadillac 
registered 84,849, and the Chrysler Div. 
98,501. But Chrysler's total included 
the medium-priced Windsor (about 
40%) and the New Yorker, which com- 
petes with the low end of the Cadillac 
hme. Chances are, Imperial sales were 
less than 10,000. 
¢ Marketing Plan—That makes the Im- 
perial unintentionally ar “exclusive” 
car, which Chrysler would just as soon 
it wouldn't be—although Chrysler Div. 
has no intention of making the Im- 
perial a volume car in the Cadillac 
sense. Chrysler Div. is engaged in a 
carefully calculated marketing plan. Two 
years ago, it began to create a separate 
identity for the Imperial. Last year, 
the car appeared with its own y 
shell and as a separate line. The 1956 
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INDUSTRIAL 


Now— 
Industrial Tape 


Can 


from Atomic a 


by the Strontium 90 
Isotopic Process 


F.O.8. is processed to 
provide uniformity of 
product and performance, 
controlled by the unique 
Strontium 90 Process. 


Denser, smoother, more 
consistent adhesive coating. 
Try it. Write on your letterhead 
for free F.O.S. samples, 


Copyright 1955 The Seamless Rubber Co, 





F.0.$. INDUSTRIAL TAPE DIVISION 
THE SEAMLESS RUBBER COomPaANY [') 
NEW HAVEN 3, CONNECTICUT 
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a better kind of power 


for the woodworking industry 





zy 








ECTRO 


Premium-built for longer 
life and greater efficiency, 
standard and special 
motors for woodworking 
machines are now 
available from Electro 
Dynamic—America’s 
leading producer of 
custom-built motors 

since 1880, 


The red E.D. “power 
spot” is your assurance 
of extra dependable 
Electro Dynamic power 
=~75 years in the making 
—yours today at no 
extra cost! 


xtra 
Dynamic 


= trot 2 


General 
Boyonne, New Jersey 
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” .. Chrysler has no inten- 
tion of making the Jmperial 
a volume car in the Cadillac 
sense...” 

SELLING PRESTIGE start: on p. 104 


Imperial strengthens the theme. The 
name Chrysler doesn't appear on the 
exterior of the car. The 1955 styling, 
which is continued and refined in 1956, 
was greatly advanced over the 1954 
model, but still a cut more conservative 
than its competition in the fine car 
field. 

The top Imperial now sells for 
around $6,000. 


IV. The Packard 


Of the four companies, Packard has 
had the most tortuous road. The name 
Packard once was synonymous with fine 
cars. It started to lose that prestige 
when a medium-price car with the same 
name was tossed into the lineup. Pack- 
ard first separated the two cars, giving 
the Clipper a separate identity, last 
year. But the comeback was compli- 
cated in the merger with Studebaker. 
At the same time the company was 
striving to regain lost prestige for its 
top-line car, it had to undergo basic 
organizational changes 

Last week, at the press preview of 
the 1956 Studebaker-Packard cars, Pres. 
James J. Nance indicated the organiza- 
tional phase was about over, and said 
“1956 is our year to move, and move 
up.” 

In addition to breaking the Clipper 
off from the Packard, S-P has set up 
a new Packard-Clipper Div. to give 
further emphasis to the production and 
sales of the two cars as separate cars— 
the medium-priced Clipper, and the 
high-priced, exclusive Packard. 
¢ Innovation—At the top of the line 
is the $6,500 Packard Caribbean, like 
the other cars a hardtop and softtop 
convertible. Packard, more than the 
other companies, is relying on innova- 
tion to carve out a mew place in the 
prestige car field. In 1955, it brought 
out torsion-bar suspension. In 1956, 
it will have in its top line pushbutton 
transmission (which Chrysler also uses 
in 1956), and a non-slip differential— 
essentially this means a car can’t get 
“stuck” because one rear wheel is spin- 
ing in mud or on ice. Another distinc- 
tive feature of the Caribbean: reversi- 
ble seat cushions—if you get tired of 
one side you can turn the cushion over. 

Packard has much the same problem 
as Chrysler. It has to chip away some 
of the market dominated by Cadillac 
before the rest of the S-P line can be 
benefited by the prestige of a publicly 
recognized “fine” car. eno 
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ust try to avoid paperwork 


ibility in shipping and handling of materials; provides 


In spite of efficiency experts, we’re using more paper than 
ever before. The fact is, within the next ten years, pulp 
and paper producers are faced with the problem of dou- 
bling their output. This presents a challenge to the 
chemical industry too, since it requires about one ton 
of chemicals to produce four tons of paper. 

Working closely with the pulp and paper industry, 
Olin Mathieson offers invaluable assistance through a 
long-range program of coordinated planning and pro- 
duction. This assures the availability of chemical raw 
materials regardless of changing market conditions; as- 
sures adequate chemical production to supply growing 
industrial capacity; speeds the development of new 
chemical products and processes; provides greater flex- 


INORGANIC CHEMICALS: Ammocia - Sicorboncte of Sede - 

Hypochlorite Products + Witrete of Soda + ‘Sede Ach + 

ORGANIC CHEMICALS: Ethylene Oxide ~- Ethylene Glycols 
MATHIESON Formaldehyde Methylete 


Corben Dioxide 
Sediom Chiortte Products + 
Polyethylene Glycals - Glycol Ether Solvents - Ethylene Dichloride ~ Oichlorsethylether 
Ethylene Diemine + Polyemines + Ehanclemines - Ivichlorephensl - Irichlorsbenzens 


the personal attention of recognized product experts 
backed by widely diversified research facilities. 
Currently, a growing number of chemical consumers 
are coordinating their planning and production with Olin 
Mathieson ... America’s prime producer of basic indus- 
trial chemicals. Olin Mathieson’s long experience and 
familiarity with the broad market picture will prove in- 
valuable in your planning. Why not consult with us now? 


MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


Ooutn MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION , BALTIMORE 5, MOD 

3267 
Coustx Soda «(Chlorine = - 
Swiphate of Muming = 


Hydrazine ond Derivatives + Wire Acid 
Sulphur (Procemed) + ‘Swiphuric Add 
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A Code for Atomic Exports 


@ With the total ban about to end, business wants 
to know what the rules will be on deals in the rich market 


for nuclear power plants. 


@ The trade is worried about red tape, secrecy 


requirements, and the supply of fuel. 


@ One group wants rules cut to the bone right 


away, another is ready to live with them for a while. 


Businessmen representing all seg- 
ments of the atomic energy industry 
gathered in Washington last week for 
meetings and a commercial fair staged 
by thew trade association, the Atomic 
Industrial forum. 

A hot topic at the formal meetings— 
and even hotter in informal lobby dis- 
cussions—was export trade. Just about 
everyone was asking the same question: 

Will forthcoming government regu- 
lations for exporting atomic power 
equipment involve so much red tape 
that U.S. industry will be seriously 
hampered in competing for foreign 
markets? 

The question was weighted with 
anxiety, be just about everyone agreed 
that there would be a lush market to 
compete for~though guesses ranged 
widely on just how big it would be. 
You can find responsible people who set 
the figures in the hundreds of millions 
in the next few vears. 

No one thinks, though, that the 
money will be hanging on trees for the 
plucking. U.S. industry is worrving 
about European competition. The 
British are already on the stage, and 
the West Germans are standing eagerly 
in the wings, full of plans and confi- 
dence 
* Changing the Rules—Right 
there’s not too much that U.S. com- 
panies can do in a positive way; it’s 
still illegal to ship an atomic power 
plant to any foreign country. But the 
Atomic Energy Commission is prepar 
ing procedures under which such trade 
will be permitted 

Under present law such trade is 
possible only through formal agree- 
ments between the U.S. government 
and the government of each individual 
nation that wants to buy from this 
country. The AEC gets deeply in- 
volved because the foreign country 
making such agreements must guaran- 
tee to follow the commission's stand- 
ards on security, safety, handling of 
atomic fuels, and other details. 

Similar bilateral agreements already 
have been made with two dozen na- 
tions to permit trade in research re- 


now, 


actors—experimentai machines with no 
capability for producing electric power. 
Only three of these—with Belgium, 
Canada, and the United Kingdom— 
contemplate eventual trade in power 
reactors. 

¢ Red Tape—U.S. businessmen are 
bothered by the red tape aspects of this 
approach. As the law requires, AEC 
has set conditions even in the research 
bilaterals that look pretty tough to many 
U.S. businessmen The rules require 
strict accounting for atomic fuels by the 
contracting nations. It is pretty certain 
that restrictions on exports of power 
reactors will be even stiffer. That's be- 
cause any power reactor likely to be 
exported will produce atomic fuel in 
addition to the original charge with 
which it is fired. The amount of new 
fuel, of course, will depend on the type 
of reactor 

U.S. law requires that all such ma- 
terials be closely accounted for by a 
foreign buyer to prevent them from 
ending up in atomic weapons. But it 
is pretty much up to AEC just how 
detailed this accounting will get in 
practice. 

Another sticky thing is that no such 
bilateral agreement for trade of atomic 
materials can become finally effective 
until it has been studied by the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy for 30 days during a session of 
Congress. Right now, for example, no 
bilateral can go into effect because Con- 
gress is not in session 

But this is only the last of many 
possible delaving factors. Bilaterals are 
formal, diplomatic agreements. This 
means a company in Brazil, say, that 
wants a U.S.-built atomic power plant, 
must have the cooperation of the Bra- 
zilian government 
¢ What About Fuel?—Most business- 
men are fairly certain the U.S. govern- 
ment will provide atomic fuel for power 
reactors, even though it has not said 
so. But what kind of strings will it 
be possible for the government to put 
on such fuels? 

There is some exvectation that AEC 
may insist on merely leasing fuels to 
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REYNOLDS 
ALUMINUM 


»-..- serving the Truck 


The handsome, shining vehicles com- 
monly seen on today’s highways are 
a symbol of the aluminum revolution 
in all industry. In modern trucks and 
trailers Reynolds Aluminum has been 
a big factor in this revolution, pro- 
viding more load carrying capacity 
with less vehicle weight. Aiuminum 
eliminates painting and other rust- 
proofing precautions. Aluminum also 
means greater efficiency and savings 
in manufacture through easier fabri- 
cation and handling. 





and Trailer industry 


In every phase of transportation — 
ships, trains, planes and autos as well 
as commercial vehicles, aluminum is 
finding a bigger place. And in all of 
them Reynolds Metals Company goes 
beyond the role of supplier to help 
industry use aluminum to its greatest 
advantage. 

Inevery industry Reynolds pioneers 
the development of profitable alumi- 
num uses.'T’o learn how Reynolds can 
serve you write Reynolds Metals Co., 
P.O. Box 1800-GA, Louisville 1, Ky. 


Reynoids Products tor Trucks, Trailers, House Trailers 

















bows, rails, sills, posts, door frames. panels, roofs, liners, doors, etc. 





.. + for both wet ond dry cargo. 


See Reynolds New Program “‘ Frontier’ — Sundays on NBC-TY. 


REYNOLDS Qe) ALUMINUM™ 
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foreign countries, requiring that spent 
fuel be returned to this country tar 
reprocessing. But the British appar- 
ently intend to sell fuels outright to 
other nations. This undoubtedly would 
look like a better deal to most buyers 
than any leasing arrangement. 

¢ Secrecy, Again—Most businessmen 


want a clear-cut interpretation of the 

secrecy provisions of the atomic law. 
At least one provision now can be con- 

% strued as banning almost any discussion 
of atomic power with foreign nationals. 


This, of course, would make it pretty 
hard for a U.S. company to talk busi- 


ness with a foreign customer for power 
reactors. Other businessmen aren't tak- 
ing this potential ban on information so 


seriously. At least four U.S. companies 
are beyond preliminary negotiations for 
power equipment with foreign cus- 


“ 
tomers. But everyone would like to get 
U | N the fuzzy language interpreted either 
by AEC or Congress. 


¢ Two Camps—Business opinion is 


pretty sharply divided on the subject 


of exports. One group of industrialists 
4 nN S muS is plumping for the simplest possible 
form of bilateral agreements for power 
reactor sales, with outright sale of fuels 
by the U.S. government. For the long 


+ haul, this group wants complete re- 
group P 
moval of all secrecy wraps on atomic 
g | power technology and the elimination 
a of government from any part in export 
Fe g YP po 


trade, except as a fuel supplier. 

Spokesman for this group at formal 
meetings of the atomic forum was 
Francis K. McCune, vice-president and 
general manager of the Atomic Prod- 
vets Div. of General Electric Co. 

The best thing the government could 
do about atomic fuels, McCune said 
would be to put it “on sale domestically, 
for domestic or foreign use, with normal 


In BaQ’ export license control.” 
S On secrecy, McCune added, “I can- 


not visualize a situation in which the 


owner of a reactor is barred from any 
LAND OF BIG OPPO RTUNITIES data pertinent to its operation, safety, 
development, improvement, mainte- 
Today's industry count in B&O’s Land of Big wr wee 
Opportunities is ample proof of industry's confi- 4 bite a — —_ for 
dence in the area . . . and 500 million dollars more po poe aga eee. ie Saag oe 
in : a while with whatever procedures the 
invested this year in new and expanded plants ovement comes up with on power 
and equipment underscores area importance for Bo cerale. 
you, B&O has SITES to SUIT! See them on the One spokesman for this group puts it 
ground... ot at your desk in 3-dimensional color this wav. 
and airviews. “If the government can put through 
bilateral agreements with other coun- 
Ask our mon! You can reach him of tries reasonably quickly, I don’t think 
New York 4 Phone: Digby  4-1600 any U.S. producer of atomic power 
—— will get hurt. Eventually, 
1-6220 of course, we will have to get a more 
1-2900 normal way of doing export business. 
7 Phone: WAbosh 2-221) But for the next year or so, we should 
Th . be — to a with bilaterals.” 
estinghouse Electric Corp. goes 
iy Baltimore & Ohio Railroad | 4... With in ina, 
Of) Constantly doing things —better! * Foreign Competition—As for the 


competition, the worriers are concen- 
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Just $1 per town per year buys a big-space Grit campaign 


To greatly Prosper (Minn., S.Dak., Tex.), the 
Sellers (Ala.) of consumer goods must approach 
every Prospect (Ala., Ky., N.Y., Ohio, Oreg., Pa., 
Tenn., Va.),. 

And there's just one easy, economical way to 
reach all the Prospects, as well as prospects in 16,000 
other sonsuburban small towns throughout the 
nation. 

That's to advertise in Grit. 

Grit is unique. It's down to earth as a white- 
washed fence, practical as a teakettle, warmly 
regarded as a village corn roast. It is friend and 
counselor to some 3% million small-town people 
who depend on it to keep them up with the world. 
Every week, it gives them important news, rousing 
fiction, wholesome entertainment, and useful advice 
about everything from cooking and bringing up a 
family to repairing the roof. Grit is the only 


general publication with a checker problem in 
every issue. 

Wich all this, it’s no wonder that Grit delivers 
by far the greatest circulation concentration of all 
national publications in towns of 2500 and less 
(the exact figure is 58.54%). 

And it’s no wonder that Grit really sells this 
hard-to-reach but eminently worth-while market. 
Twenty years of research documents this point to a 
fare-thee-well. 

So don't let gaps in places like Gap (Pa.) slow up 


your sales achievements. Hammer (S.Dak.) your 


story Home (Kans., Pa.) to 16,000 small towns in 
Grit. A consistent, large-space campaign is yours 
for as little as $1 per town per year! 

Grit Publishing Co., Williamsport, Pa. * Represented by Scolaro, 


Meeker & Scott in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia; and by 
Doyle & Hawley in Los Angeles and San Francisco 








each month of the 
Canadian economy 


Monthly, the b of M’s Business Review re- 
ports and interprets for you Canadian eco- 
nomic news and trends. To receive copies 
as they are published, write any U.S. office 
or Head Office, Montreal. 


Bank or MonrTREAL 
Canadas First Cank Zoast-to- Coast 


Hew York -.-64 Wall Strest San Francisco -- 


- 333 Catitornia Street 


CHICAGO : Special Representative’s Office, 141 West jackson Bivd. 


Wead Office 


Wontreal 


650 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA + RESOURCES EXCEED $2,500,000,000 





1 does the 


® Case No. 526 is typical of what 


management finds when it 
job-analyzes gloves worn by employees. 
Old fashioned leather-palm gloves were 
averaging 2 shifts wear feeding strip 
steel Edmont job-fitted 
gloves with coated palms lasted 8 shifts 
and cut costs more than 75%. 
Edmont makes more than 50 types 
of coated industrial gloves designed to 
handle sharp, abrasive and slip 
materials, wet or dry, with or whhout 
temperature extremes. Applied to your 
operations, they will reduce glove costs 


modern 


into) §6—presses, 


glov e 
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work of 4 


and provide better, safer work handling. 
® Free Test Offer to Employers: 
Send brief description of your opera- 
tion, materials handled, temperature 
condition, Without cost we will recom- 
mend correct gloves and send samples 
for on-the-job comparison test. 
Edmont Manufacturing Company, 
1220 Walnut Street, Coshocton, Ohio. 





trating on Britain and West Germany. 
Everyone expects serious competition. 
Britain, of course, already is competing. 
Most U.S. industrialists expect West 
Germany to be a major competitor 
within five years. Though Germany is 
just starting its atomic energy program 
and has scant if any fue! resources, 
U.S. businessmen are impressed by two 
things: 

¢ West Germany's proven tech- 
nological excellence, particularly in 
chemistry and metallurgy. 

¢ The enthusiasm of West Ger- 
man industrialists over their future role 
in atomic power development. 

An American recently returned from 
Europe reports that one big German 
company already is confident that it 
can produce fissionable uranium 235 
more cheaply and efficiently than the 
U.S. government now does. 

“I don’t believe that, quite,” says the 
American businessman. “But you can’t 
help being impressed with their already 
advanced plans to get into production.” 

The Soviet Union's as in world 
atomic power trade still is a mystery to 
most businessmen. They expect, how- 
ever, the Soviets will be the only sup- 
plier for satellite nations and will make 
a strong bid to supply India and other 
Asian countries. 

The Swiss and Belgians also are 
counted on to compete strongly during 
the next decade. 

Many American businessmen see the 
foreign market as virtually a one-shot 
affair. 

“Countries like West Germany and 
Switzerland,” explains one businessman, 
“are going to buy only enough equip- 
ment from the U.S. or England to 
cnable them to pick up the experience 
they need to get into business them- 
selves.” 
¢ Trade Winds—You can’t get busi- 
nessmen to discuss prospective deals 
their own companies have cooking. But 
there is a lot of speculation about com- 
petitors. For example, five companies 
reportedly are dickering with Venezuela 
on a power reactor deal. And there are 
rumors that two companies have ali 
but nailed down another order from 
the Belgians. 

But you can be sure that no contracts 
for export of power reactors will be 
signed until the U.S. government 
makes clear what it will do about sup- 
plying fuel, what kind of strings will 
o along with bilateral agreements and 
con much technical udeneatian can 
be provided to foreign nationals who 
want to buy reactors 

These details almost certzinly will be 
revealed within the next three months. 
You can bet that at least one or two 
bilateral agreements will be ready for 
the joint committee to look at when 
Congress convenes in January. eno 
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From The South Pacific to The Continental U.S. ... 


H&N PROJECTS KEEP PACE 
WITH AIR PROGRESS NEEDS 


Holmes & Narver's 16 years of extensive 
experience in aviation facilities includes 
every engineering design and construc- 
tion service on complete airfields: site 
selection, master planning, drainage con- 
trol, specialized assembly, testing build- 
ings and advanced design of airstrips. 
The engineering staff is equipped to 
handle projects in the newer, largely 
unexplorad areas of modern flight— 
such as high pressure test cells. 


Scope of Operations: For the post six 

years and at the present 

4 time, Holmes & Narver 

- has been the engineer, con- 

structor and operator of the 

U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 

sion's great Pacific Proving 

Grounds. Included is every element of 

engineering and construction required, as 

well as the vital factors of procurement 
and logistic support. 


Industrial Projects: For Douglas al 
El Segundo — engineering, controls lab 
and mock-up buildings. For Hughes at 
Tucson— engineering of guided missile 
testing, storage, assembly and checking 
facilities. Design and construction of the 
Bendix Engineering and Lab Building in 
the San Fernando Valley, California... 
plus many other spe- 

cialized jobs. 





Whether you plan to 
expand existing fa- 
cilities or build “from 
the ground up”...you 
are invited to call on 
Holmes & Narver. 


HOLMES & NARVER, INC. 


828 South Figueroo Street, los Angeles 17, California 
1737 H Street NW, Washington, D. C. 














P LOCATED IN Wi. ON HUB 
OF EAST’S MAJOR MARKETS 

p> MODERN, ALL-STEEL 240% 
286 FT. BUILDING 

Dp DESIGNED FOR EFFICIENT 
LOW-COST OPERATION AND 
LOW MAINTENANCE 

Dp THREE 80-FT. CLEAR-SPAN 
BAYS, EACH 22,400 5. FT. 
WiTH 22 FT. CLEeamanct 

> 0 FT. WIDE OooRS 

> STEEL-SASH 

p LOCATED IN THE HEART OF 
TREMENDOUS LABOR POOL 

Dp EXCEPTIONAL EXPANSION 
POSSIBILITIES 


D UNUSUALLY FAVORABLE 
TAX AND LEASING PICTURE 


for complete details — 
phone, wire or write, now! 
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Schools Are Costing More 


The biggest boosts—some as high as 15% over 
late spring—are coming in areas where building activity 
is high and contractors can pick their jobs. 


If you’re on a school board, or just 
interested in the cost of new schools, 
you: may find that your community 1s 
going to have to pay more for that 
new school it’s planning. 

Since spring and early surmmer, con- 

tractors in some parts of the country 
have been boosting their bids on 
schools. And the reason is not only 
to allow for rising costs of labor and 
materials, but to fotten up their profit 
margins. 
* Bargain Days Are, Over—The fact is 
that many communities have been 
getting schools at bargain prices in the 
past couple of years. That's because 
the number of contractors has been 
increasing so rapidly since World War 
Il-even faster than total volume of 
all construction, which now stands at 
record levels. Now that a good many 
of the newcomers have greater finan- 
cial capacity, they can grab for bigger 
building plums. In areas where there 
is an unusually heavy amount of other 
construction work going on, contractors 
have been seeking more profit on 
“marginal” jobs like small ahem and 
school additions. 

That's the conclusion of a survey 

BUSINESS WEEK reporters made last 
week in key U.S. cities. In some areas, 
increases range as high as 12% to 
15% over similar bids made in late 
spring and carly summer. In other 
parts of the country, where contractors 
still are hungry for work, increases may 
be only a few percentage points— 
enough to cover the rise in material 
and labor costs. 
* Boost in New York—In New York 
City, a Board of Education official re- 
ports that three out of four bids this 
year have run 10% above engineers’ 
advance estimates. But he thinks this 
is a healthy sign, because contractors 
in the area have been doing some 
school work at cost, or even at a loss. 
“A few more dollars in the job is health- 
ier for the client,” he says. “You get 
better work.” 

In Cleveland, bids on schools have 
risen 10% to 12% since late last 
spring. 

One factor exerting an upward push 
is the acute need for schools in the 
area. School boards have been calling 
for bids on new construction as soon 
as they get approval of their money 
needs, instead of waiting until the 
“bidding season” of November and 
December when other construction 


jobs are scarce and contractors are will 


ing to bid low to keep staff and equip- 
ment working 

The Board of Education in Cleve- 
land, for example, opened bids June 
10 from 10 general contractors on a 
gym-and-assembly-room addition to an 
elementary school. The winning bid 
figured out to 98.7¢ per cu. ft. On 
Aug. 19, bids were taken for a similar 
addition to another school. Only four 
bids were submitted, and the lowest 
was $1.13 per cu. ft. 
¢ Building Backlog—Another, broader 
reason why school bids have climbed 
so fast in the Cleveland areca is the 
substantial backlog of work on office 
buildings and state and local govern- 
ment buildings. The high level of 
building activity has made the area 
one of the few in the U.S. where 
contractors are complaining about a 
shortage of properly trained labor. 

The story is much the same around 
Los Angeles. There's a heavy building 
and road construction program under 
way by state and local agencies. And 
there's a good-sized boom in shopping 
centers, office buildings, and factories. 
This has shoved school bids up a mini- 
mum of 8% in the past year. 

Skilled labor is scarce in the area, 
so builders have to lay out more money 
for supervisors. And, of course, when 
they bid on a new job, they take this 
into account. 
¢ Slight Increase—Even in Chicago, 
where bidding in the general construc- 
tion market still is highly competitive, 
bids on schools have edged up some- 
what. On June 5, for instance, a bid 
on a new building was $1.054 per cu. 
ft. On July 15, the bid was $1.024 
per cu. ft. on two additions. And on 
Aug. 26, the winning bid on another 
addition was $1.10. 

The situation in Pittsburgh is differ- 
ent. There, construction firms are 
hungry for work. One heavy contractor 
reports his volume this year is running 
only 40% of what it was in 1952. The 
result is that school bids are falling 
below engineers’ estimates. 

In Birmingham, where there hasn't 
been much building work offered lately. 
school bids have risen to allow for 
higher costs. But profit margins re- 
main the same—sometimes a little 
lower. And in Atlanta, there are 
plenty of bidders for available school 
jobs. One school builder says: “Our 
firm is doing three times the volume 
we did several years back, with the 
same or perhaps less profit.” END 
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SALVAGING GIRDERS FROM RIVER SED—At the wrecked Naugatuck River 
Bridge of the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad at Waterbury, gency bridge will carry Route 11 over 
from the river bed. We rushed approxi- south of Scranton. The new bridge is 


Conn., Py y are being salva 
mately ft of wire rope to Waterbury for this operation. 


NEW BRIDGE ON PENNSYLVANIA'S ROUTE 11-— This emer- 

Brook Creek, 
built with Beth- 
lehem H-piling and structural steel. 


Steel Rushed toe Flooded Areas 
Aids Reconstruction Task 


Even before the flood waters that followed Hurricane 
Diane had started to recede, we began to receive urgent 
calls for steel. Soon it was clear that immense quantities 
of steel would be quickly needed to relieve human 
distress and restore normal life and activities. 


NEW BOX CULVERT FOR BOSTON AND ALBANY &. &.—When 


dams gave way near Springfield, Maas., the torrent washed out hi 
railroad embankment. Note tracks (arrow). rushed 
tons of steel reinforcing bars for new culvert, shown in foreground. 


We saw that we could meet the acute need only by 
breaking into production schedules and utilizing the full 
facilities of Bethlehem plants and mill stocks. We were 
sure that any of our customers whose orders might be 
affected would approve our course. 


So within a few hours the initial emergency shipments 
were on their way. Thousands of tons of structural shapes, 
piling, reinforcing bars and rails were rolled and rushed 
to the stricken areas. In some cases steel was rolled 
and shipped within hours after receipt of the order. 


All major Bethlehem plants in the East have shared 
in meeting the flood emergency. Our plant at Bethlehem, 
Pa., largest producer of structural shapes in this country, 
was itself a flood casualty, but as the plant got back into 
operation its output also was made available to help in 
repairing flood damage. 

But the task was one in which many companies shared. 
In this emergency, as in many another, in peacetime and 
in war, the steel industry has always been 
prepared to pitch in and deliver the mate- 


rials needed to serve the national interest. [UAMAMMMAY 


STEEL 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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THE RAILROADS’ PROBLEM: Multi-Union Bargaining 


G) Locomotive Engineers (60,000) 


© Signalmen (AFL) (17,000) 


@) Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen © Sleeping Car Porters (AFL) 


(90,000) 


G) Railroad Telegrophers (AFL) 
(50,000) 


@) Conductors (25,000) 


Old Law 


This week, the nation’s railroads and 
their organized workers are building up 
a full head of steam at the collective 
bargaining tables. It could lead to a 
crackup of their century-old negotiating 
relationships. 

In a year when most major industries 
and their unions can boast a notable 
record of peaceful agreements, railroad 
management and laber are battling so 
stubbornly over wages and work rules 
that already I-million rail employees 
have noted “Yes” in strike ballots. 

It could have been predicted that this 
would happen. ‘The crackup has slowly 
been taking shape since the early 1940s. 
Until then, the railroads and the 20-odd 
unions into which orgenized workers 
are grouped negotiated together peace- 
fully in a bargaining relationship that 
was reckoned a = F in U.S. indus. 
trial relations. 


120 Labor 


(72,000) 
(7) Railroad Trainmen (150,000) 


@® Railway Clerks (AFL) (350,000) 


©) Maintenance of Way Employees 
(AFL) (250,000) 


Yardmasters (AFL) (8,000) 
@® Train Dispatchers (5,000) 
(12) switchmen (AFL) (12,000) 
(13) Roitway Carmen (AFL) (106,000) 


Breeds Trouble on the 


The railroad brotherhoods, among 
the oldest of U.S. craft unions, were 
deep-grained conservative groups. The 
system under which they bargained with 
management was one of the earliest 
codified methods of negotiation. 

But the industrial relations pattern 
inside the railroads changed almost over- 
night in the early years of World War 
Il. And for more than a decade since 
then, labor troubles have been a per- 
ennial worry in the railroad industry. 
eA ial Year—What makes 1955's 
railroad labor troubles unique is their 
intensity. Virtually all rail unions are 
coming to a climax in their bargaining 
at the same time this year. Animosities 
across the bargaining tables and the 
parties’ apparent determination to force 
showdowns have built up toward new 
peaks. 

One union threatens a strike in Oc- 


tober. Others warn of possible walk- 
outs later in the year. A crisis might 
be avoided this year—as it has been in 
other years. But whatever 2 om to 
the unions’ threats, this year’s bargain- 
ing turbulence, plus the memory of two 
rail strikes in the 1940s, is sparking 
fresh and serious thinking in Washing 
ton about possible need for changes im 
the negotiating code lived by for almost 
30 years. 
* Death of a Code—Large parts of that 
code—set out in the Railway Labor Act 
of 1926—have been eroded away since 
the carly 1940s. When it was first 
adopted, with railroads and their craft 
unions co-sponsoring it, the act was 
considered a model labor law. Today, 
it’s causing many of the labor troubles. 
The act makes it the mutual duty of 
management and labor to reach and 
maintain hargaining agreements. It pre- 
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) Sheet Metal Workers (AFL) 
(15,000) 

Others: 

Boilermakers & Blacksmiths (AFL), 
15,000; Electrical Workers (AFL), 
25,000; Firemen & Oilers (AFL); 40,000; 
Hotel & Restaurant Employees (AFL), 
15,000; Machinists (AFL), 60,000; Ma- 
rine Engineers (CIO), 1,000, and Mas- 
ters, Mates & Pilots (AFL), for ferry and 
barge operations. 


Rails 


scribes methods for settling disputes 
without work stoppages. Through the 
carly years of its operation voluntary 
arbitration and fact-finding were ac- 
cepted as sufficient to settle rail disputes. 

Since then, the law’s machinery be- 
gan to crack up because: 

e Industrial unions—particularly in 
the coal and steel industnes, closely re- 
lated to railroading—piled up bigger 
economic settlements than ail unions. 
This happened year after year, and the 
brotherhoods lost much of their old 
conservatism. 

¢ White House intervention to 
prevent strikes during the war gave the 
rail unions better settlement terms than 
Railway Labor Act fact-finders recom- 
mended. The unions were quick to 
exploit this opening for pressure to get 
bigger concessions. Now, rail manage- 
ment contends, the unions look upon 
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fact-finders’ recommendations as a 
springboard for bigger demands; the 
recommendations are the start of seri 
ous union bargaining now, they say, not 
the end of it. 
¢ Negotiations are complicated by 
the multitude of disputes—many involv- 
ing only trivial issues—now going ail the 
way through the Railway Labor Act 
settlement procedure, overloading it to 
a point where grievances may go un- 
settled for a year or two, or even dows 
The net result is that more cases are 
poing to fact-finders now than ever be- 
ore (there have been seven since the 
Eisenhower Adiaimistration moved into 
Washington) and fewer disputes are 
being settled on the fact-finders’ terms. 
¢ Impending Stoppage—The most 
pressing of the current rail labor dis- 
putes illustrates that. The Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Fireman & Enginemen 
is demanding a 28¢-an-hour pay increase 
for yard service workers working a 40- 
hour week, and an $18 daily mini- 
mum for a firemen, and $20 a day 




















for enginemen on road service. The 
dispute went through all Railway Laber 
Act procedures. An emergency board 
took a look at it, and, last August, after 
lengthy hearings, it recommended raises 
oak extra benefits greater than those 
offered by management but not so 
much as those demanded by the broth- 
erhood. Management accepted the 
terms, but the brotherhood demanded 
more. And now that the brotherhood 
has complied with the law's “cooling 
off” period, it’s free to strike. 

You can see the erosion of the old 
law, too, in the dispute between rail- 
ioads and 11 AFL nonoperating unions 
representing more than 800,000 off- 
train railroad workers. The unions will 
wind up a strike vote next week, Right 
now the tally shows “overwhelming” 
backing for a walkout to enforce te- 
mands for a 25¢ raise and health and 
welfare benefits. The delaying action 
of federal laws will bar any tieup for 60 
days or more after the vote ends, Union 
spokesmen admit the dispute “prob- 
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-CAPACITIES OF THE GPE PRODUCING COMPANIES 






@ PRECISION MECHANICS, OPTICAL DEVICES, CERAMICS 





ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT & COMPONENTS 
ELECTRONICS 


HYDRAULICS, LIQUIDS PROCESSING, HEAT EXCHANGE 


TELEVISION 
STUDIO, THEATRE, EDUCATIOWAL, BUWNESS, INDUSTRIAL 


INSTRUMENTS, SERVOS, CONTROLS 
HYDRAULIC, PNEUMATIC, MAGNETIC, ELECTRONIC 


AIRCRAFT & MISSILE GUIDANCE, CONTROL, SIMULATION 
AUTOMATIC COMPUTERS & COMPONENTS 

RADAR, MICROWAVE, ULTRASONICS. 

‘morion PICTURE & AUDIO EQUIPMENT 


NUCLEAR POWER COMPONENTS & CONTROLS 


SYSTEMS ENGINEERING 
AERONAUTICAL, HAVAL, INDUSTRIAL 
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One of a series telling 

how the producing companies of 
General Precision Equipment Corporation 
ore contributing to America’s progress. 


AVIATION 


is one of more than a dozen major industries many of whose 
needs are anticipated and met by the research and develop- 
- ment activities of the producing companies of General Precision 
Equipment Corporation. The highly advanced aeronautical 
products and systems manufactured by the several GPE Com- 
panies which devote substantial resources to progress in this 
field are responsible for conspicuous advances in aviation and 
are setting new standards of performance. 

The skills and resources of the producing companies of 
General Precision Equipment Corporation form the building 
blocks of GPE Coordinated Precision Technology. Through 
this basic GPE operating policy, each company’s specialization 
in its areas of competence is supplemented by the resources 
of other GPE Companies, wherever relevant. An outstanding 
example of GPE Coordinated Precision Technology is the recent 
achievement of quantity production of the most advanced auto- 
matic airborne navigation system known. This system is the 
successful culmination of eight years of intensive research and 
development activity centered in General Precision Laboratory 
Incorporated and supported by the facilities and personnel of 
other GPE Companies. 

This mutuality of ideas, techniques and tools, so effective 
in solving aviation problems, has likewise resulted in a diversi- 
fied line of precision equipment of superior design and per- 
formance which has wide application over an extensive range 
of other industries. 

A brochure descriptive of GPE Coordinated Precision 
Technology and the work of the GPE Companies is available. 
Address your request, or inquiries on specific problems, to: 





General Precision Equipment Corporation 


92 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
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From “Southern Cross” to 8-36. . . 


8-56 RIDES BASSICK Floating-Hubs (in 
inset). 


in the ‘ground crew 

There's a lot of difference between 
the famous “Southern Cross” that first 
flew the Pacific and today's intercon- 
tinental B-36. 

They're both alike, however, in 
their reliance on Bassick casters for 
efficient ground-handling. 10-ton 
capacity, 16” precision “Floating- 


Hubs” safely handle the big bomber 
during production. 


industry picks “Floating-Hub” 


Point is that aviation — like so 
many other industries — lets Bassick’s 
“Floating-Hub” do a good part of its 
materials-handling. The “Floating- 
Hub” absorbs both vertical and hori- 
zontal shocks. 


Time to modernize? 


Man who can help you streamline 
materials-handling (30% of your 
reducible manufactur- 
ing costs) is your Bas- 
sick industrial distrib- 
utor. The Bassick 
Company, Bridgeport 
2, Conn. In Canada: 
Belleville, Ontario. 


Bassick 
. ovvision o |SUY 
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“ . . board advised Eisenhower to set up a ‘long- 


overdue’ study to bring rail wages up to date . . . 


ably will go to the White House this 
month”—which means to fact-finding. 

The third most threatening dispute 

involved two operating unions—the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men. Agreement providing an increase 
in wages of 104¢ an hour retroactive 
to Oct. 1 for most of the workers, some 
173,000, was announced by National 
Mediation Board Chairman Leverett 
Edwards. Employees affected are train 
crewmen such as brakemen, switchmen, 
conductors, dining car stewards, and 
baggagemen, all of whom work outside 
the locomotive. Additional increases 
will be given to yard brakemen whose 
work week is reduced to 40 hours. 
* Two Suggestions—The stagnation in 
tailroad bargaining that nas led to all 
this has been getting some attention. 
Two emergency fact finding boards have 
recently taken time out from their 
specific recommendations to look into 
this situation. 

Last April, in a dispute over workin 
rules between the major railroads a 
the Order of Railway Conductors, one 
board advised Pres. Eisenhower to set 
up a “long overdue” study to bring 
rail workers’ wage rates and job classi- 
fications up to date. Technological 
changes have affected the employees’ 
status, the board advised, but bargain- 
ing methods have remained the same. 

In ‘uly, another emergency board 
—s recommendations in the cur- 
rent firemen’s dispute noted that it 
“heard many discourses on the eco- 
nomic plight of the railroad industry 
and the inadequate earnings of those 
who are employed in it. Little if any- 
thing was said about a concerted 
movement to approach these problems 
in an atmosphere of mutual respect and 
understanding.” 

This va AS said it wasn’t able to 
unravel some bargaining demands for 
altering the complex working rules on 
the roads. It suggested these demands 
be returned to negotiation and, if neces- 
sary, to arbitration. 

Arbitration of these complicated mat- 
ters has been suggested more and more 
in recent years, but both labor and 
management have rejected the idea. 
They have preferred the long and tedi- 
ous bargaining routines, repeating vir- 
tually the same arguments each time. 
¢ Positions—Rail management (with 
Eastern, Western, and Southeastern 
carriers combined in negotiations) has 
consistently argued that (1) rail profits 
are not to meet union demands; 
and (2) ing rules, which call for 
special wage payments when an em- 


”“ 
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pleyee moves from one specific assign- 
ment to another, are so costly they keep 
management from operating efficiently. 

The unions counter that (1) they are 
falling behind the wage — in other 
industries; (2) the employers will not 
voluntarily grant needed increases; and 
(3) working rules are the heart of rail- 
road unionism. 

There are other factors in the present 
railroad troubles. Employment in the 
industry has fallen by some 300,000 
from the 1946 peak of 1.4-million. This 
makes hot competition for members 
amon individual unions and it counts 
for a lot because of the “bumping” svs- 
tem—engineers can displace firemen, 
conductors can take trainmen’s jobs, 
and so on. Hence, the unions’ battle to 
outdo one another. 
¢ Suspicion—Rail bargaining, with its 
series of bitter labor-management fights, 
has brewed mutual distrust, even though 
the negotiators are the same for both 
sides, year after year. 

The myriad of different craft unions 
all have their special rules and wage 
systems. Employees on trains are paid 
by train size and mileage; yard workers 
are paid by hours, but at rates varying 
with special assignments. So it’s no 
wonder that sey a contract is an 
almost endless task. 
¢ Left Behind—While involved in their 
own problems, the rail workers see auto 
employees, steel workers, and coal min- 
ers come up with sizable pay boosts 
And this year’s successful negotiations 
in these industries have added fire to 
railmen’s demands. 

In particular instances, they see other 
employees getting special benefits. For 
example, engineers on the Indiana Har 
bor belt in Chicago have demanded 
shift differentials—a new twist in rail- 
road bargaining—because they come in 
contact with steelworkers being paid 
such differentials. 

Non-operating rail unions last year 
won health and welfare benefits—but it 
took a year of negotiations and an 
emergency board recommendation. This 
spring, they staged their first big strike 
in 30 years against the Louisville & 
Nashville RR, which has held out from 
the pattern settlement. 

ese smouldering railroad disputes 
may erupt into irreconcilable differ- 
ences. A return to the railroads’ old 
bargaining patterns would wire a 
change in both sides’ attitudes—and 
that seems unlikely. The alternatives 
are outside pressure, either through a 
sweeping revision of rail labor rates and 
jobs, or a new railway law with manda- 
tory rules for both sides. ee 
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The little old lady who “owned” a caboose 


This little old lady inherited railroad stock 
from her husband. It was worth the cost of 
one caboose. 

As everyone knows, one caboose doesn’t 
make a railroad—nor does one stockholder 
comprise its ownership. 

The Norfolk and Western, for example, is 
owned by many thousands of people in all walks 
of life in all parts of the country—folks who have 
saved their money and invested it in N & W stock. 

If you wanted to buy the Norfolk and Western, 
you'd have to make your check for many millions 
of dollars. But you wouldn't send the check to 
the Norfolk and Western Railway Company, 
because the Company doesn't own the stock. 

Instead, you'd have to buy it in bits and pieces 
of stock owned by 31,818 different shareholders 


— men, women, trustees, guardians and even 
other business firms who own N & W stock and 
whose stock in turn is owned by many thousands 
of people. Most of the profit the railroad makes 
is divided among these people who have worked 
and saved to buy ownership in the N & W. 

This simple arithmetic proves that America’s 
big business is owned by people like you. 
Actually, in the U. S. A. nothing is more public 
than private business. And nothing is more 
representative of freedom and the rights of the 
individual than a system in which the nation’s 
big, basic businesses can be owned by millions 
and millions of people like the little old lady 
who “owned” a caboose. 


Norfolk and Western. Rahway 





te work steel to make steel work for you 


invent a better 


KESTAGK? 


A. O. Smith has! 


Introduces longer life 
Permaglas smokestack 
of glass-protected steel 


Wherever this new smokestack goes up, industry’s 
costs come down. No more sending good money up 
in smokestack replacement every few years! 

The new Permaglas smokestack is glass-lined inside 
and out to shrug off ever-present acid condensates 
that quickly corrode and ruin ordinary unlined stacks. 
Glass eliminates costly maintenance. 

Lightweight sections bolt together easily .. . cut 
cost of field erection. Furthermore, glass-lining per- 
mits steel wall thickness of only “4 in. maximum. You 
save five to ten inches of other lining material . . . and 
there’s no need for heavier supporting foundations. 

You'll want to know more about the Perma- 
glas smokestack—developed by the world’s larg- 
est producer of glass-protected steel products. 
Write today for free technical report . . . and for 
booklet which shows how we work 
steel to make steel work for you. oe 





PERMAGLAS SMOKESTACK FACTS: 


® Two coats of acid-resistant glcss inside and 
ovt... fused to Y%-inch steel at 1600° F. 


®@ Standard diameters — size range up to 8 feet 
in 6-inch increments. 


© Flanged section lengths — to 20 feet. 
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Electric motors 
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UAW Has Union Shop Splurge 


In four months since GM broke a log jam by agree- 
ing to full union shop, UAW has brought 600,000 more mem- 
bers under such contracts—with a hefty gain in dues. 


Back in 1941, after a brief but vio- 
lent strike, the United Auto Workers 
(CIO) finally won bargaining rights and 
a contract from the Ford Motor Co. To 
the union's utter amazement, the late 
Henry Ford and his top lieutenant, 
Harry Bennett, gratuitously offered 
that prize plum, the full union shop. 

It was subsequently charged that 
Bennett figured there was no risk, as 
he intended shortly to break the union 
anyway. But to this day every new 
covered employee at Ford has been 
required to join the UAW as a condi- 
tion of employment. 

Despite this large crack in a stron 

industry front, the union has oual 
tough sledding in its efforts to extend 
the union shop to every plant where 
it has bargaining jurisdiction. By the 
beginning of 1951, UAW could boast 
union shop coverage for only about 
half its membership. 
* Flood—Today, the picture is entirely 
changed. In less than four months, 
nearly 600,000 additional UAW mem- 
bers have come under union shop con- 
tracts. Of the unior’s 1,389,091 dues- 
paying members (Aug. 31 estimate), 
some 1,215,455, or 87.5%, are covered 
by straight union shop agreements. New 
agreements already negotiated but not 
yet recorded will increase the percent- 
age. Out of 1,583 contracts on file in 
union headquarters, 989 now provide 
the union shop. 

Tracing this sudden change in the 
UAW’s union security efforts is simple. 
You have only to go back to June 12, 
1955, the date of the new three-year 
contract between General Motors Corp. 
and the UAW. That contract provided, 
for the first time at giant GM, the full 
union shop. 

Signing of that agreement broke the 

log jam that had been piling up for 
years. In rapid succession, UAW nego- 
tiated the union shop at Chrysler, In- 
ternational Harvester, Deere & Co., 
and in Detroit automotive tool and die 
shops, among others. 
* Facts of Life—Why did GM give in 
this year after resisting the union shop 
since its initial UAW agreement in 
1939? Basically, GM believed that the 
“principle” had become a pretty shop- 
worn item over years. 

In 1950, it had given UAW a “modi- 
fied” union shop, under which new em- 
ployees were required to join UAW but 
could drop out if they chose at the end 
of one year of employment. During the 


five-year contract—from 1950 to 1955— 
GM hired 600,000 new employees. Of 
these, only 600 elected to withdraw 
from UAW after a year’s time. 

And GM knew this year that UAW 
was determined to end the modified 
shop and win full coverage. In_ the 
light of practical facts of lite, GM be- 
lieved it would be a pretty small issue 
over which to take a strike. 
¢ Few Obj When the end came, 
GM had some 16,000 employees who 
were not UAW members. A_ polite 
letter went out to all of those, inform 
ing them that the new contract re 
quired them to join UAW by Aug, 26 
or face discharge. 

The only resistance popped up in 
Indianapolis where a non-member un- 
wren took the case to court (BW 
—Aug.27'55,p134). After the deadline 
passed, there were about 100 employees 
who objected to unionization on re- 
ligious principles; the union is investi- 
gating each individual case. Less than 
a dozen—those who simply refused to 
join the union—were discharged. 
¢ Chrysler—After GM gave the union 
shop, it was practically certain that 
Chrysler had no choice but to give up 
its modified shop and follow swt. Ac- 
tually, Chrysler realized it had “bought” 
the union shop when it purchased the 
Briggs Mfg. Co. plants two years apo: 

The Briggs'UAW contract a ed 
the full union shop for 30, em 
ployees, and when bargaining time 
rolled around this year, extension of 
the union shop to 110,000 other Chrys- 
ler employees wasn’t even an issue. 
Non-union employees of Chrysler, num- 
bered only as “several hundred,” will 
be required to join UAW by Oct. 10. 
* Portents—For the most part, com- 
panies have seen the union shop com- 
ing. The current trend began under 
the New Deal labor acts in the 1930s, 
when it was ruled that a union bar- 
gained for a unit, members and non- 
members alike. 

The Taft-Hartley Act of 1947 elimi- 
nated the closed shop (under which 
only those who are already union mem- 
bers can be hired—and in which the 
UAW, at least, never had much inter- 
est) but permitted the union shop, pro- 
vided a majority of the bargaining unit 
voted for it or a modified version. 

Over a four-year period, 46,119 such 
elections were ucted by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, and in 
44,795 of the cases the union shop won 
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cE 
when in Europe fly BEA 
in Europe's finest air fleet 


Swiftest, smoothest. easiest way to get 
about Europe is to fly BEA. Fly the 
most popular of all passenger planes 

he Viscount, powered by four 


—t 
Rolls-Royce turbo engines. 
Or fly BEA's hightwing 
Elizabethan; enjoy an 
unobstructed view from 
its picture windows— 
wherever you sit. 


BEA serves 

over 50 cities in 

Europe, the Mediter- 

ranean and North Africa. 

First class and tourist fares available. 


Flying BEA VISCOUNT 


is a new experience in air transport. 


REDUCED FARES TO EUROPE. All trans- 
atlantic airlines are now offering reduced fares if you 
echo vese family to Europe. SEE YOUR TRAVEL 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 


General Sales Agents in USA., Canada, Central and South America: 
British Overseas Airways Corporation. 


PHOTOCOPIES... 
even under flourescent lights? 


CERTAINLY—without hoods, 
visors or light shields! 


PREVIEW OF THE 


“ " 
S500 
PLAN 

GROUP INSURANCE 
FOR 
BIG BILLS 





- +» the DIFFERENT form of group 
insurance 
«+» #0 NEW it’s not yet in print! 

In the iast few years the evolution of 
group insurance brought Major Medical 
coverage to the fore as a needed addition to 
basic group coverages. 

Now . . . Zurich-American offers the 
“500” Pian—a limit, wide range group 
insurance plan which combines the advan- 
tages of basic coverage and Major Medical 
Insurance in one pac , 

The “500” Plan pays up to thousands of 
dollars Hospital-Medic | ex: 

: ap Sb Ont aompereiiie tr Gant of mneet 
basic plans alone. 

Your regular agent or broker wili have 
full details soon. Ask him to put you on his 
“500” Plan mailing list. 


At last, @ one-piece prsteceny machine that 
doesn't need subdued light of cumbersome 
light shields! Under bright fluorescent lights, 
any girl in your office can copy anything —in sec- 
onds—even pages in bound books. These sharp 
black-on-white copies stay flat and have a dull 
finish that permits pen of pencil notations. The 
COMPAK is avaliable in two sizes, V4" « 14° 
and 14° « 17", 





Dept. B10 
"108 Chambers St., New York 7, W.¥. 


(CD Pd Vike « free demonstration to see Photorapid’s 
operation under the lighting conditions in my office. 


() Sead me full details shout Photovepid. VaAtiat ly 


sViilualeill 
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Ten Companies With 
UAW Full Union Shop 


Company UAW Members 
General Motors 

Ford 

Chrysler 

International Harvester. . 
American Motors 
Studebaker-Packard 
Caterpillar Tractor 
Allis-Chalmers ......... 
Bendix Aviation 

Budd Co 














out. These elections drew a record 
participation of 84.8% of those eligible 
to vote, and 91% of those voting cast 
their ballots for a union shop. 

Thus, it was no surprise when a 
1951 ansendment to TH dropped the 
election procedure as too time-consum- 
ing and expensive in the face of the 
overwhelming union response. 
¢ Principles and Dues—UAW officials 
say the actual number of new members 
picked up as the result of new union 
shop requirements is “negligible” and 
it is the “principle” that is being fought 
for. While 16,000 at GM would seem 
like a tidy number of new members to 
bring into the union, the figure never- 
theless represents less than 5% of the 
GM ceaiiven. 

Negligible or not, the union doesn’t 
ignore the fact that 16,000 new mem- 
bers at GM alone will bring in $40,000 
a month for the local and international 
union treasuries in dues (at the present 
rate of $2.50 a month) and more in 
initiation fees (currently $5 to $15, 
depending upon local option). 
¢ Counterattack—In one sense, the 
UAW drive to expand the union shop 
is a counterattack against “right-to- 
work” laws enacted thus far in 18 states. 
These laws are being bitterly contested 
by all unions, both in states where they 
have been enacted and in other areas 
to which they might spread. 

Nevertheless, unions operating in 
“right-to-work” states are forced to take 
into account the laws that are on the 
books. A clause in the new GM-UAW 
contract states: “Anything herein to 
the contrary notwithstanding, an em- 
ployee shall not be required to become 
a member of, or continue membership 
in, the union, as a condition of emplov- 
ment, if empleyed in any state which 
prohibits, or otherwise makes unlawful, 
membership in a labor organization as 
a condition of employment.” 

As a practical matter, however, UAW 
can boast an overwhelming percentage 
of voluntary dues-paying members in 
such states as Texas and Georgia, where 
it has extensive assembly plant cover- 
age. {ND 
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Self-Insurance ... 


... of welfare funds ad- 
ministered jointly by employ- 
ees and employers is getting 
a legal test in New York. 


As employee welfare and pension 
funds grow at a rapid rate, more and 
more of the men responsible for the 
operation of these funds are toying 
with the idea of self-insurance. With 
a steady income into the fund and 
with some reserves accumulating, they 
reason, why should we pay an insurance 
company to carry the risk? Why can’t 
we administer the money and pay 
claims for accident and sickness benefits, 
is well as pensions, ourselves? 

This week New York State Insurance 
Superintendent Leffert Holz is faced 
with a decision that will have important 
bearing on the selection of ian 
ance over insurance in New York State 
Thought and study arising from his 
decision will likely result m examina 
tion of the principle of self-insurance 
in other states as well 
¢ Issue—Holz’s decision will come in 
mswer to a request from the National 
Maritime Union (CIO) Pension & Wel- 
fare Fund. Trustees of the $3-million 
plus fund, covering some 40,000 seamen 
and 170 ship operators, sought a ruling 
on whether they could legally self-insure 
the welfare benefits of the plan. Union 
and employer trustees administer the 
fund that is now insured by John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co 
Economy was the reason given for the 
desired change. “If legally permis 
ible,” said Martin Segal, the fund’s 
consultant, “‘self-insuzance in the NMU 
Welfare Fund would save approxi 
mately $120,000 a year of which $81, 
000 ts premium taxes now being paid 
by the insurance company.” Tlns sav 
ing would be used to provide additional 
benefits. 

One of two attorneys acting as co 
counsel to the fund, Herman E.. Cooper 
the union’s lawyer, indicated that the 
trustees will challenge a ruling against 
them “through proper legal action.” 
his means the decision probably would 
¢ appealed in litigation that wouid be 
initiated in the New York Suprenx 
Coort. 


| 


|. How It Started 


An old (1904) section of the New 
York Insurance Law specifically ex 
empts union welfare funds from the 
law’s provisions. This, in effect, allows 
such funds to self-insure free of any 
restrictions imposed by the insurance 
law. The law is silent on whether em- 
plover funds may self-iasure. Originally 
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It’s easy 
to see 
when it’s 


Day-Brite Luvex-U @ lighting system guards 
eyes in “sight-saver” classroom. 


Day-Brite glass-enclosed Mobilex ® units 
aid sales in a modern store. 


Day-Brite recessed Troffers assure comfort. 
able work areas in offices. 


Day-Brite CFI (Comfort For Industry) light- Day-Brite Plexoline ® units provide high- 
ing provides high seeing levels in pro- level illumination in nurses’ training class- 
duction areas. room, 


Here, from the nation’s largest manu- 
facturer of commercial and industrial 
lighting equipment, visual comfort 
radiates to thousands of the nation’s 
classrooms, retail stores, showrooms, 
offices, factories, hospitals . . . All light- 
ing requirements are met with the 
latest advances in illuminating 


engineering and the most rigid stan- 
dards of quality production. 


SEE, EXAMINE and COMPARE 
Day-Brite with any lighting units. 
Look at the fixtures, not just the 
pictures, CALL YOUR DAY-BRITE 
REPRESENTATIVE. 


ITE 


/ 


DAY-BR 


/ WEL, 7 4 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 
5474 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 7, 
Missouri. 


Mation’s Largest Manufacturer of Commercial and industrial Lighting Equipment 
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Announces tha NEW... 


8000 SERIES 
OFFICE MACHINE STANDS 


with feateres never before available... 
Completely and absoletely VIBRATION-FREE 
heavy duty stend. 
Super strength and vibration-free 
performance achieved through 
rigidity never before known in off 
machine stands 
The new Tift 8000 Series is the ABSOLUTE 
ANSWER. THE STAND that meets ALL 
requirements lor today's electric typewriters and 
hookk machines Compost TT 
minim space; new “KING SIZE” 
leaves; sew 


maximum enone adjusts 
rt tor all machines ... N w EASE-OF. 
IPERATION features. 
On sale ot better Deolers everywhere 








me at 
Essex 
House” 


impor 

entertdinment centers. 
All rooms with television, 
many are air-conditioned 


Single /rom $10 Double from $13 

Suites with complete serving pantry from $20 
Chicago Office—Central 6-6846 
Teletype~N, ¥. 1-3076 


ESSIEXX 
Hi@OUSE 


on-the-park 


Vincent |. Coyle, Vice-President & Managing Dir. 
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this exemption was meant to apply to 
such plans as $5-a-week sick benefits 
paid members out of union dues. Now 
that union welfare programs have con- 
siderably outgrown the $5-a-week stage, 
large-scale union plans have construed 
the proviso as permitting them to oper- 
ate as self-insurers. 

But a legal problem arises when a 

fund jointly run by union and em- 
ployer trustees, not run solely by a un- 
ion, tries to self-insure. In the past, 
infrequent and informal rulings pro- 
hibited such funds from self-insuring. 
However, a number of joint funds are 
self-insured even in the face of these 
rulings. As one interested lawyer wryly 
put it, “Section 466 |the one exempting 
only union funds} is more honored in 
the breach than in the observance.” 
* Legal Limbo—Prior to the NMU 
fund’s request the whole question stayed 
in a sort of legal limbo. But fund 
trustees, wanting to take no chances, 
issued a “firm request for a definitive 
ruling” on whether the insurance de- 
partment would have any legal objection 
to the fund's proposal. Holz’s decision 
may be that his department does ob 
ject—or doesn’t want to take respon- 
sibility for approving. If it does the 
NMU fund co-counsel will fight the rul- 
ing on the grounds that (1) Congress 
has preempted the field and (2) the 
fund is not doing an insurance busi- 
ness 

Their first point is based on the sec- 
tion of the Taft-Hartley law prohibiting 
unions from accepting employer contri- 
butions to welfare funds unless the em- 
ployer has equal voice in running the 
fund. Plans established before Jan. 1, 
1946, are exempt. By forbidding joint 
funds to self-insure, NMU fund at- 
torneys argue, the state would be “pro- 
scribing activity prescribed by federal 
law.” 

Welfare and pension fund experts 
are anxiously awaiting the outcome of 
the maritime fund’s appeal. They ad- 
mit, however, that they aren't sure 
what Holz’s decision or what a court 
ruling either way will mean. But they 
do suggest a number of problems that 
seem sure to arise no matter what the 
outcome 15, 


ll. If the Ruling Is Yes 


Many observers point to the cor- 
ruption found in some self-insured 
funds by recent investigations. They 
fear an order giving blanket permis- 
sion for joint funds to  self-insure 
will open the way for unsavory prac- 
tices held to a minimum in the past. 
“Sure, self-insurance is O.K. for big 
funds like NMU’s. But what about 
these little local funds where nobody 
knows what's going on—not even the 
guy that’s stealing the money.” This 
question posed by a New York City 


welfare fund specialist is typical of the 
fears expressed. 

Another dissent is likely to emanate 
from the insurance companies. Those 
companies domestic to New York now 

y a 2% premium tax to the state. 
This makes their costs, and charges, 
at least 2% higher than self-insurance. 
Insurance carriers ask why they should 
be at such a competitive disadvantage 
with self-insurance, which is not taxed. 
What it amounts to, they say, is calling 
one carrier an insurance company and 
taxing it, while calling another organi- 
zation performing the same function 
a self-insurer and not taxing it. 

If self-insured jomt funds are not 
classed as insurance companies will they 
be subject to legal safeguards applying 
to insurance companies? This question 
was posed by at least’ one student of 
the subject. Current laws require insur 
ance companies to maintam certam 
financial reserve levels and to meet spe- 
cific actuarial standards. These rules 
might be applied to self-insured funds 
by a court ruling or by legislation. 

If these requirements were enforced 
retrospectively many existing  self-in 
sured funds would suddenly be faced 
with the decision of insuring or scraping 
up the legal capital reserves. Applied 
prospectively such a rule could mean 
that few new funds could self-insure. 
Most would-be unable to meet the 
minimum reserve requirements. 


lil. If the Ruling Is No 


If Holz rules against NMU and the 
court supports him, at least two crucial 
questions will be raised. The first, which 
will probably be asked by the NMU 
fund, is what's going to be done about 
joint funds now self-insuring in viola- 
tion of the law? These funds may be 
told by the insurance department to in- 
sure with a carrier as a result of the 
NMU fund's request 

Not so apparent but likely to come 
up is the status of self-insured em 
ployer-supported, employer-administered 
plans. They are not joint plans but 
neither are they union plans exempted 
from the state insurance law. Con 
ceivably even these employer programs 
might have to change methods because 
of this case 

While the problem is important to 
welfare funds it may be even more cru- 
cial to pension plans. The number of 
self-insured welfare plans is not nearly 
so large as the ever-increasing number 
of self-insured pension funds, If the 
ruling is “no,” will joint pension funds 
be forbidden to self-insure as well? This 
question currently being pondered by 
lawyers and pension fund trustees shows 
how the question raised by the NMU 
fund has impact on problems far re- 
moved from the subject of the original 
request. [ND 
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MANUFACTURE OF SUCH AN ITEM iS 
POSSIBLE WITH REINFORCED PLASTICS! 


In countless urban and suburban communities the 
problem of storing garbage is a hideous nightmare. Why 
not replace the unsightly pail with an attractive unit 
that anchors to a fence, side of a garage, or on any 
convenient spot that will keep it off the ground... out 

of the reach of prowling pets? 

The ideal material for such a garbage bin is at hand. By 
using fibrous giass, bonded with polyester resins, it could 
be molded with rounded corners fcr quick cleaning. 

It would be dentproof, weatherproof, resistant to 
corrosive acids, and so light in weight it would handle 
easily. It could be colored to blend harmoniously 

with its background. 


f 
i 


Could 35,000,000 households make a market 
for a colorful, lightweight garbage bin? 


Every year uses like this for reinforced plastic materials 
are growing. They are already widely applied to 

sports car bodies, boats, corrugated building panels, 
modern furniture, air conditioning ducts. 

The basic ingredients for manufacturing polyester 
resins are supplied by Monsanto, These include Monsanto 
styrene monomer and phthalic ang maleic anhydrides. 

If you would like a glimpse of other possible new uses 
for reinforced plastics, you are invited to request 

“A Sketch Book of Profitable Products.” 

Write on your letterhead to 
Monsanto Chemical Company, 
Plastics Division, Dept. BW 10, 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


MONSANTO 


WHERE CREATIVE CHEMISTRY 
WORKS WONDERS FOR YOU 
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IN POSTURE SEATING... AT LOWEST COST Telephone Pay Settlement 


Sets Pattern For CWA 


Contracts signed by the Communi- 
cations Workers of America (CIO) 
shortly after strikes started in Ohio 
and Michigan are now the pattern for 
demands on other Bell System com- 
panies. 

The settlements raise pay $2.50 to 
$5 a week and narrow city differen- 
tials. They continue the present 40- 
hour work week; CWA had de- 
manded a cut to 35 hours. 


Employees Vote to End 
Union Shop Clause 


Employees at the Balfre Gear & 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, have 
voted (38-5) to cancel a union shop 
contract just negotiated by the Inter- 
national Assn. of Machinists (AFL). 

Balfre employees chose IAM as 
bargaining agent, 38 to 23, in 1954. 
IAM negotiated a union shop con- 
tract last August, requiring all em- 
ployees to join IAM or forfeit jobs. 
There was a quick reaction. A 
majority of employees signed a Taft- 


Hartley “deauthorization” petition, 

9 ‘ explaining that they are willing to 

LO SL 0 Offier Chains. have IAM as bargaining agent but 
® “do not want to be compelled to 


Cosco Chairs are “Office-Fashioned”—designed by join a union in order to keep jobs. 


seating engineers, mass-produced by skilled craftsmen Model 18-TA "eae ee 

Executive Posture 
to give you the best in posture seating. A free trial Chair $49.96 
will convince you that Cosco Chairs look better, feel (952.50 in Zone 2) Labor Briefs 


better, last longer than others costing twice as much. 


In textiles, 300 dyeing and finish- 
ing plants this week signed new three 
year contracts with CIO for a 12¢ 
Find your COSCO deater in yellow pages e/ phone book ay raise now, 6¢ in 1956 and 1957. 

Phosphate strikes in Florida ended 
when International Minerals & 
Chemicals Corp. signed with AFL 
for 104¢ im raises over a four-year 


Lick fatigue, increase work output in your office, Call 


your Cosco dealer now. 


$28.96 
r ($31.95 in Zone 2) 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION Dept BWI0S, Columbus. indians 


Without obligation, send COSCO Secretarial Choir on free | 
10-day trial. 


| also want free trial on Executive Chair (_) Conference Oe | contract period . oo 
[) 60-¥ Folding Choir [") Full information on COSCO Chairs | Electric Auto-Lite Co.'s first strike 
i sia at its lamp division plant in Cincin- 
! Space-Maker nati in 30 years ended after seven 
: ee hours when its independent union 
| ($11.95 in Zone 2) signed a three-year contract for a 
i, S¢ raise now, 5¢ more in 1956 and 
Zone 2— Texas and |!) Wastern Srotes! om 
chomaen, on 1957, and a pension plan 





Also available in Canada Alaska and Hawai through authorized COSCO dealers 
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(Advertisement) 


Where do you stand in the big industrial 


marketing elimination contest? 


® Whether you realize it or not, just 
about every industrial purchase involves 
a big elimination contest. At the starting 
line should be every company that makes 
a product that will serve the purpose of 
the one finally purchased. When the con- 
test is over, the winner is the manufac- 
turer who gets the order. 


® This may sound a little too obvious, 
but an analysis of marketing in this light 
has given many manufacturers a better 
insight into their own sales problems. 
They have seen immediately that every 
time they fail to get an order, it means 
they have been eliminated somewhere 
along the line. They have also seen that 
for every situation in which they are 
eliminated in the last round—when they 
know about the purchase—there are ten, 
or a hundred, or a thousand situations in 
which they have been eliminated with- 
out even being aware that they were in 
the race. 


® It is here that the greatest opportunity 
for more sales will always be found. The 
longer you can stay in all these contests, 
the better your chances are of getting 
orders. If you can stay until your sales- 
man is called in, your odds will become 
better than three-to-one, and that is 
about all that can be hoped for. Any 
manufacturer who can get one order out 
of every three purchases of his type of 
product has achieved optimum market- 
ing efficiency in our competitive system. 


® Now, where do all these elimination 
contests start, and what can you do to 
get into more of them and stay to the 
finish? 


The contest begins 

Each elimination contest begins when 
the buyer has a need, and when he recog- 
nizes this need. The contest, then, often 
starts under a shroud of secrecy and the 
contestants don’t even know they have 
been entered. In fact, the buyer himself 
usually doesn’t know many of the pos- 
sible candidates for entry. 


® These overlooked candidates are out 
of the running from the very start and 
they never even hear about it. The great- 
est costs in marketing are hidden in 
these orders—the ones that might have 
been. 


® There are many ways you can make 
your potential customers aware of the 
products you make, and insure that the 
greatest possible number will think of 
you among others when they need one 
of these preducts. This is a prime func- 
tion of advertising. Directory listings, 
publicity, public relations activities and 
trade show exhibits are also a tremen- 
dous help in getting through the first 


stages of these elimination contests. | 


Salesmen’s routine calls, promotional 
material and direct mail, all help. 


The next stage 


The midway point in the elimination 
contest comes when the buyer is beyond 
the “who makes what product” stage; he 
wants to know “which product and 
whose product is best for me.” 


® Right here, when the buyer really gets 
down to the business of buying, the 
greatest number of manufacturers elim- 
inated will be pushed aside, without ever 
even knowing about it, simply because 
they are too difficult to buy from. Un- 
wittingly, they have made themselves 
“hard-to-get.” 


® After spending a small fortune on ad- 
vertising to get past the first hurdle by 
letting people know what products they 
make, these manufacturers often over- 
look the type of information the buyer 
wants and needs when he is ready to 
buy. They censistently ignore the fact 
that buyers use catalogs to compare com- 
peting makes in advance of calling in 
salesmen. They withhold their catalogs 
from all but known prospects, and offer 
them as “bait” in ads. They assume that 
everyone who may be interested in their 
products will write, wait, and expose 
themselves to premature sales calls. Be- 


cause this crazy system works a little bit, 
and some buyers do write, these manu- 
facturers—the ones who consistently lose 
out without ever knowing about it— 
cheat themselves out of hundreds, or 
perhaps thousands of opportunities to 
land an order. They assume much too 
much, They would see it for themselves 
if they were to compare their total list 
of qualified inquiries for a year with a 
comprehensive list of the important buy- 
ing factors in their markets. 


Buying information needed 


But, there is still more eliminating to be 
done. A buyer may have several cata- 
logs, but he still wants to narrow his 
choice down to two or three manufac- 
turers whose salesmen he will then call 
in. Whenever manufacturers’ products 
are on a par for the specific application, 
those selected will be the ones with the 
best catalogs—from the buyer's point of 
view. Good catalog design does not in- 
volve a lot of window dressing or flashy 
artwork. It simply means organizing and 
presenting all the information the buyer 
seeks and needs in order to decide—ten- 
tatively, at least~whether the product is 
right for his specific application. Cata- 
logs should not only answer typical 
questions the buyer has in mind, but 
should be planned to induce him to call 
in the salesmen. If the information is 
organized and presented (1) so that the 
buyer can find whet he wants quickly; 
(2) so that he can understand it; (3) so 
that he knows what to do next—the 
chances that the saiesmen will be called 
in are greatly increased, 


® The Sales Executives Club of N. Y,, 
in a survey of 228 industrial sales man- 
agers, found that an average of 38.4 or- 
ders resulted from every 100 sales calls 
made after a potential customer had 
studied the manufacturer's catalog and 
invited the salesman to call. Why not 
check or estimate the order-call ratio of 
your entire sales force and compare the 
two. Those invitations to call are sweet, 
indeed, and there’s no reason why you 
can’t get many, many more for your 
men. Sweet's Catalog Service (a division 
of F. W. Dodge Corporation), 119 West 
40th St., N. ¥. 18, N. Y. 


“50 years of service to industry” S) 





Low Voltage Circuit 


Breakers Offer New 
Safety, Economy 


Si 


it will pay you to learn 


about these breakers. Somewhere in every elec- 
trical system there are circuit breakers for protection of 
electrical supply — and prevention of damage to property. 

For better protection than ever — greater safety — more 
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convenience, get the All-New Allis-Chalmers low voltage 
circuit breaker. 

It is the only breaker that tells the maintenance man 
which phase is faulted — thus saving labor and downtime. 
A small signal flag does the trick. 

These breakers can be furnished as basic units, in individual 
boxes, or several can be placed together in attractive cabinets. 

In boxes or cabinets, these breakers offer the ultimate in 
safety to your personnel. No live parts are exposed — even 
when the front door is opened for maintenance and inspection. 

As a result of these advantages, the new low voltage cir- 
cuit breakers have met with unusual acceptance in the short 
time they have been available. 

Get Complete Information—or let us send Bulletin 18B8252 
to your electrician, purchasing man, or plant engineer. Call 
your nearby Allis-Chalmers office or write Allis-Chalmers, 
Power Equipment Division, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


A-4692 


© _ALLIS- 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 





Whether it’s in Germany, as above, in Latin 
America, or Indonesia, advertising men and 
methods are pushing U. S. goods as never before. 
In a competitive world market, they are .. . 


Making U.S. Customers Abroad 





Overseas Advertising 
Spending Climbs 


Millions of Dollors 
360 
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13% Business Abroad 


International advertising has come 
into its own. The figures that send the 
line in the chart (left) climbing so high 
show that, even if there were no other 
evidence. They are statistics business- 
men will be considering in the next 
few weeks as they sit down to map out 
1956 campaigns for business abroad. 

Foreign obentiiieg by U.S. firms in 
1955 will probably total more than 
$320-million, according to the Inter 
national Advertising Assn. in New 
York. The figure includes all advertis- 
ing placed by foreign branches of U.S. 
firms, as well as the $75-million worth 
of advertising placed in New York to 
appear abroad. 
¢ Growing—That figure won't rock any 
Madison Avenue flannel-suiter back on 
his heels—total U.S. advertising this 
year is likely to run to $8.5-billion. But 
the rate of increase is impressive. Next 
year U.S. overseas advertising should 
rise to at least $352-million according 


to most observers—a gain of 10% over 
this year. That estimate is based on 
what has happened in the past. As late 
as 1945 the total was somewhere around 
$100-million annually. 

The increase has come in spite of 
the generally lower percentage of sales 
devoted to advertising overseas as com- 
pared with domestic. In part, this ap- 

rent contradiction is explained by 
iower costs abroad 

The growth in international adver- 
tising hasn’t come about overnight. In 
fact, it’s part and parcel of the free 
world’s postwar economic expansion 
Since the end of World War II, U.S. 
style advertising has followed the 
growth of American-type mass consum- 
ers’ markets in Western Europe (BW— 
Nov.13'54,p140), and the increasing 
adaptation of stateside marketing meth- 
ods abroad (BW —Jun.25'55,p1 34). 
¢ In High—Now the trend, at least as 


far as advertising is concerned, is moving 
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into high gear. There are three prin- 
cipal reasons: 

¢ The growing competition for 
markets all over the world. You can 
sce it as every major manufacturing na- 
tion gets into the act when tenders are 
let for contracts in underdeveloped 
countries. 

¢ Expanding facilities to handle 
advertising overseas. There’s hardly a 
major city, even in the Orient outside 
Communist China, that doesn’t have 
i roster of local advertising agencies to- 
day. 

¢ Growth of media for advertising 
in foreign markets. Staple U.S. read- 
ing, such as the Reader's Digest, has 
become as much a part of the scene 
in other countries as commercial radio, 
which reaches even the remotest cor 
ners of once-isolated nations. Technical 
ind business magazines, such as Mc- 
Graw-Hill Industria or the American 
Automobile—are becoming tools of local 
management. Even U.S.-type TV is 
moving in abroad. 

One New York advertising man last 
week summed up the situation like this: 
“I would even go so far as to say—off 
the record, of course—that international 
advertising may have outpaced the 
people who handle it. I don’t know if 
American officials handling overseas 
campaigns really know how much de 
velopment has come about. The day 
when you could only put a few posters 
on a streetcar and a few badly translated 
ads in a newspaper—and get by in a 
market like Mexico—is over.” 
¢ Wagging the Dog—If this implied 
criticism of the attitude cf U.S. firms 
toward their overseas advertising has any 
justification, it is easy to find an ex- 
planation for such a state of affairs. In 
the past the U.S. advertiser abroad has 
faced tough problems. 

To begin with, the export advertising 
manager's whole setup inside his own 
company was likely to be somewhat 
“lost.” With many a U.S. company, 
business abroad has been an orphan; 
overseas advertising still more so. 

“We're a flea on the tail of a dog,” 
is the way one advertising man put it. 
“We in international advertising are 
the flea, the intemational division of 
the company the tail, and the dog is the 
home office. We have to bite mighty 
hard to get the tail to wag the dog.” 

« Fog—In past years, advertising over- 
seas has been one big headache. Few 
U.S. advertising agencies—even the big 
New York shops—had any solid informa 
tion on overseas media (as opposed 
to U.S. media bound overseas) and mar 
kets. The reason was simple: There 
wasn't any to be had Circulation 
figures in Latin America, for example, 
have always been based on a local 
publisher's whim, not on an objec 
tive tabulation. There was no reliable 
market research. Radio was in its in 
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HAUSERMAN MOVABLE WALLS 


Save $99 000 in 13 Years 


AT ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


HAUSERMAN Movable Walls can be rearranged quickly and easily 
to meet constantly changing production requirements. At Abbott 
Laboratories, it is estimated that this HAUSERMAN feature alone saved 
$59,000 over the cost of tearing down and rebuilding ordinary walls, 


In addition, $40,000 was saved in normal maintenance and redeco- 
rating expenses because HAUSERMAN’S lustrous, lifetime finish never 
needs repainting. Almost as important, to Abbott Laboretories, as 
the dollars and cents savings is the economy effected by keeping pro- 
duction interruptions at a minimum. In hours, rather than days or 
weeks, a complete, dirt-free rearrangement can be made of the smooth, 
pore-free HAUSERMAN steel walls that protect the highly sterile area 
where penicillin and other Abbott pharmaceuticals are produced, 


All of these savings—both tangible and intangible—will continue to 
grow every time a wall rearrangement is made or a repainting 
operation eliminated, Isn't there an idea here for you? 


Vauserman 
Movable QGriltriors~ 


Provide Earlier Occupancy + Fire Resistance + Sound Costro! + Utility Access 
in Offices + Laboratories + Hospitals + industrial Plants 


RS ED EE a ee a a ee SD 


THE £. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
7258 Grant Avenue * Cleveland 5, Obie 
Please send your free booklet to: 


Nome 





Company Title 
Address 
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to lighten office work “«* 
with fast figuring 


| Surroughs 
| Calculators 


See for yourself .. . in your own office . . . on your own figuring . . . 
how much time, effort, and expense you can save from now on with a 
new single- or dual-total Burroughs Calculator. 


For added savings, you also have a complete selection of current 
model demonstrator calculators, if you prefer. They're now available 
at year-end discount prices. 


To get immediate delivery on either demonstrator models or new 
machines .. . or for a personal demonstration before you make your 
choice, simply call our nearest branch office today. Burroughs 


Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Wherever there's business there's 


1388 Business Abroad 





“. . . American-style agen- 

cies are being set up all 

over the world . . .” 
ADVERTISING starts on p. 136 


fancy in almost all foreign countries. 
¢ Still Cloudy—Though in general 
things are better now, no one in busi 
ness abroad would argue that this situa- 
tion has changed completely. Latin 
American newspapers, for example, are 
probably in a worse state in terms of 
circulation and quality today than they 
were 25 to 30 years ago. Argentina, 
the most highly developed market south 
of the Rio Grande, is now importing 
newsprint at the rate of 60-million tons 
a year. Pre-Peron, the figure was be 
tween 160-million and 180-million tons 
a year. 

Many other countries in Latin Amer- 
ica have felt the restraints of govern 
ment pressure on their press. The latest 
is Colombia, where EF] Tiempo, the 
country’s largest and best-known news 
paper, has been closed by government 
decree for political reasons (BW—Aug 
20°55,p168) 

In Western Europe, newspapers have 
just recovered from newsprint rationing; 
Britain drops rationing soon. In East 
em Europe, there is no remnant of 
whatever free press existed between the 
two world wars 
¢ But Brightening—That’s the dark 
side of the picture, however. On the 
other side of it, there is no doubt that 
advertising throughout the world has 
never been better, technically, than it 
is today. The chief reason is that 
American techniques have been spread 
abroad. Part of this has been done by 
the U.S. agencies themselves 

Of the approximately 2,500 advertis 
ing agencies in the country, more than 
750 have some kind of foreign connec 
tions. The larger New York agencies 
lay claim to a truly international scope, 
with branches in Western Europe and 
Latin America For one company, 
Grant Advertising, Inc., Chicago, half 
of its billings, about $26-million, in 
volved overseas advertising. 

The few exclusively “export” agencies 
in New York are busier than ever be 
fore. American-style agencies are being 
set up all over the world. Indonesia, for 
cxample, now has, at least in name, 10 
advertising firms 
e New Media—These agencies have 
more to work with. Radio, which was 
in a primitive state in many countries 
prewar, is now a powerful influence. It 
affords the U.S. advertiser of con 
sumers’ products a chance to reach the 
vast millions cut off by the curtain of 
illiteracy. Now commercial TV is mak 
ing great strides. Its start in Britain 
has caused tremendous excitement 
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EO, 
FOR GREATER TANK CAR VALUE-— 


When you switch to the revolutionary 3. Better application of lining 
new DURADOME tank car 


benefits at no extra cost! 
1. Much easier cleaning 
2. Far greater structural strength 


Specialists for over 35 years in the leas- 
ing, operation, maintenance and servicing 
of tank car fleets — also exclusive sales 
agent of GCf tank cars for industry. 


e 
Tay 


. . « designed 4. Increased insulating efficiency 
and built by OQCf — you get these important 


Whatever your tank car requirements are — 
contact your Shippers’ representative about 
leasing or buying the new DURADOME., He'll 
give you the facts about DURADOME’s supe- 
rior pressure-type construction, standardized 
underframe, all-welded insulation jacket 
and the many benefits of the advanced 
flued dome design. 


Shippers’ Car Line Corporation : 


A yof ACF INDUSTRIES, tn ted 


30 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y 


VHICAGO, ILL. « HOUSTON, TEX. © SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. « MILTON, PA. © EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. © SMACKOVER, ARK. » TULSA, OKLA. © NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO, 








OLD PARTS 


NEW PART 


This Special Townsend Part Does 
Work of Three—Saves Appliance 
Manufacturer $25,000 Per Year 


Some time age when studying the 
assembly methods of a large ap- 
pliance manufacturer, a Town- 
send engineer made an important 
discovery. He found that three 
separate partse— bolt, square 
washer and spacer, shown above, 
were being used in a critical as- 
sembly. 

The three parts were assembled 
by hand and then brazed to form 
a single unit. This was a slow, 
costly operation. Further, the 
three parts tripled the inventory 
work. 

This engineer felt that Town- 
send’s more than a century of 
cold-heading experience could be 
used to develop one part which 
would do the job. It was difficult 
because of the large volume of 
metal which had to be upset to 
form the bolt head, spacer and 


washer in one piece. After that 
problem was solved, the thread 
rolling and heat treating opera- 
tions were routine. 

The result—this manufacturer 
uses so many of these that it will 
mean a savings of approximately 
$25,000 per year in material costs, 
reduced assembly time, and sim- 
plified inventory. 

This is but one example of how 
Townsend engineers work with 
designers and production engi- 
neers to give them advice which 
makes possible improvements in 
their products, reduced material 
costs and lower assembly time. 

To learn how their services and 
Townsend's ten thousand differ- 
ent types of fasteners and smail 
parts can give you more economi- 
eal production, write or use the 
coupon below. 


‘Townsend 


COMPANY + ESTABLISHED 1816 


Seles Offices in Principe! Cities 


in Canede: Pormenter & Bulloch Manufacturing Company, ltd, Genonoque, Onterio 


TOWNSEND COMPANY 


Tithe 





Soles Department 
New Brighton, Pa. 





Please send without obliga- 





tion Special! Bulletins TL-89, 
TL-96 and TL-98. 











“ 


.. . gobs of space in Sun- 
day papers are taken up 
with capital goods ads...” 


ADVERTISING storts on p. 136 


there (BW-—Sep.17°55,p86). is 
making progress in Latin America; 
Cuba, for example, already claims satu 
ration coverage 

One of the greatest additions to 
foreign media postwar has been the de 
velopment of international magazines 
These periodicals, many of them born 
of U.S. parents, bring a wide selection 
of news, pictures, digested articles, and 
technical information, specially adapted 
to overseas audiences. They give the 
advertiser a small but select audience 

Moreover, there’s a competition in 
international magazines. A U.S. pub 
lisher may find Germans, or other 
Europeans, laying down attractive Por 
tuguese-language trade magazines in 
Brazil; or, he'll find local publishers 
setting up a competitive magazine, so 
liciting ads from European, U.S., 
Japanese, and local business. Some 
times it will be a technical journal, 
occasionally an obvious copy of a well 
known consumer book like Time. 

But magazine media, especially for 
industrial goods, still have a long way 
to go. In countries where newsprint 
isn’t starved, great gobs of space in the 
Sunday papers are taken up with capi 
tal goods ads that Americans associate 
with technical and prestige magazines. 
* Standards—Progress is being 1.1ade, 
too, in raising the levels of overszas 
advertising. Advertising codes have 
been formulated in Spain and Brazil 
by the industry itself. The Interna 
tional Advertising Assn. in New. York, 
with members in 42 countries, has just 
issued for the consideration of its mem 
bers the first section of a three-part 
draft code on standards and practices 
The IAA, which has grown in a decade 
from a small luncheon group of 40 to 
50 New York exporters to an organiza- 
tion of 2,500 members around the 
world, is another indication of expand 
ing interest. 
¢ Pitfalls—But there are still road 
blocks and pitfalls. As yet there is no 
easy way for advertisers to launch their 
programs overseas. Local agencies and 
media must be carefully selected. Trust- 
ing a whole campaign to international 
publications may spread the message in 
a particular market too thinly. 

One fact comes through clearly 
when overseas advertisers discuss their 
experiences: Any campaign abroad 
must be tied directly to market re- 
search and merchandising. 

The folklore of international ad- 
vertising is full of anecdotes about poor 
unfortunates who didn’t do that: The 
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on of white radios to China 
(white is a color of mourning in the 
Middle Kingdom); the poorly transla- 
ted ad of an American motorcar manu- 
facturer in Cuba (it said, “find a man 
who owns one”); and others in a sim- 
ilar vein. 

¢ And Successes—But it is also full of 
success stories: Miles Laboratories’ re- 
packing of Alka Seltzer in one-tablet 
envelopes as suggested by their agency, 
Robert Otto & Co. Pan American 
World Airways’ policy of advertising 
equipment abroad, instead of the trip 
destination appeals used domestically; 
Bristol-Myers’ use of blondes in “Mum” 
ads for brunette Latin Americans 
(though why the latter worked, no one 
seems to know). 

* Competition—U. S. advertisers, of 
course, don’t have the field to them- 
selves. A review of international maga- 
zine statistics shows that European 
competitors are hot on their tail. Life 
International estimates that more than 
30% of the advertising in its Spanish 
edition and some 50% in its English- 
language edition, is from non-U, §S. 
companies. 

U. S. advertisers probably spend 
65% of the $500-million spent by 
both U. S. and foreign companies to- 
day on advertising outside their own 
countries. But the Europeans are in- 
creasingly aggressive. French and Swiss 
poster and layout art is considered 
among the finest. The Swedes turn 
out educational booklets of higher 
quality than most similar U.S. ones. 

While the parallel may be accidental, 
one U. §. advertising executive just 
back from Europe notes how U. S. 
cigarette advertising is tuming to 
“pleasure” after its orgy of “health” 
appeals. That’s what British tobacco 
companies have been doing for years. 

Trade fairs, a European advertising 
technique that the U. S. government 
has had to take up to combat Com- 
munist propaganda (BW—Apr.16'55,p 
165), make up another area where 
Europeans may have outpromoted 
Americans 
¢ Budgets Climb—This competition— 
in advertising as well as in merchandise 
~between U.S. manufacturers and for- 
cign firms is likely to help push up the 
budgets of American advertisers over- 
seas. A U.S. manufacturer in the past 
could spend less for promotion abroad 
than at home in relation to sales because 
of the low over-all volume of advertis- 
ing. That meant a little a adver- 
tising would make a big splash. 

That's no longer the case. It explains 
why earlier this year 39% of the firms 
replying to an International Advertis- 
ing Assn. query reported they would 
spend more money in 1955 than in 
1954. Most observers beheve that trend 
will continue strongly into 1956, rising 
by at least 10%. eno 
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Townsend and Motorola In Shirt-Sleeve 
Sessions Plan Better Products For You 


One of the ways Townsend helps 
Motorola and other customers plan 
better, more economical producte is 
by giving their technical staffs com- 
plete ‘nformation on the advantages 
of cold-forming fasteners and small 


Here you see a portion of the 
ninety members of the purchasing, 
engineering and production depart- 
mentsof Motorola, Inc. who attended 
a session conducted by Townsend 
cold-heading specialists. 

This group heard how the cold- 
heading process is used to produce 
a multitude of fasteners and small 
parts which make possible substan- 
tial savings in material, assembly 
time and improve the design and 
performance of many products. 

The meeting is a typical example 
of how Motorola is seeking constantly 
to keep abreast of the latest develop- 
ments in many fields in order to con- 
tinue to produce quality radio and 
television sets in a highly competi- 
tive field. 


In addition to cooperating with 
manufacturers in the electronic in- 
dustry, Townsend has held similar 
sessions with automotive, appliance, 
farm implement and aircraft groups. 
Members of the technical staff also 
visit customers’ plants to suggest 
improvements in fastening and as- 
sembly methods. Many companies 
send samples and drawings of parts 
and draw upon Townsend’s more 
than a century of experience in cold- 
heading by having the parts improv- 
ed at a saving. 

Townsend has the capacity to pro- 
duce more than sixty-million items 
per day —makes more than ten thou- 
sand types of special cold-headed 
parts, solid rivets, lockbolts, tapping 
screws, tubular rivets, special nails, 
blind rivets, Tuff-Tite* screws, lock- 
nuts, and formed wire parts. 

To learn how these products and 
the experience of Townsend can be 
used to save time and money in your 
operations, use the coupon below. 


*Trademark 


Townsend 


COMPANY * ESTABLISHED 1816 


¥ 


2 


Sates Offices in Principal Cities 


in Canada: Parmenter & Bulloch Manufacturing Company, Lid., Gananoque, Ontario 


TOWNSEND COMPANY 





Soles Department 
New Brighton, Po. 





Please send without 
“Fasteners 

and Small Ports for All 

industry” Bulletin T!-94 














cold roll forming 


FOR THE 


@ As your business grows, new 
opportunities arise for drastic cost 
reduction by cold roll forming, For 
instance, you can make plain struc- 
tural angles, channels, etc., up to 
YY)” thick . .. light, strong, finely 
finished, at a substantial saving ... 
You can form wide sheets and 
panels into cabinets for refrigerators, 
ironers, radio-TV sets, etc... . You 
can make nearly all components for 
metal buildings, including trusses, 
studs, joists, siding, roofing, win- 
dows, doors, mouldings, etc. 

You can do perforating, notching, 
embossing, curving, coiling, etc., of 
the roll formed shapes, at no extra 
labor cost, by inexpensive extra 
tooling or attachments to the roll 
forming machine. 

The Yoder Book on Cold Roll 
Forming illustrates and describes 
these versatile machines, typical end 
uses of roll forraed shapes, how they 
reduce cost and increase production. 
A copy is yours for the asking. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5530 Welwerth Avenue, Cleveland 2, Ohie 


CEOr™, 


—_ . 

Cold-Roll (4 ; 
~ : Mg 
FORMING \Os, or 


MACHINES 
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ECE: Euvrope’s Business Roundtable 


Businessmen from 27 


nations, Communist and 


non-Communist, and from the U. S. work behind the scenes 











Expediters of Trade 


A bevy of experts, many of them 
businessmen—and from Communist as 
well as non-Communist nations, set 
down their briefcases last week in 
Geneva’s Palais des Nations, where Big 
Four chieftains and atoms-for-peace 
scientists met last summer. No six- 
column headlines announced their ar- 
rival. Yet their discussions may wel! 
influence the business, and profits, of 
many European as well as American 
traders. 

Last week's session was timely. The 
experts—the Economic Commission for 
Europe's trade development committee 
—dug into the business of East-West 
trade, Their problems: how to settle 
trade debts, arrange transfer of pay- 
ments between East and West—details 
that Comredes Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin are apt to gloss over when they 
tout Communist markets to Western 
businessmen 
* Scope—It’s a new and complex prob- 
lem to Americans, and to many | ee 

ans. Not so to the ECE. Well be- 
he Geneva warmed the world’s hopes, 
the Economic Commission for Europe 
was struggling with the brass tacks of 
East-West trade. It’s not too much to 
say that without the behind-the-scenes 
work of ECE, East-West commerce 
couldn't have grown as it has in the 
past two years 

Indeed, ECE is the one functioning 
all-European agency. At Geneva, Com- 
munists and non-Commnnists are now 
seated at a business-like roundtable with 


a minimum of politics and propaganda. 
Cross-curtain trade is at a part of 
ECE activity. Its businessmen and 
bureaucrat delegates study a wide range 
of business problems (chart), from 
shanng ~ sah a> electric power to 
shipping citrus fruits without spoilage. 
Its economists constantly take Europe's 
economic pulse. Its lawyers draw up 
standard contracts for Europe's busi 
ness. 
¢ European Self-Help—The oldest of 
the United Nation’s regional commis 
sions (there are others for Latin America 
and the Far East), ECE is neither 
supranational agency nor legislative 
body. It cannot dictate. It has no 
money to lend or give away. Its onl 
funds are about $1-million yearly, pro 
vided from the U. N. budget. Essen 
tially, ECE is an intergovernmental 
office try:ng to settle business, financial, 
technica] problems. 

The theory is one of European self- 
help. ECE’s recommendations to par 
ticipating governments aren’t manda- 
tory, but rarely do Europeans ignore 
them completely 

ECE’s day in the limelight is the 
annual plenary meeting, where Europe's 
economic situation is publicly discussed, 
and semi-politicai speeches are the main 
fare. ECE, however, considers its 
small expert groups, working in closed 
session week in, week out, by far the 
most important activity. Ali work is 
overscen by ECE’s imaginative secre 
tary general, Gunnar Myrdal, the 
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Swedish economist and writer (The 
American Dilemma). Myrdal compares 
his organization to an fedvains The pub- 
lic sees only the public meeting; but 
the important part of the structure lies 
hidden amid the expert committees. 

* Prenatal Development — In a way, 
ECE started its work before it was 
born. In March, 1947, it began operat- 
ing by inheriting valuabie staff and 
experience that European governments 
gained in various postwar emergency 
committees. 

During the cold war, ECE was prac- 
tically boycotted by East Europe and 
Russia. True, delegates went to the 
big mectings—to make propaganda 
speeches—but avoided the working 
groups. (The Poles were an exception: 
They went to the coal committee.) 
Progress was made, nontheless, and 
Western Europeans blueprinted impor- 
tant agreements in transport matters, 
coal, timber, and other fields. 

The change came cven before 
Stalin’s death. Iron Curtain countries 
decided they had more to gain inside 
ECE than outside. Possibly they felt 
they could ‘earn from others’ experience; 
certainly they were annoyed by ECE’s 
probing into the state of their econo- 
mies. Now, even forgotten Albania 
sends delegates, and be the exception 
of Spain (which does not belong to 
most European conference groups), 
every continental country, U. N. mem- 
ber or not, has its hand in, as do 
Britain and the U.S. 
¢ Leading Role—A question is whether 
ECE will be the chosen instrument of 
East-West trade cooperation, now that 
the cold war thaw has made direct con- 
tact easier. Some believe it will. Since 
1953, informal trade consultations, us- 
ing Gunnar Myrdal as honest broker, 
have built up two-way exchange of 
goods between individual nations. Oc- 
casionally the results have been impor- 
tant. Geneva meetings paved the way 
for the Franco-Russian trade agreement, 
and long before the Russians made 
their hatchet-burying pilgrimage to 
Yugoslavia, ECE helped reestablish 
trade relations between Yugoslavia and 
the East Europe satellites. 

ECE itself doesn’t know how its role 
will work out; and its experts have re- 
servations about the Communist bloc’s 


NEW four-Wh ee/ -Diive 


PAYLOADER’ TRACTOR 


model 


TU-120 


12,000 Ibs. drawbar pull 


Torque-converter drive 


4-speed full-reversing 
transmission 


Travel speeds to 22 mph 
Power Steer 

83 h. p. (diesel) 

Gas. or Diesel 


Overall Dimensions: 
L 143”; H 60"; 


Here is tractor power at its four- 
wheel-drive best — thoroughly tested 
in military use and now available for 
commercial use at airports, plants, 
docks and piers. The TU-120 is rug- 
ged and maneuverable and develops 
high tractive effort at either end for 
pushing and pulling. Its power-steer, 
torque converter drive and 4 wheel 
hydraulic brakes make it easy to op- 
erate and control. It can handle the 
largest commercial aircraft in use to- 
day and do many other kinds of tow- 
ing, spotting and skidding work, both 
indoors and outdoors. For full infor- 
mation on this versatile tractor write 
The Frank G. Hough Co., 700 Sunny- 
side Ave., Libertyville, Illinois. 


ability to increase exports and pay for i 
imports. But ECE means to stay in the . 
act. : - Pees sesessesssseesessy 
* ECE and Timber—ECE’s Timber THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO, 
Committee is an example of the organi- 700 Sunnyside Ave. Libertyyille, ti. 
zation’s bread-and-butter business. It 
is a combination international confer- 
ence (complete with simultaneous trans- 
lation by interpreters pledged to se- 
crecy), trade association convention, and 
commodity exchange. 

The 13th meeting wound up just a 
few weeks ago. The session opened 
with Myrdal’s reminder that the com- 


TWE FRAME G. HOUGH CO. L “Usemrvvnis, WL. 
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Luxurious new Beverly Hilton shows how you can 


Learn about your business 


Honeywell Customized Temperature Control gives guests of newest Hilton 


Hotel the climate of their choice in each of 450 rooms 


FF” THE MOST modern kind of hotel, newest in Conrad Hilton's world-wide 
group, The Beverly Hilton's planners chose the most advanced type of temperature 
control installation: Honeywell Customized. 

“Customized” is the key word here. It means that a Honeywell Customized 
Temperature Control installation is designed to fit the needs of the building and its 
occupants—in heating and cooling, in ventilating and humidity control. 

In The Beverly Hilton, a completely air-conditioned luxury hotel, guests are 
assured comfort suited co their individual requirements; each simply dials his own 
choice of indoor weather. 

Only Honeywell can provide true “customized” control. Because only Honeywell 
manufactures all three types of controls— pneumatic, electric and electronic. 





@ THERMOSTAT 


t 


Typical floor plan of The Beverly Hilton shows how thermo- 
stats in the Honeywell Customized installation are placed 
to allow each room's occupants personal control of indoor 
weather. Planned especially for the $16,000,000 luxury hotel, 
the control installation regulates a supply of chilled or hot 
water from the central plant. A fan and coil above main room 
entrances introduce cool or warm air under the control of 
the room thermostat. In addition, a primary air supply, pre- 
heated or pre-cooled to a constant 70 degrees, is delivered 
to all rooms for ventilation. 


ale 


TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN 


if 


Ri 


j 


The Beverly Hilton Hotel, Beverly 
Hills, Calif. Architects & engineets 
Welton Becket, F.A.1.A. & Associates 
General Contractor: Del E. Webb 
Construction Co. Mechanical contrac- 
tors: Scott Co, of Southern California 
Ait conditioning corttactor: F. B. 
Gardner Co., Inc. 


isielslelsiel ep 2 


For comfortable, more productive temperature 


eee 











: 


in new or existing buildings — of any size—specify 
Honeywell Customized Temperature Control 


Whatever the building, Honeywell Customized Tem- 
perature Control can help solve your problems of 
heating, ventilating, air conditioning and industrial 
control. At the same time you'll enjoy more comfort, 
more efficiency, more economy, 

For full details on Honeywell Customized Tempera- 
ture Control, and economical Maintenance Plan, call 
your architect, engineer, or local Honeywell office. 
Or write Honeywell, Dept. BW-10-158, Minneapolis 
8, Minnesota. 


Conrad N. Hilton, president, Hilton 
Hotels Corporation, says: “Among the 
features that make our new hotel com- 
pletely modern is a Honeywell Custom- 
ized Temperature Control installation 
that allows each guest to select his own 
comfort preference. This is in keeping 
with the Hilton tradition of providing 
our guests with every comfort facility.” 


mm Honeywell 


Luxurious appointments are exemplified by this sitting room 

of a typical Beverly Hilton suite. Modern comfort is pro- Customized Temperature Control 
vided by the Honeywell Customized Temperature Control 

installation, which includes a conveniently located thermo- 

stat in every room. Once the guest dials the temperature he 

likes, the thermostat keeps the con-fort level constant—de- 112 offices across the mation 
spite heat gained or lost through floor-to-ceiling windows. 





KIDDE KNOWS 
ULTRASONICS: 





Discoveries unearthed in developing this unique 
burglar alarm may save you costly down time! 


Waves of sound too high in frequency to be detected by the 
human ear now offer industry a new, ingenious source of 
power. Its name: Ultrasonics. One of its first practical appli- 
cations — the Kidde Ultrasonic Burglar Alarm! 


The lightning-like response of ultrasonics makes the Kidde 
Burglar Alarm the most sensitive on the market today. Once 
installed, it can detect the twitch of a finger within the pro- 
tected area! And since ultrasonics completely fills the area 
with its silent sound waves, the Kidde Burglar Alarm cannot 
be outsmarted! 


Imagine the many ways this energy might be used in other 
industrial applications! A safety device using ultrasonic signals 
might prevent injuries and lost production time. An ultrasonic 
actuator for doors, windows or machines might cut your costs, 
increase your profits! 


In developing the Kidde Ultrasonic Burglar Alarm, Kidde 
engineers learned ultrasonics inside and out — explored its 
possibilities, discovered its limitations. You get the benefit of 
knowledge like this every time you call on Kidde — specialists 
in creative engineering! 


Walter Kidde & spe Ay 
1025 Main Street, 9, NW. J. 
Walter Kidde & Company of 
Ceoneda, itd., Montreal —Toronto 
The words ‘Kidde’, ‘tux’, ‘lua O-Matic’, ‘Fyre Frees’ and the Kidde sea! are trodemearts of Walter Kidde & Company, inc. 
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GUNNAR MYRDAL, Swedish economist 
and writer, is secretary general of ECE. 


mittee’s job was to make sure Europe's 
timber needs are met, to stimulate 
production wherever possible, to assure 
a stable market. The delegates often 
were men of the trade my as Louis 
Bayman, chairman of Britain’s Timber 
Trade Federation and J. P. Wever 
haeuser of the U.S. On the East's side 
was Vladimir Nitchkoff, head of the 
Soviet Wood Trade Trust, a familiar 
figure as he drums about Europe selling 
lumber for his government. 

Each delegate Finn, Frenchman, 
Pole, Briton, and so on—makes a state 
ment on the timber market at home, 
giving production figures, export and/or 
import plans, other business factors 
(such as expanding construction) that 
might affect the prospects. 

There’s always lively discussion. 
Often the figures are loaded—nations 
that buy timber may tell one story, and 
the sellers will embroider little whitc 
lies of their own. Usually a balance is 
struck, and a general picture emerges 
Work sheets give each nation’s needs 
and export possibilities. For 1956, in 
cidentally, the timbermen have decided 
that the present balance between sup 
ply and demand will continue—perhaps 
on the up side, with the European soft 
wood trade topping 4-million standards 
(about 7.9-billion bd. ft.) for the first 
time since the war 
¢ Coal Problems—The coal committe: 
has been one of the most important 
ECE groups. It won its spurs during 
the carly postwar coal shortage, mect 
ing every three months to consider sup 
plies and demand, reaching 90-day dis 
tribution programs, handling over 
237-million tons of coal and coke for 18 
countries. The coal committee saved 
the day for many a factory manager and 
shivering houscholder 

This fall, there’s another coal dearth 
in booming Europe. And while the 
Schuman coal-steel pool is the head 
quarters for coal information and dis 
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“COPY CATS” 
TAKE HOURS 


o do what Copyflex does 


. in minutes! .-**:-, 




















[00K in almost any department of your company, and you'll 
find valuable personnel who are forced by paperwork to 

become ‘copy cats.” Every day, in one case after another, they 
copy by hand the same original information from one departmental 
form to another. Every day, they take many valuable hours to do 
what Copyflex can do in minutes at far less cost, and without errors. Dock Tam inchen wide by any longh Mohes $ 

With the new Copyflex Model 100, basic information is written up to 300 cages “iterent lon etter -size 
only onee—departmental copies are mechanically reproduced from 
the original action paper. Letter-size copies are produced at less 
than a penny each for materials. Copyilex one-writing systems can be Find how Copy tion con moltty end speed 
tailored to any systematized paperwork in your firm, to speed and ine . 
simplify purchasing, production, shipping, invoicing, accounting, and Sethe — weer yew saga 
a host of other operations. Valuable personnel are freed for othe : , 
important work Bevattoat pe ond cnuueliel. ve = se anes : 

d onsolidated Reports Tax Returns 

thousands of dollars in time and labor. 


Production Orders Soles Analyses 
Copyflex machines are quiet, clean, odorless. They require only an Shipping Notices Inventory Records 
electrical connection, can be operated by anyone. Mail coupon today! 


Amazing New 


(BRUNING 
sna suc ecu CODYMOX 100" 


translucent paper — in seconds. 














Company, ! 
nee te Gina by Ram oy tt 


Please send me information on the Copyflex process 
and new Model 100 machine. 


Name Tithe 
Compony 
Address 


City County State 




















- 
Specialists in Copying Since 1897 ee 


CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INCORPORATED + 4700 MONTROSE AVENUE + CHICAGO 4), ILLINOIS 


in Canedo: Charles Bruning Company (Canada) Ud., 105 Church Street, Toronto 1, Ontario 





Background for Profit 
in growing FLORIDA 


Better educated people are easier to train to make your plant a success. 
That is why the educational and cultural facilities of Florida add immeas- 
urably to the “living” aspects of the State's attraction for industry. Two 
facts illustrate... 

Approximately half of Florida’s population was born in other states 
and countries, As a result, Florida’s “personality” is by no means the 
provincial one you might expect in a state that began to develop 
appreciably only as late as 1910, 

The relationship between people's income and state's expenditure 
for education is called educational effort. Florida’s stands far above the 
U.S. average. Florida has made great educational strides since 1950 
and today leads the Southeast in educational progress. 

Florida's Minimum Foundation program assures every child, wher- 
ever he lives, a satisfactory public school education. Because Florida 
people recognize the absolute necessity of a good education, the State 
has made perhaps more significant advances in new school construction 
than any other. 

With an expanding university and public and private school situa- 
tion—with abundant scientific and cultural facilities—Florida indeed 
gives a background for profit to those industries and businesses, which 
make the State their home. 

For the facts on Florida's educational and cultural facilities—as well 
as its water, markets, climate and health, power, natural resources and 
many other aspects—please write The Industrial Division, Florida 
Development Commission, 3502C Caldwell Building, Tallahassee, Florida. 


FLORIDA 


The Sunshine State 
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tribution, ECE is still active. The 
committee right now is trying to ham 
mer out arrangements that will move 
substantial tonnages of Polish coal 
westward 

ECE gets deeply into technical in- 
formation and research. A country poor 
in coal but rich in lignite will ask ECE 
how to process lignite as a substitute. 
Again using coal as an example, ECE 
has worked out a standard system of 
classifying European and North Ameri- 
can coals, to replace all the varied na- 
tional systems. 
¢ For Standard Contracts—The busi- 
ness of standardization is a big one at 
ECE. For five years, ECE has been 
working on standard contracts, for in- 
ternational trade. Business has been 
plagued by varying, often conflicting, 
commercial practices between nations; 
a Swiss buying machinery in Holland 
may not know Dutch law, or how 
Dutch courts will interpret his contract 
if there is trouble 

Two years ago ECE came up with its 
first standard contract, covering export 
trade in plant and machinery. It’s avail 
able to everyone, and upwards of 6,000 
copies have been distributed; NATO 
uses it, and recently General Motors 
adopted it for European business. A 
major problem so far is that the Soviet 
bloc countries haven't accepted the 
code, mainly because they object to the 
arbitration clause 

A study group is now trying to mod 
ify the contract to make it more pala 
table to the Russians. And others are 
at work on a standard contract for 
European grain trade. Timber, citrus 
fruit, iron, coal, and steel are candidates 
for standard contracts later. 
¢ Power Development—Electric power 
is a special ECE bailiwick. Its com 
mittee specializes in international 
power development, transferring energy 
across borders, joint development of 
rivers and lakes, rural electrification 
studies. There’s continuing research 
into power costs, consumption, and 
production trends 

ECE is now nursing the Yugelexport 
(Yugoslav electric export) = mm a 
$419-million program to develop Yugo 
slavia’s untapped hydro resources (of 
an estimated 60-billion kwh. only 1.5 
billion is developed). The idea is to 
arrange a grid between Yugoslavia, 
Austria, Italy, and West Germany, in 
volving some 5-billion kwh. It is hoped 
that international financing—European 
and perhaps World Bank lending—will 
be available once the project jells. 

Preliminary arrangements for the pur 
chase of future Yugoslav power are now 
being submitted to the governments 
in question. Meanwhile, potential 
equipment suppliers—like Switzerland, 
Britain, Belgium, France—are looking 
over the possibilities of the project for 
their own industry. eno 
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What's new in ME 


~~ ed 


i - 


Brick sales booster: Giving the customer the color he wants helps sell How’s your drive? If you're driving a 
bricks as well as autos. The Stone Creek Brick Co., Stone Creek, Ohio, gets part such as a cement mixer drum... at an 
the exact color in every batch by proportioning brick ingredients with Jeffrey inclined angle... you can cut the wear with 
Waytrols. You'll find these electric vibrating feeders in hundreds of processing this new Jeffrey“ offset” chain. Jeffrey chains 
plants .. . automatically weighing and delivering exact quantities of material and sprockets are available for thousands 


for top quality products. 


Solves sticky problem. Ordinary belt conveyor 
pulleys often collect sticky or abrasive material on 
their solid faces. This wears out the belt and gets 
it out of alignment. Here’s Jeffrey's answer; the 
slatted wing type pulley. It is self-cleaning. Belts 
last longer. Downtime is checked. 


of power transmission and conveying jobs. 


Again and again. This shows part of the White Rock Sewage 
Treatment Piant, Dallas, Texas ... where one expansion after another 
has been Jeffrey-equipped. Progressive municipalities and industries 
everywhere are meeting sewage, water and industrial waste treatment 
the mechanized way and are looking to Jeffrey for plant facilities. 





WE CAN HELP YOU with efficient equip- 
ment for Materials Handling « Chain Applica- 
tions « Materials Reduction * Processing * Sani- 
tation * Mining . . . and with a contract engi- 
neering-manufacturing service for your products. 


Jeffrey guarantees your enthusiasm! 





THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY «¢ COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 











In Business Abroad 


Argentina’s New Boss Maps 
Complete Financial Overhaul 


Nothing less than a complete revamping of the te ae 
tine economic and fiscal system is sieead by 

president Eduardo Lonardi. He hs asked Ree Prebich, 
onetime Argentine pore banker (fired by Peron) and 
now head of the U.N.’s Economic Commission for 
Latin America, to help out. 

Neither wii! talk about plans. But some sources fore- 
cast an immediate relaxation of controls, coupled with a 
devaluation—or perhaps an outright freeing of the peso 
along the lines of Peru's successful fiscal Iestealiahien 
in 1949. All ‘user the country will scrap Peron’s rickety 
multiple exchange rate system. 

It will be a aah, ey asians, geen Aeaeeiea'o 
present trade and financial It's 
new regime will ask for credits to ti 

Meanwhile, U.S. businessmen on the ate lation 
Lonardi is determined to create a favorable climate 
for investment—except in oil, where he will hold the 
nationalist line. Thus Edgar Kaiser has been assured the 
government will honor all commitments for the Kaiser- 
—- auto plant. 

investors aren't so hopeful. Last week 41 com- 
panies, some involving interests, were on 
a temporary blacklist, with accounts frozen. Jorge An- 
tonio, Peron’s financial front and wheeler-dealer now 
hiding in asylum, was involved in many. ‘There were 
a lot of German-Argentine outfits on the list—like Mer- 
cedes-Benz, Deutz, Siemens, Borgward, and Krupp. 


West Europe Is Top Buyer 
As Exports from U. S. Boom 


U.S. sales abroad are booming oe and non-mili- 
i 


tary exports seem a cinch to pass $14+billion by yearend. 
A new market pattern is showing up. This week, the 
Commerce Dept. sketched the outlines in a study of 
the first six months’ trade. 

Last year, Latin America, Canada, Western Europe, 
and “other” areas (Africa, Asia, etc.) each took about 
25% of U.S. exports. This year, Western Europe has 
become far and away the leading U.S. market, 
with 30% of the first half total of $7-billion. Canada 
held even, while Latin America and “other” dropped off. 

Note that these ave percentages: In absolute terms, 
our sales to Canada should rise to a record $3-billion this 
year. Latin America (thanks largely to Brazil's dwindling 
er may buy less during 1955 than last year. 

‘urope’s new preeminence reflects bustling activity 
there. It’s also a measure of the steady liberalization 
West Eu n capitals have accorded dollar imports 
(from the U.S., Canada, some Latin American nations). 
West Germany, Sweden, and Holland, for example, 
have expanded their free list to include as much as 85% 
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of private dollar buying. Biggest increases in Europe's 

8 have come in coal, steel, scrap, copper 
to supply factories, along with cotton, grains, 
machinery, vehicles. 

Apropos of that, ECE reports the gap between 
Europes dollar im rts and its dollar exports is grow- 
ing “very considerably.” Further increases in dollar buy- 
ing will be more difficult, ECE believes, even if the 
European boom were to roll on unchecked. 


India Arrests a Tycoon 
On $4-Million Fraud Charge 


Seth Ramakrishna Dalmia is one of India’s richest 
men. He commands a vast complex of insurance com- 
panies, newspapers, banks, chemical plants, sugar mills, 
cement factories, and coal mines. Dalmia, the self-made 
man, has always been the first to admit that he has 
been a freewheeling speculator. But during a | to 
the U. S. a few years ago he said he had reforme 

Last week the Indian government said otherwise. It 
arrested Dalmia, charging him with embezzling $4- 
million from his Bharat Insurance Co. Rumor has it 
that Dalmia has confessed, and he is now out on $2- 
million bail. 

His arrest rocked the Bombay stock market. Insiders 
believe he has been speculating in Tata Steei common 
and other shares, assuming a heavy short position. The 
market believes he will have to cover—and that could 
smash the entire Dalmia empire. The incident is not 
going to help Indian businessmen in their fight against 
the government's “socialization” policies. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


A $100-million loan to Southern Peru Copper Corp. 
was formally O.K.’d by the Export-Import Bank. It will 
go toward a $250-million development of one of the 
world’s largest copper deposits by the company—a joint 
venture of American Smelting & Refining Co., Cerro de 
Pasco Corp., Phelps Dodge i. and Newmont Min- 
ing Corp. Work will begin soon at the site in Peru. 


Miami is buzzing with rumors that Colombia’s ex- 
panding Banco Po _ (BW—Sep.10°55,p105) is trying 
to buy a local bank. One prospect for acquisition; Pan 
American Bank of Miami, a private organization that has 
long cultivated Latin depositors who like to stash money 
in the Miami area. 


Plants and expansion: Canon Camera Co., Japan's 
largest camera maker, plans a factory branch for sales 
and service in New York. . . . International Business 
Machines bata set up a research lab in Zurich, Switzer- 
land. eynolds Metals Co.’s new Philippine venture 
(49% aad wr by local investors) has begun fabricating 
sheet and foil from imported ingots; now the company 
Says it aims to produce primary ingot in the Philippines. 
B. F. Goodrich Co.—also allied with local business— 
starts work on an $8million tire and tube plant near 
Manila soon. 
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Water Heater 
Nameplate 


Bowling Alley Trademark 





Freezer Control Panel 





Plexiglas |. 


Look at the molded parts above Look around you 
Notice PLEXIGLAS 


moldings that combine beauty and function on many 


how acrylic plastic is used for 


of the fine products you see and use every day 
There’s proven sales appeal in this modern way to 


sign your natlnc., 


The water-white transparency of PLEXIGLAS gives 
depth and brilliance to back-surface paints and 
metallized coatings. Colored moldings stay fresh and 
bright for years. PLEXIGLAs is tough, has outstanding 
resistance to breakage, weather and corrosion 


You find PLexicias molding powder used for trade- 
marks, nameplates and control knobs on all types 
of home appliances and communication equipment; 
tail lights, instrument panels and decorative parts 
on cars; transparent industrial valves; outdoor light- 


ing fixtures; optical equipment heels on women’s 


Sales aid for fine products 


“Molding 


Product 
where to 


brochure, Powder 


tell 


PLEXIGLAS to make your products more serviceable 


Qu 
Design’”’ 


shoes 


will you how use 


and saleable. Send for your copy, today. 


PLEXIGLAS is a trademark, Reg. | Pat. Of. and in other 


countries in the Weatern Hemiaphere 


principal 


Chemicals for Industry 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Representatir es in prin ipal foreign countries 


Canadian [vistritutor: Crystal Clase & Plastics, Lid., 


130 Qucen's Quay at Jar f Torenta, Ontarie 





Now! More horsepower per dolla 


NEW POWER! More horsepower in every model . . . up to 26% Behind Ford ad on for “SE 
. r . . advanceme ‘ 
more! Only Ford Trucks give you proven Short Stroke power in UNG *0F eo 
. is a single goal . . . to make Ford 
every model. nn 
: T'rucks better money makers for you 


NEW CARRYING CAPACITY! Bigger payloads throughout the than ever before. 


line. New higher-capacity tubeless tires on all models. For instance, Ford now offers eight 


NEW COMFORT AND SAFETY! New Driverizep Cabs! ‘Short Stroke engines. Only Ford lets 
New, exclusive Lifeguard Design safety features give you you choose from a full line of seven 
protection not found in any other truck. Short Stroke Y -8’s and a Short Stroke 


Six, to suit power needs more exactly. 
NEW STYLING! New “leadership look” in a complete Horsepower increases of up to 26% 
new line of Ford Trucks from Pickups to 65,000-lb, mean you get rolling faster, have 
G.C.W., tandem-axle Big Jobs! 


NEW! 8-ft. 1¢-ton Model NEW! Deep-center Life- NEW: Lifeguard door NEW!12-voltelectrical 
F-100 Express for bulky guard steering wheel pro- latches give added protec- system for betterstart- 
loads. 6 \,-ft Pickup box tects driver from steering tion against doors jarrin ing, more reliable per- 
also available. GVW column. Only Ford has open on impact. A Fore formance, greater 
rating 5,000 Ibe. it! No extra cost. safety exclusive! electrical reserve. 





New Ford Trucks for 56 


——— 


— a a —— 
f 1} 


—— 


than any other truck line! 


Result: 
more time saved, more work done. 


more reserve power, too. 

The built-in convenience of new 
Driverizeo Cabs with full-wrap 
windshields cuts driving strain, 
makes work New 
safety features such as Lifeguard 
steering wheel and door latches, give 


easier. exclusive 


you a measure of protection never 
before available in any truck. 


beauty, stamps Ford Trucks with a 
new eye-catching “look of leader- 
ship.’’ Thenew Ford Trucks for ’56are 
on display at your Ford Dealer’s now! 


Less piston travel means less friction 
longer engine life, 


friction means leas wear 


Powerful eyefull Comparisons of 


all makes 


The pistom 
Wavets 

ths far 
me 

typu a! 
long stroke 


envine 


Lene 


greater gas savings. Today's trend ia to Short 
Stroke power. Only Ford, has had over four 
years and five billion miles of experience with 
Short Stroke. 


New styling . . . for duty, as well as 


NEW! Full-wrap rear window for 
greater visibility, easier backing, park- 
ing, maneuvering. Available at slight 
extra cost. New wrap-around wind- 
shield standard on all Ford cabs. 


NEW! Hood air scoop, 4- 
barrel carburetor, and 
dual exhaust system avail 
able on Series 750 and up, 
for extra reserve power! 


| et 


NEW! Tubeless tires run 


cooler, give extra 
mileage, resist blowouts! 
Standard on every Ford 
Truck model for 56. 


NEW! M aster-Guide Power 
Steering now available on 
most Cab Forward nic 
4088, a8 well as most con- 
ventional BIG JOBS. 


trucks, based on 


horsepower and suggested list 
prices, show that Ford gives you 
more power for your money than 
any other truck line, 


This much 
ton ti gvet 
saved 


. when the 
piston Vevets 
only this far 
+ me 
modern fond 
Truck engine 


NEW! Sodium-cooled 
exhaust valves in 
heavy-duty engines 
operate up to 225 
cooler, last far longer! 





Why 
GAIR 
graphic 


design 


rings the 
bell 


Graphic design makes the big difference between a carton 
that carries your product and one that sells it 
At Gair we make sure our designers look past their chalks 


te and watercolors to the cash register that hands down final 


judgment on any carton’s graphic design 


Our way of making sure is Gair Package Analysis I his 
study of your market, distribution and product gives Gan 
artists a line on the kind of graphic design that rings a bell 
with your customers 


» . Any good carton designer can make color do tricks on 
paperboard. But a Gair graphic designer knows which tricks 


GAIR gi 


acm Gair Package Analysis is a service designed to uncover the 
requirements of a successful carton for your product and your 
market. One of our men will be happy to give vou the whole story 


creative 
engineering 
ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC 
FOLDING CARTONS SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
in packaging ° ssteagline 


155 EAST 44TH STREET 
PAPERBOARD « KRAFT BAGS AND WRAPPINGS NEW YORK 17, N.Y 
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Storm clouds have descended on many parts of the non-Communist 
world. If they burst, much of the West's recently gained strength could be 
washed away. 


* France again is heading into a political crisis—one that will make last 
year’s squabble over Indo-China look like a small affair indeed. 


* The Moslem world is seething with unrest. North Africa is in revolt 
against France; Egypt is upsetting the balance in the Middle East by dicker- 
ing with Moscow for arms; Indonesian voters have just given the Nationalist- 
Communist bloc a safe majority. 


The U.S. may be forced to make some tough policy decisions in meet- 
ing the new problems. 


What is done will deperd largely on how far Moscow goes in trying to 
exploit Western weakness, especially in the Middle East. 


In any case, you can be sure that the U. §. will: 
¢ Maintain Western defenses in the Mediterranean at any cost. 
* Keep the NATO umbrella over France and Algeria. 


The French crisis, growing mainly from the erosion of French rule in 
North Africa, threatens to be the worst since World War II. It could shake 
the foundations of the Fourth Republic. 


Both the French government and the parliament are demoralized. 
The Faure regime is rapidly losing its executive powers. For example, the 
generals involved in North African affairs are obstructing government 
decisions, playing their own game. On top of that, members of Premier 
Faure’s cabinet are undercutting policies they once agreed to. 


Faure is being opposed by members of his own coalition in the National 
Assembly, which has just reconvened. His right wing, both Gaullists and 
Independenis, is in open revolt. Even his own party wants to see him out 
of office. ? 


Faure doesn’t stand a chance to weather the storm. Worse still, there 
is no possibility of a stable government until elections are held. (A national 
vote is due early next summer.) 


The dark political outlook already is threatening the stability of the 
frane. The black market has reappeared, with francs going at around 400 
to the dollar as against the official rate of 350. At the same time, gold 
prices have started up. 


Things could get so bad in Paris and North Africa that France would 
become more a protectorate of NATO than a partner. Already most of 
France’s NATO divisions are engaged in North Africa. 


Algiers, rather than Morocco, has become the big problem. There is 
little or no chance that France by itself can find a solution. 


It isn’t just a question of giving more political rights to the native 
population of Algeria. More important is the question of how to raise the 
desperately low living standards of nine-tenths of the natives. This will 
take more resources than France can muster. 
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Some observers think that the U.S. will have to chip in if Algiers is 
to be saved for France. 


—_—o-—. 


The U.S. hasn’t made any headway in talking Cairo out of its coiton- 
for-arms deal with the Soviet bloc. 


Premier Nasser seems determined to defy the West. He argues that he 
needs the arms to (1) satisfy the demands of his ill-equipped army and (2) 
counterbalance the growing military strength of Israel. 

If Nasser sticks to his guns, the U.S. may have to do two things: 


* Become directly involved in the Bagdad Pact—-the military alliance 
between Turkey, Iraq, Pakistan, and Britain. With the U.S. in, the chances 
are that Iran would join, too. 


* Match Soviet arms sales to Egypt with an equivalent increase in our 
deliveries to Israel. 


—o— 


Last week's election in Indonesia may prove to be a catastrophe for the 
West. On the basis of the returns at midweek, it seems clear that the 
Nationalist-Commuanist bloc is stronger than ever before. 


This victory is sure to help the Communist cause in the rest of South- 
east Asia. The first effects may be felt across the Malacca Strait in Malaya. 


U.8. and Dutch companies operating in Indonesia are trying to figure 
what it means to them. Their first calculations are pretty gloomy. 


—eo— 


Here’s a late reading on Britain’s seesaw battle with inflation. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer Butler’s policies, though not completely 
spelled out, became clearer at midweek. The emphasis now seems on cut- 
backs in the public sector of the economy. That means paring government 
spending, even housing subsidies, and stretching out capital projects of 
local governments and nationalized industries. 

You'll know better what to expect when Parliament reconvenes later 
this month. But Londoners think that the general restraints on private 
business will remain about as is. A new rise in the bank rate isn’t likely until 


Butler talks optimistically. He notes that Britain had a surplus 
in its balance of payments in the first half-year. He compares that with 
Labor Party economist Hugh Gaitskell’s gloomy forecast of a £150-million 


Butler predicts that export volume will wind up 10% ahead of last year. 
(For the first eight months, however, the increase is 5%. The Treasury must 
be banking on a mighty upsurge during the rest of the year.) 


Butler reported that some $112-million drained away from the sterling 
area’s reserves in September. This brings them to within hailing distance 
of the $2-billion “danger” level. 


Britain’s basie payments position is still weak. The bears among 
European bankers and traders-—and there are plenty—may have stopped 
selling sterling. But they haven't yet begun buying it back. 


Contents copyrighted under the eeoerai copyright on the Ost. 4, 1966, issue ~Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St, New York. N.Y. 





Join with American Enka— 
for quality, for leadership, for progress 


The new Enka Research Laboratory, pictured below and scheduled to open in October, 
is a living symbol of American Enka's outstanding progress in the textile industry. 

Little rnore than a year ago, Enka developed JETSPUN®, the only solution-dyed viscose 
filament yarn currently being produced in this country. Since then, JETSPUN has become 
a well known name in the automotive field. This color-fast yarn has achieved remarkable 
success in automotive seat covers and original trim and, at this very moment, its introduc- 
tion into the home furnishings and apparel trades is being greeted enthusiastically 

Out of Enka research within the last year also came SUPRENKA®, the super-strength 
rayon yarn especially engineered for stronger, more durable tire cords, as well as a host of 
other industrial applications 

Another exciting development recently announced by American Enka is NYLENKA®, 
Enka's Type 6 nylon. This is now being produced in both staple fiber and continucus fila- 
ment in the new nylon plant at Enka, N. C 

Although these accomplishments have been most significant, even greater achieve- 
ments can be expected from Enka in the future. Just a few days ago, construction was 
begun on a new $21,000,000 rayon staple fiber plant at Lowland, Tennessee, which will 
employ the most modern equipment anywhere. With its new Research Laboratory and highly 
trained technical staff, American Enka is pledged to a continually progressive program 


The textile industy can look to Enka for its products of tomorrow. 


@T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by American Enka Corp. 


American Enka’s new, million-dollar research iaboratory at Enka, N. C., one of the newest and most advanced of its 
kind in the textile industry. Architects: Six Associates, inc, 


““anka 
CORPORATION « 206 Madison Avenue, New York 16,N. ¥ 





In Washington 


Automation Catches 


The Congressional Eye 


Congressional investigators are ready to take their 
first long serious look at automation. 

A subcommittee of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report will undertake the appraisal (BW— 
pple during two weeks of hearings (Oct. 14-28) 
that are billed as “fact-finding.” 

Rep. Wright Patman (D-Tex.) will head the sub- 
committee, which plans to hear in detail about specific 
mass production industries—automobiles, electric appli- 
ances, and such—then hear witnesses on br 
implications of automation, Among the latter will be 
Walter Reuther of the CIO; Edwin Nourse, chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers under Pres. 
‘Truman; and Vannevar Bush, now president of Carnegie 
Institution and wartime head of the Office of Scientific 
Research & Development. 

The goal is not legislation, but a report that one sub- 
committee source says “should help calm growing fears 
that this thing is a Frankenstein monster that will put 
us all out of work.” 


Census Bureau Figures 


Support Housing Starts 


The Administration produced figures this week to 
spike arguments that homebuilding activity is too far 
ahead of the market. 

An official vacancy survey, compiled during the April- 
May-June quarter by the Census Bureau, shows only 
2.3% of available rent or sale housing was unoccupied. © 

The rate is fractionally higher than the 1.6% vacancy 
rate in April, 1950, when the last survey was made. 
But it is low enough, Commerce Secy. Sinclair Weeks 
says, to “dispel recent apprehensions about overbuilding 
at this time.” 

The Census survey covered 21,000 units in 453 cities 
and counties, To count as “available,” the dwelling unit 
had to be intended for year-round occupancy, for sale or 
rent, and in good condition, 


FPC Won't Reconsider 
Snake River Power Decision 


The Federal Power Commission stands pat on its 
decision to let Idaho Power Co. develop the middle 
Snake River along the Idaho-Oregon border (BW—Aug. 
13°55,p28). 

Crisply, FPC last week turned down re-hearing 
petitions filed by eight public power groups that 


188 Government 


advocate federal development—one high dam at the 
Hell's Canyon site. The commission has licensed Idaho 
Power to build three low dams. 

Rejection of the appeal was FPC’s last word. If 
public power partisans want to continue their fight— 
and they say they do—they have 60 days to appeal to the 
U. S. Circuit Courts of Appeals. 


REA Spends $4-Million 
To Help Electrify U.S. Farms 


The Rural Electrification Administration made a $4- 
million effort last year to help get electrical appliances, 
plumbing, and irrigation works installed on the farm. 

REA's report for fiscal 1955, the 12 months ending 
June 30, shows $4.14-million allocated for “Section 5” 
loans to finance consumer purchases of electric wiring, 
appliances and equipment, water systems and plumbing. 

The bulk of the loans, about $2.6-million, were used 
for farm. and home types of electrical appliances and 
equipment. 

Section 5 money is put into consumer hands—through 
REA-financed electric distribution systems—only where 
suitable credit cannot be obtained locally. In fiscal 
1955, 22 states and Alaska got such funds. 


Commerce Dept. Takes Steps 
To Quash Nickel Black Market 


Material shortages are keeping government rationers 
on their toes. 

Commerce t. has uncovered a black market in 
nickel—still one of the tightest industrial materials. Two 
companies got nickel salts and anodes under government 
priority ratings, then used the material for nondefense 
items or resold the nickel. Offenders may be prosecuted. 

Commerce is tightening up on nickel priorities. Con- 
sumers will be asked to justify use of preference ratings 
by identifying related military contracts. 

Commerce Dept.’s Business & Defense Services Ad- 
ministration is issuing hundreds of directives, priorities, 
and special allocations to help defense contractors get 
their hands on critical materials and equipment. In the 

t 12 months, there have been 6,155 cases, represent- 
ing $142.7-million of defense business, where BDSA 
was called on for help. 

If you have trouble on materials—and are a prime or 
sub on a defense contract—check with BDSA, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Write to the industry division with author- 
ity over your field. 

(a en 


GAO Clears Way 
For 15 New Tankers 


The General Accounting Office has cleared the way 
for the building of 15 tankers worth about $120-million. 
Comptroller General Joseph Campbell O.K.’d the 
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contract award for eight tankers 
made by the Military Sea Transpor- 
tation Service to the United Oceanic 
Corp. of New York last June 30. The 
tankers are to be leased back to the 
government under 10-year charters. 
Three companies whose bids were re- 
jected cried foul, and Sen. Warren 
Magnuson (D-Wash.) asked GAO to 
check the details of the awards to 
United Oceanic. 

Next on the docket will be to make 
awards for the remaining seven tank- 
ers, 

. . s 


Scientists Dig Into 


Nuclear Power Projects 


Lewis Strauss, chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, has con- 
firmed that U.S. laboratories are 
hard at work getting nuclear power 
from hydrogen fusion—the reaction 
responsible for the hydrogen bomb. 

AEC’s program, still in the theory 
stage, is being carried on by Prince- 
ton, New York University, and three 
AEC laboratories. 


Antitrust Charges 
Settled Out of Court 


In one day last week, the Justice 
Dept. filed and settled an antitrust 
case 

Five American companies, charged 
with a conspiracy among foreign com- 
petitors to fix prices and split up 
world markets in railroad freight car 
parts, signed a consent judgment that 
ends the agreements and makes ex- 
isting patents available on a free basis 
to other U.S. manufacturers. The 
steel cast parts involved are used to 
make the framework of freight car 
trucks, in which the wheels and axles 
are mounted. 

This marks the 14th case in which 
antitrust chief Stanley N. Barnes has 
worked out a settlement of antitrust 
charges with alleged violators before 
taking them into court. It is his 
policy to avoid costly litigation when- 
ever possible. 

On the other hand, identical 
charges filed by Barnes in 1953 
against practically the same American 
companies—involving an alleged car- 
tel in railroad car couplers—have not 
yet come to trial. 
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MOVE TELEPHONES 
ANYWHERE ...WITH 


ELECTRIFLOOR 





- ++ because this structural floor system has 
unlimited electrical availability built right in! 


When you plan your new office building 
with Fenestra* Electrifloort, you build 
in complete flexibility for telephone, 
intercommunication and electrical serv- 
ices, You can move phones or electrical 
equipment wherever you need them .. . 
any time, You can add new circuits or 
install new equipment without the time, 
trouble and cost of tearing up walls and 
floors for new wiring. You never have 
to run wiring along baseboards or 
across the floors. 

The cellular design of the Electrifloor 
building panels makes it possible to 
install outlets in any or every square foot 
of floor space—from the day you move 
in and for the life of the building. 
Header ducts on top of the panels make 
all of the large-area cells available for 
wiring raceways. Only cellular panel 


Fenestra 


ELECTRIFLOOR. 


Pr OR Sas, OGRE 


ry a 


WEST PENN POWER COMPANY OFFICE 
BUILDING, Greensburg, Pa.; Architect: Hoffman 
& Crumpton; Contractor: O. H. Martin Associates; 
Header Duct: National Electric Producta Corp 





design provides this unlimited electrical 
flexibility. 

And your building actually costs 
leas, compared with other construction 
methods, because Electrifloor forms 
the structural subfloor as well as the 
wiring raceway system. The unique 
design combines such light weight and 
fast erection with such great strength 
that structural steel and foundation 
costs are reduced and your building is 
completed faster. 

Investigate Electrifloor for your new 
office building. To utilize all of its 
advantages, your building should be 
designed around it. Get complete 
details before you start your plans. 
Write Detroit Steel Products Co., 
Dept. BW-10, 3425 Griffin Street, 
Detroit 11, Michigan. “Trademark 

iL 


ELECTRIFLOOR 


TODAY'S FLOOR WITH A FUTURE... UNLIMITED 


- Ghosen tor these modern bulidings 





DEPT. PROPERTY 4& SUPPLIES OFFICE 
BUILDING, Harrisburg, Pa; Architect: Lacy, 
Atherton & Devise; Contractor: Witter Pros; 
Header Duct: Waiker Bros. of Conshohocken. 
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BEGINNINGS of the Nixon saga were in California, in the YOUNG RICHARD, born in 1913, was always something of 
days when California looked like this. Here, in 1897, was the a bright-eyed fellow. He was 15 when, in 1928, he played the 
last Whittier (Calif.) home of Franklin Mithous, Nixon's ma violin in the Fullerton (Calif.) High School orchestra. ‘Téachers 
ternal grandfather, Hannah, Nixon's mother, stands at left. there say he did little else of note at the school. 


HIS NAME on a Capitol door seems, from hindsight, almost OUT OF A PUMPKIN, the one on Whittaker Chambers’ 
inevitable next step for Nixon. Place on GOP ticket in 1946 farm, came microfilms—and headlines for Nixon (right), who 
came his way through intercession of Perry. Election follewed hunted persistently, despite derision, for evidence against State 
rugged race against Democrat Jerry Voorhis Dept. perjurer Alger Hiss, then a respected official. 


WORLD.-TRAVELING Nixon, with wife, finds that Vice-Presi- THIS WEEK, though seat of government remains Eisenhower's 
dency for him isn’t empty job, after Eisenhower sends him to hospital room in Denver, there's close coverage of Nixon's 
Asia, Latin America to aid U.S. diplomacy, widen his world words, even in street, where this press conference was held. 
knowledge, and make his role more effective. Nixon faces tough trial now—but the prize is great. 
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THE PICTURE CHANGED in 1932 when Nixon reached 
freshman year at Whittier College. As well as football, he fitted 
debating, presidency of student body, and much work into his 
schedule. “Intense desire to succeed,” say his teachers. 


vention, Nixon moved further through the political mill, win- 
ning Senate seat against Democrat Helen Gahagan Douglas, 
getting early on Ike-for-President bandwagon. 


Richard Milhous Nixon, who won't 
be 43 until next January, bears the 
strangest and most trying burden ever 
thrust on a Vice-President of the U.S 

While Eisenhower is ill in Denver, 
Nixon is the symbol of Presidential 
power—in the eyes of the country, and 
before the world. 

He presides over the Cabinet and 
the National Security Council; receives 
reports from key Presidential aides; en 
tertains foreign dignitaries; confers with 
Cabinet members on such overriding 
questions as Russia’s real intentions, 
the level of military spending, taxes, 
and the business outlook 

But it is responsibility without au 
thority 

For Nixon has no Presidential power 
in the legal sense. There has been no 
change in his constitutional status, as 
happens when a Vice-President takes 
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WITHIN A DECADE it was the Navy and Pacific service for 
Lieut. (jg) Nixon. Between times he'd won law degree at Duke 
University, and as trustee of Whittier Co 
fellow trustee Herman Perry, powerful California Republican. 


lege had impressed 


A CORNY TEAR-JERKER was label Democrats put on candi- 


date Nixon's answer to 1952 campaign attacks on his use of 
private expense fund. But Eisenhower reckoned him vindi- 


cated, kept him on ticket, and Nixon wept with relief. 


Only One More Place to Go 


over from a President who has died. 
The seat of government is in Eisen 
hower’s room in Fitzsimons Army 
Hospital, in Denver. Sherman Adams, 
the White House chief of staff, is 
nearby to decide which matters will 
have Eisenhower's attention 

In Washmgton, Nixon occupies a 
unique position, which, in its way, is 
as lonely, exposed, and subject to pit 
falls as the Presidency itself. He is 
being asked to go through many of the 
motions of being President—to be the 
government's presiding officer—without 
constitutional authority for the task, 
with a personal staff of only 10 people, 
and with little histor and no experi 
ence to guide him. ine must rely only 
on his own political instinct and judg 
ment. 

In this new and greatest trial of his 
career, Nixon must play a_ peculiarly 


negative role. The least indication that 
he is using Eisenhower's illness to ad 
vance his own cause would be fatal. 
Nixon, the master of political drama 
when the occasion demands, will, like 
a stand-in actor, simply walk through 
the part assigned to him 

“All Dick wants,” says the man who 
is probably Nixon’s closest personal 
friend, “is to carry on the way he thinks 
the President would want him to.” 
¢ Easing the Strain—Nixon has two 
great assets for this task. He is un 
doubtedly the best-informed Vice 
President in history on the problems 
confronting the government. And he 
has the confidence of all the top mem 
bers of the Administration. 

But for Nixon, even more than it 
would be for most men, it remains a 
cruel trial. 

With a wrong word or gesture, he 
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«++ when he decides to buy 


You can’t be sure your customer will 
think of you when he’s ready to buy. So, 
surround him at his desk where he buys 
with daily used reminders that you vaiue 
his business. You'll build a wall of pref- 
erence competition will find hard to 
break. Handsome, exclusive desk pieces 
from Shaw-Barton implement the Desk 
Plan. Ask your Shaw-Barton representa 
tive for the Desk Plan Portfolio ... or 
write Dept. B-108, today for a copy. 


SHAW- ‘BARTON 


Calendar and Specially 


Gintwar orrieces ano Spotty COSHOCTON, awe A 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


When you need tubular rivets, you 
want them GOOD and you want 
them FAST. 5 Milford plants and 20 
Milford offices see that 
you always get BOTH! 


RIVET & MACHINE CO. 


Plants: Milford, Conn., Norwalk, Callf.; Elyria, Ohio; 
Aurora, lil.; Hatboro, Pe. 


Offices: Atlanta, Chiesee, Cleveland, Detroit, Fort 
Worth, Indianapolis, Newark, New York, Pittsbur 
Racing, st. Louie Lm Poul, ae Franc Seat 
iorwa eli |, Conn. 4 
Seneca falis, NY. ; Jenkintown, Pay Westwood, Mass. 


| CEUCCUPT AGGIE) a a0 ts ee 


and Rivet-setting Ma: 
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can lower the country’s standing be- 
fore the world, embarrass the Adminis- 
tration, ruin his own career. A single 
serious mistake—and his meteoric, 
nine-year rise in public life would end 
at the very threshold of the Presidency. 

The prize is great, too. As the odds 
now stand, Nixon has to be rated out 
front as Eisenhower's successor. With- 
out any Eisenhower sponsorship yet, he 
is the favorite of the Republicans who 
have the most to say about awarding 
the nomination. With an Eisenhower 
blessing, Nixon would be unbeatable at 
the convention, in the opinion of politi- 
cal analysts in both parties, 
* Question of Standards—But it’s not 
at all certain that any such blessing will 
be forthcoming. Eisenhower's high re- 
gard for Nixon is well known. But the 
President is also a man of rigorous stand- 
ards in public life. There is considerable 

culation among White House aides 
that he will withhold anything that 
looks like a personal selection of Nixon 
as his successor on the grounds that it 
would smack of bossism. What is more 
likely is that Eisenhower will give Nixon 
cvery opportunity to enlarge fis reputa- 
tion so that he can try to win the 
nomination on his own. 

The letter Eisenhower sent Nixon 
this week, though it gave no hint of 
any possible Presidential sponsoring of 
Nixon, did publicly approve the actions 
Nixon has taken since Eisenhower was 
stricken. Those actions include Nixon’s 
presiding over meetings of the Cabinet 
and the National Security Council. 
While the letter gave Nixon no addi- 
tional authority, it nevertheless an- 
swered Democratic mutterings that the 
Vice-President was overstepping. 


|. The Man Beneath 


Despite the high rating that ete: 


siona! politicians give him and despite 
the solid prestige and stature he has 
among those who know him well, 
Nixon's youth and his swift rise to the 
Vice-Presidency have left gaps in the 
public’s view of him—unanswered ques- 
tions about what he really thinks, what 
he stands for, and what kind of man 
he is. 

Since Eisenhower's heart attack, Re- 
publican leaders have had to think about 
other potential candidates for 1956. 
Even the few who still hope the Presi- 
dent will run again know the chance 
is exceedingly ie. They know the 
party must prepared to meet in San 
Francisco next August to nominate an- 
other man. 

Across the country, checks of opinion 
in the past two weeks indicate Nison 
is the present choice of many powerful 
Republican overnors and state chair 
men—men who, in the past, have swung 
conventions. 


Nixon is also ranked first bv key 


officials in the Administration, from 
Cabinet members down. And Eisen- 
hower himself has privately referred to 
Nixon as the most valuable member of 
the Administration team. 

Whether Nixon carries this goodwill 
into the convention 10 months from 
now depends in great measure on how 
he performs in the next few weeks. 

He has made an impressive start, 

moving surely and confidently through 
the first trying days of Eisenhower's 
iliness (BW—Oct.1’55,p27). His friends 
are sure he will not stumble in the 
weeks ahead, even if Eisenhower's con- 
valescence lasts longer than the two 
months originally estimated. 
* Dangers Make ‘Triumphs—They 
point out that Nixon has a way of turn- 
ing great personal trials into victories. 
As an unknown freshman congressman 
he decided that Alger Hiss, then a re- 
spected State Dept. official, was lying 
about his relations with Whittaker 
Chambers. Democrats, and an influ- 
ential group of political writers, derided 
him as a “junior G-Man.” Yet Nixon 
pressed the case, revealed Chambers’ 
damning “Pumpkin Papers” linking 
Hiss to Communist spies, saw Hiss go 
to prison for perjury, and thus made 
himself a national figure. 

And there were the seven agonizing 
days in September, 1952, when Nixon 
waited to learn from a silent aoe 
hower whether he would be droppe 
from the Republican ticket—the ~ 
man in history to face such humiliation. 
The charge was that he had wrongly 
allowed friends to raise an $18,000 fund 
to meet some of his political expenses 
as U.S. senator. 

“It was hell,” recalls a friend who 
was constantly at Nixon’s side. “We 
took sleeping pills at night to get some 
rest; benzedrine in the day to keep 
going.” 

In the end, Nixon’s emotion-packed 
explanation before a radio-TV audience 
of some 58-million was a smashing 
personal triumph; although it has been 
derided ever since by his enemies as 
a corny, stagey, tear-jerking, political 
soap opera. 


ll. Training for the Future 


From the beginning of his Adminis- 
tration, Eisenhower insisted that Nixon 
play an active role. Nixon is probably 
the first Vice-President ever to preside 
at Cabinet mectings. He regularly at- 
tends the National Security Council, 
which helps the President determine 
issues of peace, war, and defense. He 
made goodwill trips to Latin America 
and to Asia, and both these were hailed 
by professional diplomats as unusually 
successful. 

“He knows when to break past the 
official receiving line and pat a little 
boy's head through the fence,” one 
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admiring State Dept. official puts it. 
* Pro Among Amateurs—His personal 
success with other members of the Ei- 
senhower team rests on his political 
skill. 

“Nixon will sit by the hour in the 
National Security Council, or at a 
Cabinet meeting, listening to the ex- 
perts lay out technical facts,” a to 
Administration official says. ‘‘He doesn't 
try to out-expert them. But when the 
discussion shifts to how the public 
might react to a change of policy, then 
Nixon speaks out. You always know 
what he thinks about his own 
specialty.” 

A Cabinet member with wide ex- 
perience in business sums up Nixon’s 
role this way: “His first reactions are 
quick, and they are sound. He's saved 
me from many a mistake, just because 
politics isn’t my bine.” 

Nixon's closest friends are proud of 
his success as the professional politician 
in an Administration composed largely 
of amateurs. 

“One of the remarkable things about 
the Eisenhower team is the way they 
accepted Nixon,” one says. “He had 
two strikes against him. He was younger 
than the other top men. And the busi- 
nessmen who took over were inclined 
at first to be contemptuous of politi- 
cians. But this soon ended. Nixon is 
now their politician—and they love 
him.” . 


ill. The Political Man 


Partly because he is the Administra- 
tion's top working politician, it is easy 
for his enemies to say that’s all he is— 
and to brand him as a man without 
deep convictions on public matters. 
This charge is frequently made by 
Democrats. It will be heard more fre- 
quently if Nixon’s star continues to 
rise. They will picture him as a 
weathervane, com wherever the 
votes seem to be. 

It is true that Nixon is closely 
identified in most people’s minds with 
only one of the great issues of our 
time—that of Communist influence in 
government. He won his first elec- 
tion—to the House, in 1946—on this 
issue. He used the same issue when he 
ran for the Senate in 1950. He stressed 
it again as Vice-Presidential candidate 
in 1952; returned to it in 1954, 
when he led Republican orators in 
a vain attempt to keep control of 
Congress. 

Yet Nixon holds definite convictions 
about many other issues. Some, he 
acquired in his first experiences in 
California jlitics. A few attitudes 
may go back to his Quaker boyhood, 
and to his father’s attachment to pro- 
gressive Republicans like Teddy Roose- 
velt and the senior Bob La Follette 
But many of his opinions took form 
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American Credit Insurance 
AND 


The Case of the 


Valued Customer 


IS is a case to illustrate the need for American Credit Insurance, even 

where prior experience seems to indicate no unusual risk, Whether 

your own business is larger or smaller than the one cited here, the same 
principle applies. 


The policyholder, a manufacturer doing a gross business in excess of 55 
million dollars, was covered to a total of some 700 thousand dollars on a 
general coverage policy, A very old and valued customer, well rated and 
generally well regarded, desired a higher limit of credit than that provided 
by the policy on the basis of credit rating alone. Should the policyholder go 
along with the customer? Little if any risk seemed to threaten. Still... . 


The policyholder’s Credit Manager decided to refer the matter to his 
American Credit representative. As a result, a rider was issued, increasing 
the coverage to 150 thousand, and raising the total policy amount to 750 
thousand dollars. Somewhat later, against all indications, the account had 
to be filed as a past due item of more than 196 thousand dollars, Despite 
all appearances, the old and valued customer was actually in trouble, with 
the policyholder the largest of a whole group of creditors. 


As a free service under the policy, American Credit represented the 
policyholder in a series of meetings with the debtor and his other creditors, 
and managed to collect $70,600, This amount was prorated between the 
total claim and the actual coverage, and the policyholder also received a 
loss payment of $86,400.00, with no service charge for the item collected. 
Thus, through the considered action of its Credit Executive, the policy- 
holder’s loss, by reason of this $157,000 total recovery, was reduced to a 
nominal figure, and there was no disastrous reduction of his working 
capital, 


Whether you are selling old and valued customers, or constantly expand- 
ing into new markets, you will find new assurance in all your dealings 
when you know that your accounts receivable are as well protected by 
insurance as your equipment, your goods in process and your inventory. 
For your copy of a new booklet: “Credit Insurance, Its History and Functions,” 
write Department 42, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


American Credit 
Indemnity Company 


of New York 
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For a Diesel packed with Get Up and Go 


The choice is GM 


MILLS 15% MORE FEED 
ON HALF THE FUEL COST 


... #inee Ed Pitts of Midland, Georgia, switched from 
gasoline to GM Diesel power on his Daffin mill. An- 
other operator in Kentucky reports his GM Diesel- 
powered Daffin unit is “making money for us... 
produces 9,000 Ibs. in 55 minutes.” 


27.6 MPH SPEED AND DIESEL 
SAFETY IN 22-FOOT CRUISER 


This Youngquist Viking express cruiser is powered 
by a small, compact GM “4-51” Diesel, cruises at 
23-25 mph, has a top speed of 27.6 mph. Her builder 
says the GM Diesel is “about as smooth as any 
power plant I’ve come acroas.”’ 
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NEW ROTARY COMPRESSOR 
POWERED BY GM DIESEL 


Gardner-Denver’s new 600 c.f.m. rotary compressor 
is powered by a compact, quick-accelerating GM 
2-cycle Diesel. In compressors the trend is to rotaries 
and nearly all modern rotary compressors are GM 
Diesel- powered. 


LUMBERING 


PRODUCTION TRIPLED 
WITH GM DIESEL POWER 


This sawmill owner says “GM Diesel power actually 
put us in business.’’ He’s jumped his production from 
8,000 to 25,000 board feet per day—made downtime 
“a thing of the past”’—by switching from gasoline to 
a more powerful GM Diesel. 











TWERE’s this about a General Motors 2-cycle 
Diesel—it picks up and goes with a load far 
. than any 4-cycle Diesel or gasoline engine. 
at’s one reason why it’s industry’s first choice— 
hy it powers more than 750 different models of 
quipment built by over 150 manufacturers. 
d another reason is that a GM Diesel sells for far 
ess than most other Diesels in its horsepower range. 


ou get fast pickup with a GM 2-cycle Diesel be- 
vause it delivers power on every piston downstroke— 

ot on every other downstroke as 4-cycle engines do. 
That means more work per shift, lower operating 
sosts wherever a GM Diesel works. 


d this ability to do more work at lower cost also 


CVI 


explains why operators in every field are switching 
to GM Diesel power. 


Switching from gasoline engines because a GM Diesel 
can pay for itself in as little as three years’ time, 
depending upon usage. 


Switching from other Diesels because they get the 
power they need in a smaller, lighter Diesel that often 
fits where other Diesels won’t—that’s easy to main- 
tain—that’s backed by a widespread network of 
GM Diesel distributors. 


Your local GM Diesel distributor can give you full 
details on the savings you’!! make with GM Diesel 
power. Call him today or write direct for more 
information, 


DETROIT DIESEL 


Engine Division of General Motors 


Single Engines . . 


America’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Diesel Engines 


- 30 to 300H.P. Multiple Unite... 


DIESEL 
POWER 


Up to 893 H.P. In Canada; GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, Ltd., London, Ontario 


CONSTRUCTION ... CONTRACTOR WINS $1,143,835 
JOB WITH FAST-WORKING GM DIESEL UNIT 


This GM Diesel- powered Gradall’s ability to work faster, do a better job at less cost, helped 


an Illinois contractor win a $1,143,835 contract in Oklahoma. In 
grub 2,493,000 yards of earth as he widens and straightens a river —stabili 


days he'll clear and 
its banks. 





Putting a stop to tre 
with cold rolled strip 
has long been the specia 
business of CMP. 


* 


By working to restricted 
specifications for size, 
characteristics and finish, 
CMP precision rolling and 
processing has helped in 
many ways to reduce slow 
downs in production with 
flat rolled steel. 


The danger of not having 
steel with the “working 
qualities” that will keep 
up with todays high speed 
automatic machines can 
be eliminated, In many 
cases, a CMP restricted 
specification strip has 
simplifi tooling and stepped up ma- 
chine speeds 25% or more. 


\ And when the free flow 
of CMP strip is moving 
through your equipment 
without difficulty you'll 
know why your end-prod- 
uct costs are at the right 
level — why it pays to 

always check CMP for the right speci- 
fieation wherever cold rolled strip steel 
is needed. Your inquiry is invited. 


CMP Products--low carbon, electro zinc coated, high 
carbon, tempered spring steel, stoiniess end alley. 


the GoidlMhetal Products co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
PLANTS: YOUNGSTOWN, ©., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SALES OFFiCes, 
Mow York © Ghectend © Sanat « inGenspels 


Seo ws ot the METAL SHOW Booth 338 
Philadelphia Convention Hall October 17-21 
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only in the last two and a half years, 
as he sat in the inner circle of the 
Eisenhower Administration. 

Most of these views are still not 

generally known. It is not the role 
of a Vice-President to say what he 
personally thinks, but to defend the 
Administration and advance its policies. 
Nixon has obeyed this rule religiously, 
as he has all the other interdictions 
that fall on the Vice-Presidency, which 
is, intellectually, the mest anonymous 
of public offices, for all its $40,000 a 
year salary and its unending stream of 
invitations to public functions. 
* Where He Stands—But by talking 
to key Cabinet members, to White 
House aids, and to Nixon's closest 
friends in private life, it is possible to 
piece together a picture of how he 
reacts to some of the major issues con- 
fronting the country at large, and 
businessmen in particular. 

International Communism: Admin- 

istration policy since the Geneva Con- 
ference can be defined roughly as “ 
a firmness.” Up to his illness, 
Eisenhower stressed “peace” and 
Dulles emphasized the “firmness” line. 
Nixon's views follow the “firmness” 
line, too, 

He has specialized in foreign affairs. 
Observers believe he has made his 
greatest progress in this field. 

“I was prejudiced against Nixon at 
the start,” admits one professional 
diplomat who has worked closely with 
him. “I'm a Democrat, so I have no 
political bias in his favor. But I get 
indignant when I hear critics say he 
has no convictions of his own. He be- 
lieves deeply that we must be strong, 
and must fight if necessary. He is 
rsistent and outspoken on this. I've 
nown many professional politicians in 
my life. Many are so absorbed in 
expediency you can’t tell where they 
stand. But not the Nixon I know.” 

Foreign : Insiders believe Nixon 
is personally committed against the 
Bricker Amendment, which would re- 
duce the President's treaty-making 
powers. Nixon helped defeat it last 
vear. 

Though his record on foreign aid 
was spotty during his Congressional 
days, today he gets credit for saving 
the Administration's foreign aid pro- 
posals in 1953. He heard that the 
newly elected Republicans in Congress 
were 3-1 against foreign aid. He in- 
vited them to a breakfast, where he 
and Secy. of State Dulles laid down the 
Administration line and won enough 
votes to assure passage. 

Foreign trade: Nixon is described as 
“no protectionist”; probably agrees with 
Eisenhower. 

Balanced : A key Eisenhower 
official, who is also a 1 friend 
of Nixon, describes the Vice-Presi- 


dent's attitude this way: While Eisen- 
hower sees balancing the budget as a 
dominating goal, a milestone to strive 
for constantly, Nixon would be more 
relaxed. He would be for balancing, 
of course, but to him it’s not quite 
the shining goal that it is to Eisen- 
hower.” 

Taxes: Suppose there were a $1-bil- 
lion tax cut to be handed out; would 
Nixon be in favor of giving it to cor- 
porations or to individuals? A close 
associate believes he would lean to the 
cut for individuals, out of political con- 
siderations, and as a way to stimulate 
consumption. 

Military spending: Nixon opposes 
making military cuts just to balance the 
budget. It may be significant that the 
one hard decision announced since 
Eisenhower's heart attack concerns the 
Pentagon budget. Treasury Secy. 
George M. Humphrey had hoped to 
slice this budget to $34-billion, but 
Defense Secy. Charles Wilson said last 
week that it didn’t look as if he could 
cut below $34.5-billion this fiscal year. 
Wilson's announcement came aftet 
Nixon went to a luncheon at Hum- 
phrey’s office, and after he had 
consulted with Wilson at the Penta- 


eh legislation: In Cabinet discus- 
sions, Nixon has given outspoken sup 

rt to Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell. 
Nixon and Mitchell favored the rise in 
the minimum wage law, for instance. 
They're also opposed to extending anti- 
trust laws to include unions. On both 
these issues, they opposed Commierce 
Secy. Sinclair Weeks. 

Nixon also favors the idea of having 
states boost unemployment benefits. 
Nixon has long been interested in labor 
legislation. As a freshman member of 
the House, he helped to write the Taft- 
Hartley law, and became an able de- 
fender of it on the floor. But when his 
current views become more widely 
known, Democrats may find it hard to 
pin an anti-labor tag on him. 

Race discrimination: Nixon has been 
active as chairman of the Administra- 
tion’s Contract Compliance Commit- 
tee, which checks on government con- 
tractors to see that they live up to an 
anti-discrimination hiring policy. Negro 
leaders in Washington also: give him 
credit for personally convincing Capital 
Transit Co. that the time had come to 
hire Negro bus drivers and motormen. 
This week, Nixon announced that a 
Presidential conference on equal eco- 
nomic opportunity would be held Oct. 
25 in Sma despite Eisen- 
hower’s illness. Nixon’s associates say 
that when his leadership in this field 
can be revealed, he will earn a solid 
reputation as a fighter against race 
bias. 

Summing up, one of Nixon's long- 
time associates says, “I would have to 
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“ABRAHAM LINCOLN said: ‘I like to 
see a man proud of the place in 
which he lives’... and ‘live in it so 
that his place will be proud of him.’ 
I felt much of this pride in Wausau, 
as I watched workmen erect a shop- 
ping center . . . as I talked with young 
people in their new homes. 

Wausau should be proud. It hasn’t 
all been easy. 

We visited a granite quarry where 
the famous Ruby Red granite is 
mined. There, on the quarry face, I 
noticed a fine apple tree growing out 
of almost solid rock. It reminded me 
of Wausau. A solid background of 
lumbering . . . hard men, tough tim- 


in talking with Mrs. Richard Heike of Wausau, 
Mr. Shaw remarked: “The back yards of these 
homes look better to me than many front 
yerds I've seen.” 


Ye ‘ 


The view of Wausau from stop the Hotel Wausau interested Mr. Shaw, who not only helped design such buildings as 
Chicago's Merchandise Mart and Argonne National Laboratories, but 1s also a member of the Chicago Plan Commission. 


ber and machines. And out of it has 
grown something very good. 

When they hauled away the big 
timber years ago, the people who 
pioneered in Wausau could have left 
too. Instead they stayed. They and 
their children built a new Wausau. 
They’re still at it. 

This has meant hard work, It takes 
hours to cut a single chunk of granite. 
It takes time, too, for a city to build 
industries, schools and subdivisions. 
Wausau is doing it, and has a Plan- 
ning Commission to see it’s done 
right. I see now why so many say 
that the ‘Wausau way’ is a good way 
of doing business. It is.”’ 


At the quarry of Anderson Gros. & 
Johnson in Weusau. Mr. Shaw is currently « 
member of the group designing U.S. and naval 
bases in Spain. 





Employers Mutuals of Wausau are 
‘good people todo business with."’ 


During his Wausau visit (see story left) Mr 
Shaw remarked; “When we finish a build- 
ing we don’t just walk away from it. We 
keep working until everyone is satisfied,” 

This, too, is the way we like to do busi- 
ness. One of Employers Mutuals’ major lines 
of insurance is workmen's compensation. 
We beiieve it’s important to keep working 
on our policyholder’s problems, not merely 
wait until trouble develops. 

Take the matter of accidents, They are 
controllable, The fewer a company has, 
the more it can save on costs, 1 herefore, 
Employers Mutuals works continuously to 
help you prevent accidents, Trained safety 
engineers and occupational health nurses 
team with your own people to reduce accidents 
and save you money, Their services cost 
you nothing, yet can contribute impres- 
sively to your profits. We'd like to talk over 
our services with you. Phone our nearest 
office, or write to Employers Mutuals, 
Wausau, Wisconsin. 


Employers Mutuals 


of Wausau 
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describe him as a liberal—much as I 
dislike that particular word.” 

This observ.1 lays considerable stress 
on Nixon's roots in Southern California 
politics. “They don't elect many out- 
and-out conservatives there,” he points 
out. “It’s the land of ham-and-cgg 
schemes, Townsendism, and a lot of 
social reform ideas. Nixon got into the 
House and then into the Senate by op- 
posing extreme New Dealers, but he 
didn’t attack the New Deal laws them- 
selves.” 


IV. Man for the Voters? 


This, of course, is in direct contrast 
to the picture of Nixon held, or at any 
rate painted, by Democratic politicians 
and by labor spokesmen. They habit- 
ually picture him as a confirmed re- 
actionary. When he says or does any- 
thing that does not fit this picture, 
they mark it down as political cynicism. 

Democratic leaders almost to a man 
dislike Nixon personally. Their feeling 
goes far beyond ordinary political oppo- 
sition. They make no secret of the fact 
that they would welcome a national 
campaign against him for the Presi- 
dency. They feel that his chief tech- 
nique in the past—exploiting Commu- 
nist influence in government under the 
Democrats—would be ineffective in a 
campaign aimed at the White House, 
particularly so now that the country is 
absorbed in promoting prosperity and 
lessening international tensions. 
¢ Defeat, in Theory—Indeed, the ques- 
tion of how well Nixon would run if 
he were to get the GOP nomination, 
depends largely on how independ- 
ents feel about him. Surveys taken 
in recent months show their pres- 
ent acceptance of him is a doubtful 
matter. 

A Gallup Poll a few months ago 
reported that if Nixon and Adlai 
Stevenson were, at that time, engaged 
in a Presidential race, Nixon would 
be soundly beaten. Another poll 
showed that if oe Justice Earl War 
ren were the sublican candidate 
against Stevenson * race would be a 
50-50 toss-up 

Politicos read this as the difference 
between Nixon’s limited appeal to dyed- 
in-the-wool Republicans, and Warren's 
broader appeal to independents. These 
polls, of course, do not claim to report 
anything but the situation as it existed 
when the survey was made—when 
Eisenhower was assumed a candidate. 

If he were to win Republican nom- 
ination next year, Nixon would prob- 
ably pitch a campaign to attract the 
independents. But the question fac- 
ing Republican strategists now is 
whether Nixon could swing enough of 
them to his side to assure a GOP 
victory. 
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¢ Victories in Practice—One thing that 
Democrats sometimes forget when they 
point to Nixon’s lack of appeal to in- 
dependents was his success as a vote- 
getter in California. Voters there 
traditionally have loose party ties. They 
switch freely, and successful California 
politicians usually watch their bipartisan 
vote appeal with great care. 

Nixon won his first election for the 
House against the veteran Jerry 
Voorhis, in a district that had voted 
Democratic for 10 consecutive years. 
He won easily in his second race for 
the House. And he beat the cloquent 
Helen Gahagan Douglas by 680,000 
votes when they clashed for the Senate 
in 1950. 

This doesn’t look like the record 
of a man with no appeal to independent 
voters. But Democrats accuse Nixon 
of using foul tactics against Voorhis, 
and argue that Mrs. Douglas lost largely 
because the Korean War broke out sev- 
eral months before election day, making 
Communist-hunting Nixon a temporary 
hero. 

They grant that Eisenhower will be 
able to help any Republican candidate 
he endorses, even if he doesn’t actively 
campaign himself. But they believe 
Nixon will fail to capture the en 
thusiasm of the independent voters as 
Eisenhower did in 1952. In fact, they 
are convinced that Nixon’s type of 
partisan campaigning has already alien- 
ated millions of switch voters, and that 
it’s too late for him to backtrack. 

Nixon does seem to be one of those 
public figures who strike sparks—both 
friendly and unfriendly. His staff is 
fanatically devoted. He has kept the 
loyalty and good wishes of many friends 
made in his earliest days in Washing- 
ton. He is immensely popular with 
other Republican professional _politi- 
cians, particularly the all-important 
state chairmen 

Even the press corps in Washington 
looks on him with a sharply divided 
judgment. He is unfailingly courteous. 
Before the President's illness he was 
available to any reporter. On several 
occasions the past couple of years, he 
visited the Press Club bar late in the 
afternoon. He ordered his favorite 
drink—Jack Daniels on the rocks— 
nursed it for a half-hour or so, and 
chatted with anyone who stopped by, 
before going on to his white brick 
home in the Spring Valley section of 
Washington. 

When he discovered last weck that 
reporters had begun to keep an all- 
night vigil outside his house, he asked 
them into the house, turned the maid's 
room in the basement over to them. 

A small group of writers who have 
been assigned to Nixon's foreign trips, 
like him personally, but he is not well 
liked by reporters in general. ‘The news 
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men themselves find this hard to ex- 
plain. One veteran tried it this way: 
“Dick Nixon is affable on the surface, 
but is actually reserved. He appears 
to be an easy conversationalist, but 
really is extremely guarded in what he 
says. He has a friendly manner, but it 
seems almost a studied one. In short, 
you wonder where the real man is. If 
he'd just make one little human slip! 
The day Dick really lets his hair down 
I'm going over to his side. But not 
until then.” 

Another reporter has a simpler ex- 
planation: Nixon made a group of 
writers look extremely bad in the Hiss 
case, and they haven't forgiven him. 


V. No Conscious Climber 


Nixon is a dedicated, full-time prac- 
titioner of politics, but he is not the 
political automaton his detractors pic- 
ture. He maintains a private, quiet, 
social life with old friends. For ex- 
ample, a friend of Nixon's since his 
days of Duke University law school was 
entertained in the Nixon home re- 
cently “when nobody present was 
anybody of any political importance 
at all, to Nixon or anyone else; just 
people he knew in college, some he 
used to live next to, and a couple he 
knew when he was in the Navy.” At 
a meeting of the American Bar Assn. 
in Philadelphia a couple of months 
ago, Nixon slipped away after his 
speech to attend a party of Duke law 
school alumni. “He chipped in to pay 
the costs of the party, rather than show 
up at the formal reception where he 
would have been lionized,” a delegate 
said 

Nevertheless, Nixon plainly is an 
astute young man. To get a view of that 
you need only look at what happened 
in 1952, while the California delegation 
was at the GOP convention. The 
group threw its caucus open to the 
cading candidates—Taft, Stassen, and 
Eisenhower. When it was Eisenhower's 
turn to appear, Nixon was at the hotel 
door to greet him and to bring him 
into the meeting. They were not old 
friends. Nixon had met Eisenhower 
only once before—in Paris the previous 
vear. “Another case of Nixon’s good 
luck—and good judgment,” a former 
political associate of his points out. 

As soon as Eisenhower was nomi- 
nated, he was told something he did 
not know before: The nominee has the 
pad of selecting his as 
-isenhower later explained that he had 
no particular man in mind, but he 
made a list containing six or seven 
names. Each would have qualified, in 
his mind. As pieced t er later by 

litical observers, this list was taken 
v Herbert Brownell, now Attorney 
General, to a meeting of some 39 key 
Republicans who had worked for Eisen- 


hower. They decided on Nixon, re- 
ceived Eisenhower's specific approval, 
and Nixon was on his way to his pres- 
cnt commanding position in the picture 
for next year. 

* Roadblocks—Despite his strength 
with many top Republican leaders, 
Nixon faces two obstacles if he gets 
into the race for the nomination. 

He is still regarded by some of the 
Republican elder statesmen in Congress 
as a young upstart. They grant him a 
lucky find m the Hiss inquiry, and credit 
him with persistence in digging it out. 
But this, they argue, is not sufficient 
ground on which to seek the party's 
nomination for President. In a sense, 
this is a reflection of the criticism that 
Nixon has no views on major issues. 

In the Congressional system, the 
natural leaders become associated with 
issues from the start. Indeed, they 
work their way up in the hierarchy by 
specializing in important subjects. 
Nixon did not serve in Congress long 
cnough to get more than a foothold at 
the bottom of the ladder. He was still 
“a comer,” when he ran for Vice- 
President. The established leaders in 
Congress still regard him in that light. 

A more serious obstacle is the opposi- 
tion of Republican leaders in Calli- 
fornia. Gov. Goodwin J. Knight, who 
apparently intends to control the 70- 
vote delegation next year, last week 
released a list of possible GOP candi- 
dates. In the first list, timed for use in 
Sunday newspapers in the East, Nixon’s 
name was not included. But Knight 
did list Sen. William F. Knowland, 
his ally against Nixon in California 
politics. Later, Knight called in re- 
porters and added Nixon's name, saying 
its omission was “an oversight.” 

But California opposition could 
cvaporate overnight, or certainly once 
delegates come under the pressure of 
having to choose a “winner” before, 
and during, the Republican convention 
at San Francisco. There, Gov. Knight 
is expected to boast 70 votes, the second 
biggest bloc at the convention. But 
even this opposition would become 
puny if Nixon were seen to be in any 
wise the favorite of the Administration. 

Some big Eastern states can expect 
to supply scores of delegates, if not 
complete delegations. And Nixon has 
personal strength in those areas already. 
At the recent “school for politics” 
meeting of state chairmen in Washing- 
ton, Nixon worked among the ert 
ticians and scored an exceedingly high 
grade from them. 

“He knows their lingo,” says a poli- 
tician who has been in every Presiden- 
tial campaign since 1940. “He knows 
their first names, without being 
prompted. He has convinced most of 
the chairmen he can listen to their prob- 
lems sympathetically, and is not at all 
doctrinaire about the solution.” exo 
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Turning From Bull to 


At approximately 3:25 on Tuesday 
afternoon, Harold (Pee Wee) Reese 
pegged a baseball some 100 ft. into the 
aping glove of Gil Hodges, and the 
3rooklyn Dodgers became champs of 
the baseball world. Flatbush and en- 
virons exploded in a frenzy of joy; in 
Wall Street, ticker tape gushed out of 
a few windows. A top partner im a 
brokerage house on the Street peered 
out the window and grumbled, “Now 
mavbe we can get some work done 
around here.” 

The final game of the World Series 
provided a distraction—though a very 
temporary one—to a volatile stock mar- 
ket. Trading volume that afternoon 
dried up to next to nothing,.and if you 
were wondering where your broker was, 
you could probably reach him in one of 
the local pubs—or at Yankee Stadium— 
quicker than calling his office. 

Now that distraction is out of the 
way, and full attention is riveted on 
the bull market that many say is calm- 
ing down, if not dying outright. An- 
alysts are again digging into all the 
technical details of the last two weeks’ 
trading, trying to assess the strength— 
and weakness—of the Eisenhower mar- 
ket 
* Clinical Chart—The fact that, to 
most people, this is an Eisenhower 
market is the nub of any argument as 
to where the market is heading. A week 
ago Monday, the market nosedived 
sharply after Pres. Eisenhower's illness 
was announced (BW-—Oct.1'55,p166). 
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Cow 


Then the bargain hunters, including 
many institutions, sparked a fairly vigor- 
ous rally that held up for two days be- 
fore the averages dipped downward 
again (chart). 

Last Monday, when reports from 
Denver said the President was “tired,” 
the averages plunged again, practically 
back to the previous Monday's closing 
prices. Noted one Streeter helplessly, 
“With every jiggle of the clectrocardio- 
graph, the stock market moves in sym 
pathy.” 
¢ Slump—As the chart shows, the rails 
and utilities have already slipped below 
August's lows, and the industrials have 
edged close to that point. Technicians 
agree that if the industrials drop 
through the August support level, it 
will mean a broader slump, possibly 
back as far as the June low levels. This 
would mean a slide of around 17% 
from this year’s high. 

While there is plenty of argument 
about the magnitude of a _ possibl 
slump, few in Wall Street look now for 
any protracted upward moves by the 
averages. ““The bull may not become a 
bear,” says one Streeter, “but it could 
turn into a cow.” 
¢ Bovine Nature—Streeters also look for 
a change in the basic nature of the mar- 
ket~—which is just what the bull-into- 
cow metaphor implies. The selectivity 
of trading is due to sharpen. Last week, 
there were the first indications of 
strength in secondary industrials, with 
some shifting into more defensive issues 
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We never found 
our stolen records 


. «+» but we were paid $11,320 for our 


Accounts Receivable just the same 
( Based on Company File #140B9346) 


Burglars broke into our office. From 
the cigarette stubs left behind, they 
must have spent hours trying to 
open the safe. And when they 
couldn't, they carted it away. 

We didn’t lose much money—just 
our petty cash. What worried us was 
the leas of our Accounts Receivable 
records. They weren't worth a cent 
to the burglars. But they meant 
thousands of dollars to us. 


We never saw those records again. 
But our Hartford Agent had done 
a good job. He had seen to it that 
we had Hartford Accounts Receiv- 
able insurance . . . which paid us 
$11,320.95. And that wasn’t all. Our 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company Money and Securities 
Policy paid us for the damage the 
burglars had done and for the safe 
and petty cash they'd stolen, 
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such as foods, textiles, containers, and 
retail stores. 

Top investor advisory services 
strongly advocate a more liquid posi- 
tion. Moody's, for instance, says inves- 
tors should “keep some part of stock 
funds out of the market for later, more 
interesting buying opportunities.” 
Moody's figures you should be 15% to 
40% liquid, depending on your own in- 
vestment goals. Standard & Poor's 
backs this up: “In this period of uncer- 
tainty it wi'l be reassuring to have at 
least moderate liquid reserves. . . .” 

Besides Eisenhower's health, which 
so engrosses the market, there are two 
areas where Streeters concentrate their 
attention: (1) carnings and yearend divi- 
dends and (2) money market conditions. 
¢ Earnings—From the time the Dow- 
Jones average moved into the range 
above 420, many Streeters have main- 
tained that any foreseeable dividends on 
industrials were being discounted. “But 
this doesn’t necessarily mean that we 
won't see a yearend rally on the strength 
of dividends, especially extras,” they 
add now. 

Standard & Poor's estimates that net 
income this year will be 24% higher 
than last year, and nearly as wal as 
the record 1950 level. However, divi- 
dend payments are running only about 
10% ahead of last year. Standard & 
Poor's estimates a payout rate of 52% 
of earnings this year, which would be 
the lowest rate since 49% of earnings 
were paid out in dividends in 1951, 

However, last-quarter payouts will be 
fat, with juicy extras. This may be 
enough to boost the averages to their 
September highs again. 
¢ Easier Money?—With Eisenhower 
being counted out of the political arena 
for 1956, Wall Streeters speculate that 
money conditions may be eased to off- 
set the uncertainties of the President’s 
illness. 

It’s taken for granted that business 
confidence has been shaken by Eisen- 
hower’s ailment. Thus, many observers 
think that, while present restrictive 
measures might not be immediately 
reversed, there will be no further at- 
tempts at tightening money. They 
think the Administration will be ready 
to take steps toward casing money if 
the business boom should falter. 

A few signs of slightly easier money 
have appeared in the bond markets 
themselves. Corporate bond prices have 
firmed somewhat from earlier levels, 
and government bond prices have 
strengthened considerably in the past 
two weeks in response to the Eisen- 
hower situation. But short-term money 
continues tight: Treasury bills sold this 
week at the highest average interest 
rate, 2.214%, since June, 1953, and 
rates on bankers’ acceptances and com- 
mercial paper have been hiked again 
(page 62). eno 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Trusts have a lot of advantages in solving many family financial prob- 
lems. Often they are ignored because of the common idea that they are 
ocT. 8, 1955 narrow, inflexible property arrangements. 


Actually, of course, they can be set up in many ways—permanent or 
temporary—and for various purposes to fit individual wishes. In effect, a 
trust is simply a method of putting property into the hands of expert man- 
agers. And you can establish one not only to manage property for your 
family before or after your death, but also even to take charge of and 
manage your own property. 
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You can transfer to a trust any kind of property yeu own—stocks, bonds, 
SERVICE real estate, even a business. You can set it up while you're alive (a living 
trust), or you can provide for it through your will (a testamentary trust). 


Both types accomplish the same thing: You give your property to a 
trustee who holds it for the person you want to benefit—including yourself. 
The trustee can be an individual, a bank or trust company, or both. 


The trustee legally owns the property. But he can’t do whatever he 
wants with it; he must follow both your directions and the many strict legal 
rules imposed by individual states. His failure to carry out his duties to 
the letter can subject him to serious legal action. 


The kind of trust you set up depends on what you want to accomplish. 
Best known is the irrevocable trust, through which you make a complete 
surrender of all the property you put into it. 


An irrevocable trust is a serious step—once taken, it can’t be undone. 
But it does have some striking advantages. For example, it generally can 
make it possible for you to escape both the tax on income from the trust 
property and the estate tax. 


You may have to pay a gift tax when you create the trust, but note that 
gift-tax rates average 25% lower than estate-tax rates. 


Next is the revocable trust—you have the right to change your mind 
after you set it up. Its main disadvantage is that it offers no present income- 
tax or estate-tax savings. But it can be an effective way to plan your estate, 
having these advantages over leaving property by will: 


¢ It sets in motion the program to aid your heirs while you are still liv- 
ing. You are still around to gauge the trustees’ ability to do the job you want. 
And you can make changes before it’s too late for you to act. 


* It avoids the delay and expense of having a will probated. Your trust 
continues to operate after your death, giving your family immediate funds. 


* A trust gives privacy. In a probate, your property must be inventoried 
and accounted. A trust avoids these procedures. 


A short-term trust lies between a revocable and an irrevocable trust. 
Technically, it is an irrevocable trust, but it is limited to a specific number 
of years. 


In effect, a short-term trust gives away income only for the set period of 
time. When the period is for more than 10 years, it can save a lot of income 
taxes by throwing off income to a beneficiary in a low income-tax bracket. 

PAGE 175 Yet at the end of the term, you get back your property. 
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Finally, there’s the life-insurance trust. This receives your life-in- 
surance proceeds, can serve two important functions: 


* You can direct it to pay estate taxes, debts, and administrative expenses 
of the estate. You have no assurance your beneficiary will use the insurance 
proceeds for this purpose; the insurance trust guarantees it. 


* You can direct it to buy up the nonliquid assets of your estate and hold 
them until they can be sold at a reasonable price. It prevents heirs from 
pressuring executors into selling off assets at an unprofitable time. 


The main point to keep in mind about setting up any kind of trust 
is this: Go into it thoroughly. Especially, make sure you hire competent 
professional men to help you. You can easily find attorneys and trust 
companies in your community who can guide you properiy. 


Despite “the spirit of Geneva,” it’s still tough for an American business- 
man to get behind the Iren Curtain. 


First, you'll need a special passport. You will have to give the State 
Dept. specific reasons for your trip to get it. Second requirement is a written 
statement from the embassy or legation of the country you plan to visit, 
stating that you will get a visa. This will take time and red tape, so plan your 
trip well in advance. 


Make arrangements for any business transactions you want to conduct 
in Iron Curtain countries before you leave. Amtorg, the Russian trading 
agency, located in New York, claims it will make appointments with people 


in your field. (If government officials are involved, you have to make ar- 
rangements through the State Dept.) 


The language barrier is not too serious. Business officials have inter- 
preters, many of whom can translate technical conversation. For sightsee- 
ing, the government supplies free interpreters for groups of four or more. 


For accommodations—hotels, restaurants, entertainment—you will 
probably have to depend on Intourist, the official Russian agency for visitors. 
Indications are that this is at least better than working on your own. 


As an executive, you will probably give a lower percentage of your 
income to your Community Chest this year than will your employees. 


Figures show that those least able give most generously to charity— 
3.5% of their income. Those who make between $15,000 and $100,000 
average only 2.8%—even though they benefit most, taxwise, from charitable 
deductions. 


—e— 


Note for football fans: At your bookstores now is one of the more vivid 


histories of the game’s development—The Saga of American Football, by 
Alexander M. Weyand (Macmillan; $4.50). 


Manpers and modes: Your morning grapefruit will have 10% more 
juice this year due to a new Florida law setting minimum juice stand- 
ards. . . . Charge-account customers are 3.8 times easier for a salesman to 
woo into buying than is a cash customer, according to a recent survey. ... 
Goodrich makes a hot-water bottle that averages 10 deg. cooler on one side 
than the other. 


Contents copyrighted ander the genera! copyright on the Oot. 6, 1056, issve—Business Week, 350 W. 42nd St. New York, N.Y. 





LINK-BELT RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING...WORKING FOR INDUSTRY 





Extra steps taken in manufacturing Link-Belt 
Roller Chain show up in added life and 
strength on this portable rig transmission, 


Link-Belt Shale Shakers retrieve costly drilling 
fluid by effectively separating cuttings, Fine- 
mesh cloth eliminates damaging abrasives. 


Now the search for new oil reserves is being extended to off-shore oper- ; 

ations. This drilling tender “J. C. Craig,” uses Link-Beit Precision Steel . A &, 

Roller Chain on its compound units and slush pumps. That's a Link-Belt ae 

Speeder crane on the deck, used for handling pipe and loading and un- Free-rolling, self-aligning Link-Belt bearings 
loading supplies. Rig is 140 ft. high. Photo courtesy Cities Service Co. withstand shaft deflection, shock loads. 


More daily footage for oil drillers 


when Link-Belt equipment helps keep rigs on a 24-hour basis 


HEREVER you see an oil well drilling rig, home on many pipe handling and pipe line jobs. 
Weaewes are you'll find dependable Link-Belt Not only in the oil field—but in mine, mill and 
products a part of it. Link-Belt A.P.1. Chain and factory as well—you'll see Link-Belt conveying, 
Precision Steel Roller Chain are used to transmit processing and power transmission machinery at 
power to the rotary, which drives the drill. Roller work. For prompt, expert service, call your nearby 
chain is also used on transmissions to compound Link-Belt office. And for a handy guide to this 
the hundreds of horsepower required for today’s broad line of oil field products, send for new catalog 
greater depths and higher speeds. Link-Belt Shale 2680 to LINK-BELT COMPANY, Dept. AV, 
Shakers, bearings, enclosed drives and flexible cou- 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
plings are likewise widely used by the dollars-and- 
cents-minded driller and manufacturer of original 
equipment. Link-Belt Speeder shovel-cranes are at 
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One source...one | for materials ha 
responsibility rs —— 





“MATERIALS HANDLING COSTS 
REDUCED ... HOW?” 


Here's how . . . Simply invite Gerar As- 
consulting materials handling 
engineers to moke a preliminory survey 
of your plant. There is no chorge. In our 
initial report, we will appraise your exist 
ing methods ond tell you what sovings con 
be realized through more efficient mate- 
tials handling. An estimate of the cost 
will be included olso. Call us today, or 
write for additional information 


Gemar /esccates 


CONSULTING 


MATERIALS HANDLING 
ENG NEERS 
ever 20 years experience 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


sociates’ 











MONTHS OF LOOKING— 
IN A FEW DAYS atthe 


CHICAGO EXPOSITION 
of POWER & 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


CHICAGO COLISEUM NOV. 14.18 
For you and your engineers con- 
cerned with better power genera- 
tion and utilization, a day or two at 
this exposition will give you useful 
facts and ideas that might other- 
wise escape your notice or take 
months to assemble. Here, in a 
short time, you can actually see 
how and why new equipment and 
methods can help to increase your 
plant efficiency 

PLAN NOW to attend or be 
sure to send your power engineers. 
Write the Management for ad- 
vance registration. 


CHICAGO EXPOSITION OF POWER 
& MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 








Under the avepices of the ASME—in conjunction 
with the 75th Anniversory Meeting 


o 


Management: International Exposi Company 





480 Lexington Avenve New York 17, N. Y. 
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CHARTS OF THE WEEK 





Rubber Consumption 


Stretching to New Lengths 


U.S. consumption of rubber (syn- 
thetic and natural combined) is break- 
ing all records. In August, 120,590 long 
tons of new rubber were consumed — 
50.5% more than in August, 1954, and 
the highest for any August on record. 
Cheaper synthetic chalked up the great- 
est increase—71.6%—while natural rub- 
ber rose only 27.2%. For the first eight 
months of the year, total consumption 
was up 28% over the year-ago period. 


Much of this rubber goes into tires 
for 1955’s record car output, and into 
replacement tires. According to Ward's 
Automotive Reports, tire sales will top 
100-million this year, an all-time high. 
This compares with 90-million sold in 
1954, and 96-million in 1953. One cur- 
rent stimulant is car owners’ switch to 
tubeless tires. The more widespread use 
of foam rubber also accounts for some of 
the increase. 


daeleliailels 


Signs of Revival 


Soft coal production this year is run- 
ning 21% ahead of 1954. August output 
was the highest since December, 1952, 
and September production about 
matched the August rate. 

The comeback is due to increased de- 
mand from major coal consumers, led 


by the electric power industry which has 
been breaking all records for output this 
year (BW—Sep.3'55,p144). Last year, 
the industry burned close to a third of 
all the coal used in the U.S. Steel, de- 
vouring vast quantities of coking coal, is 
in second place. Exports have helped, 
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“We saved the 


cost of a new 


heating plant 


with 
PC Glass Blocks,” 


says €. W. Meyers, Jr., 
President, Trion, I nc., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





ae 


Trion, Inc. is a world-famous manufacturer of electronic air 
cleaning equipment, so naturally they didn't want dirt seeping 
into their plant, 


‘ 
The old steel sash let in dirt. And, it leaked so much air that 
the heating plant was inadequate. Trion licked both of these 
problems and got a better looking building to boot when they 
climinated the steel sash and installed PC Glass Blocks. 

Mr. Meyers says, “We not only saved the cost of a new heating 
plant, but we reduced our heating bill as well. The PC Glass 
Blocks have eliminated dirt infiltration, and our building looks 
better than ever before.” 

in summary: PC Glass Blocks will improve the appearance of 
your building, give much better daylighting, and reduce dirt. 
They also cut heating and cooling bills because a PC Glass Block 
panel has the insulating efficiency of an 8-inch masonry wall, 


NEv/ FREE BOOKLET “How To Modernize Old Windows” tells 
the cumplete story. Write to Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, 
Dept. G-105, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


In Canada: 57 Bloor St. W., Toronto, Ontario. 


PC Glass Blocks 





ALSO SKYTROL® AND FOAMGLAS® 
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Thousands “look to 


as their most de- 


dem< 
service 
Lamson” 
pendable {ustener source. 


Yes, efficient fastener selection is 


of direct interest to many people 


concerned with product manufac- 
ture, We invite you to check with 


us on any fastener problem. 


THE LAMSON & SESSIONS CO. 
1971 W. 85 St., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


Cleveland & Kant, « Birmingham « Chicage 


The home of “Quality Controlled” fasteners 
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with a sharp upswing, as overseas de- 
mand for coal mounted this year. 

It's too soon to tell whether this 
comeback means a complete recovery. 
Production is still well below the 1947 


record. And coal has all but lost one of 
its old customers — the railroads. Ten 
years ago the roads accounted for 2242 % 
of the Secinies coal used in the U.S.; 
dieselization has sliced this to 5%. 


Retail Food Prices 


Eating Is Cheaper 


One place where the family budget is 
getting a break is in food prices. At re- 
tail, they dropped 0.8% between July 
and August to a point 4.6% below the 
August, 1952, peak of 116.6 (1947- 
49=100) as measured by the Dept. of 
Labor's Consumer Price Index. But total 
living costs are only 0.6% below peak. 


The August decline in the food index 
was due to lower meat prices and a sea- 
sonal drop in fresh fruits and vegetables. 
And a further drop should come in 
meats, since wholesale prices have been 
weakened by heavy marketings of hogs 
and steers, and this should be reflected 
on the retail level. 


Chemical Production 


New High in 1955 


Production of chemical and allied 
ny is heading for a banner year. 
So far production is running 11.5% 
ahead of 1954. Much of the rise has, of 
course, been in the heavy chemicals 
widely used in industry. Other factors 
include: (1) increased use of plastics, 


particularly for packaging; (2) high out- 
put of synthetic rubber; (3) the in- 
creased share of the textile market being 
taken by man-made fibers. Production of 
paints has climbed, too, with the in- 
creased demand largely spurred by the 
do-it-yourself fad 
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Pretty penny for copper 


A look at what modern banking does for one of the 
oldest industries on earth. 


As any copper man can tell you, it does 
take a pretty penny to keep America’s 
Copper Industry producing nearly a mil- 
lion tons of metal a year, from domestic 
sources alone. 

Traditionally, profits after taxes and 
capital invested by stockholders finance 
copper progress. But sometimes —just as 
happens in the best regulated families — 
what goes out for expansion exceeds the 
capacity of working capital. That’s where 
the banker pitches in, or more precisely... 
advances a pretty penny. 


Bank Role 


A bank loan made on the reputation and 


resources of a copper company goes to 
cover practically any activity from min- 
ing ore to perfecting new alloys for finished 
products. In mines, fabricating centers, 
and manufacturing plants bank loans help 
dig copper, refine copper and make copper 
products. And to complete the copper 
lending pattern, banks frequently help re- 
tail merchants stock shelves with the thou- 
sands of copper and brass items you use 
every day. 


The Human Angle 


All told, these bank loans to the Copper 
Industry come to many millions every 


year. But statistics aside, there’s a hu- 


man angle to the copper loan story 

Wherever money works in a freely compen- 
live economy, men and women work, loo, and 
the goods they produce... the wealth they cre- 
ate... make the whole nation happier, health- 
ter and more progresswe, 

The Chase Manhattan Bank of New 
York, a leader in loans to American indus- 
try, is proud of the eontribution banking 
has made and is making to the progress of 
our country. 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPORTT INSURANCE ComPOoRATION) 














A Smal | 
Goes Bic 


Larry Mecklenborg, the peripatetic 
young man in these pictures, picks up 
his pay check as a member of the re- 
search department at Edward Valves, 
Inc., East Chicago, Ind. He's a grad 
uate metallurgist, and his primary con- 
cern is the metal used in special valves 
for high-temperature and high-pressure 
applications. ‘These valves are the sort 
of product on which the company’s 
reputation is based 

Meckienborg spends only a small 
part of his day in what most people 
would consider the “ivory tower’ en- 
vironment of a research lab. And 
herein lies the secret of how a small 
company such as Edward Valves man 
ages to carry out research projects that 
companies many times its size might 
consider too rich for their blood. Meck- 
lenborg’s daily wanderings take him 
mto the realm of sales, design, manu- 

: ; eS facturing, and even management plan- 
ning. His day is filled with informal 








LAB TESTS are only one phase of the job of researcher Larry Mecklenborg. 


: 





——— 


IN DESIGN Mecklenborg talks with an engineer about IN SALES Researchers for a small company like Edward Valves 


metallurgical soundness of a new valve. must work closely with sales and advertising. Here, 
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Edward did not just 
In fact, it’s the keystone of the 
company’s sales strategy It had at 
tained that position years before the 
entry into the Rockwell 


grow 


company 
camp 

¢ Research Comes 
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First—Facing the 


constant nine larger ad 





(Story continues on page 186) 


Mecklenborg briefs a soup on features of 


new line of instrument valves. 


IN PRODUCTION 
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The product of research has to be produceable. Mecklen- 
borg tries out an idea on the plant superintendent. 
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They paced an 


This is a story of ten men who traced 
a trend and rendered a report. Their 
assignment was to get the facts on what 
was being done about modernizing elec- 
tric utilities distribution systems. 

As editors, they knew that the resi- 
dential and rural consumption of elec- 
trical energy had doubled in less than 
six years... and that a change in dis- 
tributing facilities was mandatory. They 
knew, too, that operators were anxious 
to exchange ideas that would help fight 
obsolescence. But the information had 
to be assembled, analyzed, and made 
available. 

So, for a period of ten months, Elec- 
trical World ran editorials asking utili- 
ties what they were going to do about 
the future. Then, armed with a detailed 
and tested 6-page questionnaire, ten 
editors with from 6 to 47 years’ experi- 
ence . . . and all of them graduate engi- 
neers . . . hit the road in 42 states. 
Thousands of miles of travel resulted in 
over 300 personal interviews with ex- 
ecutives of 107 electric utilities serving 
63% of the nation’s customers. 


The results of the survey, together 
with pertinent editorial comments, ap- 
peared in two issues of Electrical World. 
And after the articles appeared . . . over 
19,500 copies of the report were sold 
to people in the industry. 

What makes a magazine a leader in 
its field? There are many factors, but 
chief among them is the ability and 
resourcefulness of the editors who give 
each page its breath of life. McGraw- 
Hill editors are specialists. They know 
their fields. They live with the prob- 
lems of the men—within these fields— 
who look to them for accurate report- 
ing of news that is vital to their industry. 

Their “product” has to be good. Edi- 
torial quality must be consistently 
maintained because every McGraw- 
Hill publication is sold to its subscribers ~ 

. bought because of the ability of 
McGra w-Hill editors to pack each page 
with information that will help their 
readers do a more efficient job. That is 
why every McGraw-Hill publication 
provides an alert, interested audience 
for the advertiser’s sales messages. 


McGRAW- HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


OVER A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


McGRAW-HIL! BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 





Leonard Olmsted, Associate Editor of Electrical World, was one of the ten McGraw-Hill editors who con- 
ducted field interviews with utility company engineers. In addition, he analyzed and interpreted the survey results. 





WITH COMPANY PRESIDENT W., F. Crawford, left, and research director L. H. Carr, 


Mecklenborg watches his new valve undergo a pulsating pressure test. 


vertising budgets, nine larger sales 
staffs, and nine larger manufacturing 
facilities among competitors, Edward 
had to have “something” to make its 
products stand out. W. F, Crawford, 
president of the company like his 
tather before him, is convinced that 
this “something” is research. As further 
evidence of the company’s research- 
mindedness, work is beginning this 
week on an expansion program that 
will double the research department's 
floor space by the end of the year. 
According to Crawford, research is 
the only answer a limited-line company 
like his can give to the competition 
And, to hear him tell it, small com- 
pany research can pay its own way 
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(Story starts on page 182) 


You have to make two assumptions, 
and the rest is pure logic: 

A small company can’t afford many 
specialists, ‘Therefore, researchers have 
to be versatile, interchangeable in 
various jobs around the plant. Devel- 
opment engineers, for example, should 
be able to go out into the shop after 
developing a new product and design 
the tooling to produce the product. 
Men who may spend one day with a 
slide rule making statistical computa- 
tions on the basis of laboratory tests 
should be able to go out into the field 
the next day to inspect and evaluate 
the performance of a valve installation. 

This calls for versatile people like 
Larry Mecklenborg, but they're not 


easy to find. You have to do a lot of 
on-the-job training. 

The cost of research and develop- 
ment must be recoverable in the price 
tag put on the product. This, too, is 
a lot easier said than done. It means 
that the sales department has to sell 
products for a premium price. The 
trick is to have a premium product 
worth that premium price. And this 
brings you back to research to originate 
ideas to produce the premium product 
in the first place. 

While many companies would have 
great difficulty digesting these assump- 
tions, the fact remains that the system 
has been working in Edward’s case 
since 1925. Crawford claims that his 
research department is the ene primary 
reason why Edward’s margin of profit 
is one of the best in the industry 


l. Many-Sided Job 


Larry Mecklenborg is fairly typical of 
the 50 men in the research and en 
gineering department (10% of the 
company’s total work force). He's 31 
years old, has been with the company 
about a and a half. Originally 
from Cincinnati, he moved to the 
Chicago area with Eagle-Picher Co., 
where he was later a casualty of a com 
pany move. He just walked into Ed 
ward Valves looking for wide experi- 
ence. 
¢ Basic Stuff—!n essence, the problem 
of manufacturing valves for high-pres 
sure and high-temperature service at 
Edward is metallurgical in nature. It 
consists of knowing the properties of 
metals and alloys and of knowing their 
behavior patterns under all sorts of 
operating conditions 

This tact has channeled the course 
of research at Edward into fairly basic 
fields. It has also required the pur 
chase and development of facilities that 
would duplicate, as closely as possible, 
actual operating temperatures and pres- 
sures. 

By normal industrial standards, some 
of the projects at Edward are exceed 
ingly long-hair and long-term. Samples 
are subjected to strenuous, rigidly con- 
trolled conditions for as long as five 
years. 

In 1943, the company ran a full- 
scale study of brittleness failures in 
welded joints that required thousands 
of man-hours. L. H. Carr, director of 
research and engineering, began using 
radium in the 1920s for analysis work 
and has now switched over to radio- 
active cobalt 60. The company has 
done a great deal of experimental stress 
analysis on new valve designs. The 
Army requisitioned some of the stand- 
ard test equipment during the war 
because it was the best in the Chicago 
area. 

* Fancy Equipment—The equipment 


ycar 
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Everybody profits when an office building is air conditioned 


An office building is young, it matures, 
it grows older. But no building should 
be allowed to become obsolete and 
unprofitable when it can readily be 
revitalized. Modernize with Carrier 
Weathermaster air conditioning. Then 
everybody will profit! 


The tenant — chooses the weather he 
wants by merely turning a dial. His 
office is comfortably cool in summer, 
comfortably warm in winter, no matter 
what the outside weather. 


The building manager —can compete 
with newer buildings by offering the 
features that attract full occupancy. 


The building owner — protects the im- 
portant investment in his building 
against obsolescence and the competi- 


tion of new buiidings. 


The draftsman — does better work and 
more of it in an atmosphere free of pet 
spiration, dirt and excessive air motion 


from fans and open windows 

The seeretary — more of her letters go 
in the mail basket, fewer in the waste 
basket 


ofhce more efficient. 


Air conditioning makes any 


The cleaning lady — has less work to do, 
since windows are closed and incoming 
air is filtered free of dust and grime 


Cleaning costs are lower than ever before. 


Scores of distinguished ofhee buildings 
on America’s skyline have been modern 
ize d by Carrier Weathermaster air con 
ditioning—among them the Public 
Ledger Building in Philadelphia and 
the America Fore Insurance Building 
in New York, 
serving such famous new buildings as 
the Republic National Bank in Dallas 


and Gateway Center in Pittsburgh 


This is the same system 


More people are served by Carrier ait 
conditioning than any other make 
Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York, 


FIRST NAME in 
AIR CONDITIONING 

















“I'm not even sure that a flying broom 
can get over that Cyclone Fence!” 


Even black magic and the secrets of 
witches will not help a burglar get 
over a Cyclone Fence. Cyclone is the 


woven fabric which is galvanized after 
weaving to resist rust... gates that 
open and close easily, without sagging 


quality fence, 
security. That's why it is the most 
widely used property protection fence 
in the worid Sodan 

You can buy cheaper fences than 
Cyclone, but they may cost more in 
the long run. Cyclone Fence has 
heavy posts and rails, tough steel 


designed for maximum or draggi 


ng. 

Installation is important, too. That's 
why Cyclone Fences are installed by 
full time experts — men who have 
spent their lives mastering the diffi- 
cult art of setting a fence so that it 
stays taut and trim throughout its 
long and useful life. 


has been acquired slowly ove: a period 
of 30 years. Much of it was unique 
in this country when it was first pur- 
chased. It would be practically im- 
possible for even a large company to 
duplicate the facilities with one buying 
spree. 

It's with this unusual equipment 
that Mecklenborg is most concemed. 
He works on metallography, sample 
a new valve y= ll He 
vas also been on a welding project 
and has done some packing research, 
as well as looking into improvements 
in the Nordstrom valve line, produced 
by another Rockwell subsidiary. 
¢ All Angles—But he’s also constantly 
subjected to the broad aspects of the 
business. It’s part of his on-the-job 
training. Under Carr’s direction, re- 
searchers soon learn to analyze valves 
in economic terms. This is done largely 
through shirt-sleeve get-togethers. 

The researcher thrashes out prob- 
lems with the designers, with the fore 
men in the shop, with the sales and 
advertising staffs, and with the com- 
pany president himself. Crawford, who 
as been on the payroll of Edward 
since he took a part-time job at the 
age of 14, keeps in close touch with 
every phase of the company’s business. 
He's a storehouse of information on 
past failures and successes. 


il. Premium Product 


Because of its great emphasis on 
research, Edward has been able to 
keep pace with the step-by-step climb 
of operating pressures and tempera- 
tures in power plants. This climb has 
required a very precise knowledge of 
metal properties, because each doubling 
in pressure and each increase of 100% 
in operating temperatures has the effect 
of making the pressure vessel 50% 
weaker. Sizes and weights have to be 


adjusted accordingly. And there can’t 
be mistakes 

¢ Reliability—In places where Edward 
valves are used (power generation, pe- 
troleum, chemicals) the emphasis is on 
continuous operation, A valve failure 
means a lot of expensive downtime. 
The users are willing to pay a little 
more if they're convinced that the 
valve will stand up. 

As an indication of how successful 
the company has been in meeting this 
challenge of round-the-clock, year-in- 
vear-out operation, less than one-tenth 
of 1% of the company’s volume is in 
replacement parts. 

Since the things last practically in- 
definitely, Edward hasn't much of a 
replacement market. It has to con 
centrate instead on new and expanding 
businesses that use the highest operat- 
L ing pressures and temperatures. 


° E —Edward’s Mudwon- 
UNITED Be 8 6 Meee | For Example—Edward’s udwon 


der valve is an example. Mud is the 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS «+ SALES OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, WEW YORK 


USS CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute. 


FREE BOOKLET inne wei grepnic descriptions of diferent styler of lence 
QM PEIRCE — eccrcted tna tor toot of lence or miles of tt yout tad 
> Semone worth your while. Send for your copy. 


—— = CLIP THIS COUPON —— SEND IT tap -pereeeecme 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill, Dept. 4105 

Please mail me, without charge or obligation, a copy of your 
booklet. 
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look at all photocopyers ...then you'll buy DRI-STAT 


You'll find that the Peerless Dri-Stat 
system gives more than any other 
photocopy system: 

* It gives sharp black and white copies 
quickly, effieiently and accurately... 
records, manuscripts, letters, clippings, 
notations, designs in pen or pencil, in 
color or in black and white; even pages 
from books. 

¢ It is the only photocory system that 
works in bright office light. You use 
it as a desk-top machine in any brightly 
lighted office without awkward shields 
or booths, 


PEERLESS 
i 
DR/-STAT 


* It is easier to operate. The broad 
range of Peerless “Bright-Light” Pa- 
pers, and the simple controls on the 
Dri-Stat Photocopyer make anyone in 
a office a photocopy expert after 
rief instruction, 

¢ Dri-Stat really costs you less than 9¢ 
per photocopy. You don't waste copies 
to get your settings just right. Anyone 
can make a good copy every time. 

¢ it is built for the wear and tear of 
office use. No breakable plastic parts. 
Handsome all-steel cabinet won't warp, 
crack or chip. 


r-- 


how it can cut my clerical expense 
[] Send literature a 
NAME.... 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS..... 








PEERLESS PHOTO PRODUCTS, INC., Shoreham, Long Island, New York 
I want to know more about the Peerless Dri-Stat Photocopy System and 


Arrange a demonstration for me. 


* The entire Dri-Stat system, both pa- 
pers and machines, is made in America 
in a modern factory. Supplies and 
service are available promptly when 
you need them. 

Best of all, a modern lifetime Dri-Stat 
Photocopyer costs no more than less 
efficient photocopyers. BE SURE TO 
SEE THE DRI-STAT BEFORE YOU 
BUY ANY PHOTOCOPY EQUIP- 
MENT. We'll be pleased to arrange a 
demonstration through our national 
distributor organization. There's a 
Peerless Dri-Stat Distributor near you. 
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clues: TO THE SOLUTION OF 


MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published—every Saturday. 


Closing date—12 days prior issue 
date, subject to space available. 


Rates—$5.85 per line, minimum 2 
lines. Half rate applies to Posi- 
tion Wanted classification only. 
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NEW YORK: 330 W. 42 St. (36) 
CHICAGO: 620 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post St. (4) 
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Card Advertisementse— 
Write for Special Rates. 








Positions Vacant 
Man wonted experienced in retining abrasives. 
Riat ene 


‘ yorience and salary expected, P-7871, 
Hiusiness Week 


Man wanted experi din facturing Buff- 
« Compounds State experience and salary ex- 
pected, P-787%, Business Week, 


Fine Pap-« mill salesmen needed. Old established 

w Eneg.aed milf manufacturing rag content 
papers needs top salesmen for both New York 
and hicago-Detroit markets Excellent oppor- 
tunity. P-7804, Business Week 





Top 9 t position for experienced 

turing end engineering executive for com- 
: « reeponaibility in Mid-Weet sales plant of 
medium -atsed national concern Excellent 
¥ wth possibilities Submit resume and present 
mlary. P- 7618, Business Week 


=== Selling Opportunities Offered ———= 
An ftasy, Profitable Sideline. All your customers 


buy Caorletmas carde—for business and per- 
Here's « unique gallery of personal. 
4 Chrietmeas greetings for theaee whe want 
rething different No other line like it. Be 
mn of 132 exelusive designs, including 34 
silly for business firme all with custom 
Wide price range. Up to 65 to 876 
mmission on each eale. Full or part time. For 
elal ste sample outfit from famous old-eatab- 
liahed firm write Proeem Corp 
D Pu-10, Chteago 24, Til 





ona me 


re name 


1960 8. Troy, 


Menutacturers representative wanted; fans and 
' sted industrial ventilating equipment; exiat 
manufacturer expanding these lines: com 


j ely priced 
es mW .-7868 


reply giving territory inter- 
Business Week 


Distributors wanted in some major industria 
marketing areas on Industrial tine of creame 
f leaning and protection. Producta of high 
en juality and nationally advertised and ac- 
cevted, RW.~7864, Business Week 


* Executive Employment Service === 
Contemplating @ chenge? Your Personal re- 


ements met thru our flexible procedures, 
h full protection of your present position 
have the Know-how and nation-wide con- 
te to negotiate successfully for you Bend 
name & address for detaile mailed to you 
onfidential cover, Jepson Executive Service, 

1939) 032 V.F.W. Bidg., Kaneas City, Mo 


= “== Positions Wanted 
Purchasing Manager. Graduate engineer, broad 


nee purchasing and engineering, desires 
hange, Resume, PW-7612, Business Week, 


Foreign Trade executive, 25 yeors experience, 
Asian and Australian markets. Bound technical 
be kKeroeund merchandising production, 
finance, Will relocate, PW.-7608, Husiness Week 


Chief Industrial engineer—MS degree—oge 35 
experienced in high production and job shop 
recedures, Desire challenging of tunity with 
progressive firm. PW-Ts Kusiness Week 


====—==" Selling Opportunity Wanted === 
\ Texas, Okla. ex. contacts in air- 

eraft, oll, electronic, and iad. acecta. Desires ad- 

ditional lines. RA-7868, Business Week 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
Need Translation? All Languages, Catalogs, 


’ 
Manuals, Advertisements, Firm Scripts, Sales 
Letters, House Organs, Turn-around service on 
business correspondence typed on your own 
letterhead, Technical and industrial material a 
speciality backed by years of experience. Write 
Overseas Business Bervices, McGraw-Hill Inter- 
national Corporation, 320 Weat 42 Street, New 
York 36, New York 


Patented Products Available for Manutacture 
iiuetrated in monthly New Products Digest — 
subscription $16.00 annualiy — trial copy one 
dollar. Digest F117, Box 2062, Austin, Texas 

on @ no risk basis! Send your 
problem to Mechaneers In« Rpt. Conn 


===" Registered Patent Attorney === 
Patent Information Book, without obligation. 
G. Miller, 106 BW, Warner wide. Wash, 4,D.C 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
farn up to $2000.00 monthly with or full 


time route of automatic 3 in 1 Hot drink mer. 
chandisers using Maxwell House Coffee, Bakers 
Chocolate, Tenderleaf Tea, in your community 
We train you $1190.00 starts you Write 

4555-BA East Warren, Denver, Col- 


by a reputable Midwest Manu- 
Manufacturing business that has mar- 
* sheet metal yunch press or machine 
work items. BO-7614, Business Week 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 
For Sale small mfg. plant located in Ctr of 


Hydro Electric Power in State of Wash. Ex- 
cellent National Product, Well staffed with ex- 
perienced personnel that can remain with new 
owner. Has earned approx. 40% net per year 
for last three years on owners investment. Total 
price $160,000.00. FS-7814, Bu ae Week 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
Top Management solves Christmes giving the 


easy way. Write for catalog describing 8 & 
Pieree Gift Plun. Attractive gift boxes, chesia 
and buckets packed with delicacies and fine 
foods. Prices from 62 to $100. Ideal gifts for 
business friends, associates and employees as 
preved by many fine companies, We ship any 
where—U and abroad-—and handle all de- 

Address catalog request to 8, 8 

. Brookline Ave., Boston 17, Masa. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


BONNE CHOSE 
Business Gifts They'll Remember You By’. Out 
“amdiing gift packages of imported foods and craft 
wares Request catalog 


BONNE CHOSE, BW.2, 1199 Broad St., 
Newark 5, 8.1 
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mixture of water, clay, and chemical 
fluid used in drilling oil wells. Pressures 
on the order of 1500 psi. are used to 
force this mud down into the hole. 
When the stuff comes back up, it con- 
tains drill cuttings, shales, gravel, and 
other erosive and abrasive materials. 
Keeping valves in service with mini- 
mum maintenance is a driller’s worry. 

By developing a special rubber in 
sert that would withstand the abuse 
of mudline service, Edward was able 
to produce a valve that showed no 
visible wear after six months of service 
in tough spots where some competitive 
valves failed in less than a week. 
¢ Power Industry—The power generat- 
ing industry is Edward's biggest cus 
tomer. It's seldom that a steam gen 
erating plant or a ship operating at 
more than 300-lb. pressure is built 
without an Edward valve in it. 

The big new field is atomic energy. 
At the moment, the research is cost- 
ing more than sales are bringing in 
from this area, but Crawford is chalk- 
ing it up to experience. If a product 
is turned down by a potential customer 
because of price, as is happening with 
atomic energy, Crawford isn’t overly 
worried. But if a product is turned 
down because of design or metallurgy, 
the floor had better open up for some 
young reseacher like Mecklendorg. 





RESEARCH BRIEFS 





Librarians traditionally war against 
noise—but not the cne at General Elec- 
tric’s new sound lab in Fort Wayne, 
Ind. He is collecting recordings of all 
types of noise from transformers and 
motors operated in a special sound 
proof testing room. Eventually, his 
recordings will be used to compare 
various noises from different types of 
equipment, so that noise sources can be 
located and eliminated or reduced. 
e 
Link Aviation, Inc., producer of flight 
simulators for training pilots, has re- 
quested an access permit from AEC to 
get information necessary to develop 
a line of simulators for nuclear reactors. 
If such a simulator can be developed, 
it would considerably reduce the cast 
of training operating personnel. 
7 


A new approach to the nighttime driv 
er's bane--headlight glare—is reachin 
the hardware stage at Battelle Memorial 
Institute. Engineers are now working 
on an clectrical system to control the 
movement of a vertical shutter on the 
left he.dlight that would automatically 
shade m approaching car from glare 
but still keep highbeam light on the 
road aivwad. The reflectors are rede- 
signed so no glare comes from the right 
headlight. 
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Making the Best of Misfortune 


\ll of the great hopes and plans that centered upon 
Pres. Eisenhower suffered, to some extent at least, when 
that small artery in the forward wall of his heart was 
blocked by a blood clot. Nevertheless, it is plain by now 
that the damage to these hopes and plans was held to 
an absolute minimum. 

In a time of confusion and crisis an astonishing num- 
ber of people acted with rare good judgment and 
mature wisdom. In our opinion ail these people are 
entitied to take a real pride in the way they handled 
themselves and their responsibilities in the first few days 
after the President's attack. 

[he process of minimizing the damage started at the 
very beginning with the way the news was handled. 
There was one false start, when acting press secretary 
Murray Snyder assured reporters that the President was 
suffering from nothing worse than a digestive upset. 
But from then on the release of the news was handled 
frankly and intelligently, There were frequent detailed 
bulletins on Eisenhower's condition, press conferences 
with the doctors, ‘There was no attempt to hold back 
details, to play down the seriousness of the attack, or 
throw a cloud of secrecy over the whole thing. 

In short, the ordinary U.S. citizen was treated as an 
intelligent adult with enough self-control and gumption 
to take bad news without a lot of sugar coating. 

I'he ordinary U.S. citizen, in turn, proved that when 
treated intelligently he will behave intelligently. There 
were no wild rumors. The genuine distress that spread 
through the country as it got the news was centered on 
Eisenhower as a person. It implied no lack of faith in 
the government or fear of the immediate future. 

This mood of calm level-headedness was helped along 
by the fact that a lot of people both in and out of the 
government were demonstrating an uncommon amount 
of professional skill in handling their jobs. 

‘Take the New York Stock Exchange, for instance. 
When the Big Board opened on Monday morning, the 
stage was set for real trouble. In all of the popular 
stocks, thousands of sell orders had piled up, and the 
buy orders were few and far between. The problem— 
literally—was just to get trading started, to keep the 
whole process of matching orders and setting prices from 
breaking down completely. 

Governors of the Exchange and the specialists in the 
various stocks spent the whole day Monday getting 
stocks opened up. In each case, they had to figure out 
a price that seemed realistic and then make some pro- 
vision for taking care of the excess of sell orders at that 
price. In most stocks, the specialists wound up absorb 
ing big blocks for their own account—taking the risk of 
a staggering loss if the price they set shouldn't stick. 

A man needs both nerve and professional skill to take 
on risks like that. And it is pleasant to be able to record 
that in this case these talents were rewarded. Almost 
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without exception, the opening prices did stick. Although 
there was heavy selling in the stock market, there was 
no panic. And the way prices rallied on Tuesday and 
Wednesday proved that the judgment of the governors 
and specialists had been phenomenally good. 

Meanwhile, various government officials were showing 
a similar competence in their jobs. There was neither 
an unseemly scuffle for power nor an abdication of 
responsibility. With surprisingly little difficulty, Vice 
President Nixon and White House chief of staff Sher- 
man Adams worked out arrangements for keeping the 
decision-making machinery of government running. 

Their task was helped by the fact that Pres. Eisen- 
hower showed every sign of making a fast recovery. 
But it was helped even more by the “team” concept 
of government that Eisenhower has built up. 

Thus, two weeks after the news came out, the U.S. 
can at least congratulate itself on having made the best 
of its misfortune. The government is functioning 
smoothly. The mood of business is a little sobered, but 
there are no signs of any sudder cutback in expansion 
plans or any sudden switch in market estimates. By 
and large, the country has given an exhibition of strength 
and good sense. And that in itself is a comforting fact 
that we can take into all calculations of the future. 


Economists of Scarcity 


Our special report on Business Forecasting (BW— 
Sep.24'55,p90), writes Walter E. Hoadley, Jr., Treas- 
urer of the Armstrong Cork Co., “undoubtedly has 
further whetted the appetite of corporate executives for 


the greater use of business economists.” But Hoadley 
thinks business is going to have a hard time satisfying 
that appetite, because the universities are unaware of 
the opportunities for business economists or are unable 
to offer the training necessary. 

We think Hoadley’s right. The universities need to 
do some serious soul-searching over whether they haven't 
got into a rut of training academic economists, to train 
academic economists, to train academic economists, 
ad infinitum. 

Do the universities need to recruit more economists 
with real business experience to their faculties? Can 
they broaden the experience of their present staff mem- 
bers—perhaps by granting leaves to serve in business? 

Business may also be to blame. Has it been willing 
to accord the economist the same right to exercise pro- 
fessional skill and objectivity that it gives to other pro- 
fessionals? Rightly or wrongly, the economist contem- 
plating a career in business too frequently fears that he 
must accept the stigma of being a “kept economist.” 

We think there’s urgenf need for the universities and 
business leaders to get together on this problem of 
increasing the supply of good business economists. 
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This auto plant had conveyor belt 
trouble. A Socony Mobil man cured 


saved $1,300 per hour! 


Grease spots plagued this large felt 
A Socony Mobil man ended 


saved $10,000 a year' 


These coal miners kc; t breaking down 
A Socony Mobil man stopped this— 


save >> UV annual 


This Flying Red Horse ‘Sleuth’ 


can solve your problems, too! 


His name may be Smith or Jones or Brown. He may be tall or short 


blonde, brunette or redhead. But, in each case, he ts a master ‘sleuth’ 


skillfully trained to track down the ¢ ull rits that may be robbing your } lant 


of production, material, money 


He is your Socony Mobil man ibrication expert who has solved 


thousands of mystifying case lustrial plants. And he has 


saved plant owners literally millions llars with his solution 


His exploits in case histories |i produced here, are well worth 
reading—give clues to how h lav Sav noney in “r | lant. Now you 
can read more about him u special issu f < magazine OIL POWER” 

just off the press. It will pay you to get a copy. Just write: Socony Mobil 
Oil Company, Inc., 26 Broadway, New Y: N. Y, 





SOCONY MOBIL 
Chueci Libnictiton 
FIRST STEP IN CUTTING COSTS 


SOCONY MOBIL OIL CO. I " (4 r AGM A ' ), GENERAL PETROLEUM « 

















Wheat field near Four Lakes, Washington, 


How 2% million fewer farmers feed 30 million more people 


WO and a half million fewer 

farmers now have to feed 
30 million more people. In 
just fifteen years, that many 
farmers have left America’s 
farms to work at other jobs. 
How does a dwindling number 
of farmers meet a growing pop- 
ulation’s demand for more and 
more food? 

Mechanization, that’s how! 
By harnessing millions of ma- 
chines, they've increased farm 
yroduction 30%, despite a 
abor loss of two billion man- 
hours a year. 

And trouble-free operation 
of all this machinery is what 
makes it possible. That's why 


Only TIMKEN bearings roll so true, have such quality 


every make of farm tractor uses 
Timken* tapered roller bearings 
and why more ard more im- 
jlements are using them, too. 
Timken bearings reduce break- 
downs because they ro/l/ the 
load, virtually eliminate friction. 
They also mean higher towing 
speeds, easier operation, less 
time lost for maintenance. And, 
in most cases, they last as long 
as the machines themselves. 
Timken bearings are designed 
to have true rolling motion, and 
they're made with microscopic 
accuracy to conform to their 
design. To give them added 
toughness, we make them with 
nickel-rich steel. And we're 


bearing 
makes ite 


the only American 
manufacturer that 
own steel, 

These are just a few of the 
reasons why machines equipped 
with Timken bearings are pre- 
ferred by farmers. And that’s 
why farm machinery manufac- 
turers choose Timken bearings 
to help keep America on the go. 
The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton 6, Ohio, 
Canadian 
ylant: St. Z 
I homas, t) 

Ontario. 

Cable ad- / 
dress “I IM- Timken bearings 
HhUOSOU~. on tractor cxzie 
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